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HE neighbors cluck pityingly when her father shambles past. 
Tenement folk understand. Every mother in the mews lives 
in dread of such and worse tragedies. 

Where bread is scarce and children numerous, temptation is al- 
ways at the door. 

Hunger is receiving agent for vice and crime. 

The difference between the man in the street and the man in the 
stripes often starts in the matter of regular meals. 

A decent frock would have kept many a little lost sister a decent 
woman. 

She was very poor and ought really to have been at work. Her 
family needed the wage she could have brought home. 

One day, they accused the underfed child of stealing a pocketbook 
from the coat of another pupil. 

Then she tried to kill herself, but the doctors pulled her through. 

The law undertook to break her. 

But it won't. : 

The ambition that endured shabby dresses and patched shoes, 
the courage that kept her at her books, despite circumstances that 
would have driven most girls of her age into a factory ora shop, defy 
the episode and deny its finality. She'll win through. 

“Nothing that I have done can hold me from becoming what I 
intend to be!” 

Great God—what a battle-cry! The prison bars were never forged 
to hold the coiner of that phrase from her appointed course. 

Cut it on the walls of every cell. 

Paint it on the sign-boards of the Great White Way. 


Put it in the heart of every man who accepts failure as his destiny. 
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Marice Hading shot a soft. dark glance at the straight back of the girl in riding-kit 
(The Leopard) 
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Cosmopolitan readers will surely recall 
some months ago. 


has chosen an interesting part of the world and its life 
has a sense of the dramatic that enables her i 


Leopard” 


tale. You will find that “The 


T was nine o'clock, and time for the 
first waltz to strike up. The wide, 
empty floor of the Falcon Hotel lounge 
gleamed with a waxen glaze under 
the brilliant lights, and the dancers’ feet 
were tingling to begin. Michael Walsh, 
who always played at the Wankelo dances, 
sat down at the piano and struck two great 
arresting bars, then gently caressed from the 
keys the soft, crooning melody of the 
“Wisteria Waltz.” Two by two, the 
dancers drew into the maze of music and 


movement, and became part of a weaving, - 


rhythmic, kaleidoscopic picture. 

There was not an ill-looking person in the 
room. The men were of a tanned, hard- 
bitten, adventurous brand; the women 
were nearly all pretty or attractive or both, 
and mostly young. These are the usual 
attributes of women in a new country like 
Rhodesia; for men do not take ugly, un- 
attractive women to share life with them in 
the wilds, and girls born in such places have 
a gift all their own of beauty and charm. 

Many of them were badly dressed, 
however, for that, too, is an attribute of 
the wilds, where -women mostly make their 
own Clothes, unless they are rich enough to 
get frequent parcels from England. There 
was this to be noted about the gowns: 
When they were new, they were patchy 
affairs, made up at home from materials 
bought in Rhodesian shops; but wher well 
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cut, they were battered and worn. Take, for 
instance, Mrs. Lisle’s gown of pale-green 
satin and sequins. She had been an actress 
before she married Barton Lisle and came 
out to the ups and down of a mining- 
speculator’s life, and all her clothes were 
rechauffées of the toilettes in which she had 
once dazzled Provincial audiences. Gay Lis- 
cannon’s frock of pale rose-leaf silk, with a 
skirt that was a flurry of delicious little frills 
and a bodice of lace, sewn with little paste 
dewdrops that folded around her fresh 
young form like the filmy wings of a butter- 
fly, had Bond Street stamped all over it, as 
they who ran might read; but it had not 
been paid for, although it was already 
tumbling into little tears and tatters. For 
Gay was no Penelope to sit patiently at 
home and ply the nimble needle. She 
had worn it to six dances already, and 
would probably wear it another six before 
she summoned up the nerve to present 
her father with the bill. 

Berlie Hallett possessed a London god- 
mother in the shape of an aunt who sent 
her an occasional frock, and her white- 
tulle-and-forget-me-nots was all that -it 
should have been except that it had.turned 
to an ashen, creamy hue, possessed. a.long 
tear down the back (unskilfully concealed 
by aribbon sash), lacked.about six yards of 
lace (accidentally ripped off the flounces), 
and was minus a few dozen posies of for- 
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get-me-nots (now in the possession of 
various amorous young men). Berlie no 
more than her friend Gay was a sit-by-the- 
fire-and-mend girl. They were real, live, 
out-of-door, golfing, hard-riding girls, full 
of spirits and gaiety and jove de vivre. 

Berlie, at that moment, was dancing 
with all her soul as well as her feet, melted 
in the arms of Johnny Doran, a rich rancher 
who had proposed to her eight times and 
whom she intended should propose another 
ten before she finally refused him. But 
Gay, the best dancer in Rhodesia, was not 
dancing. Her feet were tingling, and the 
music was in her brain like wine, and her 
heart was burning, and her eyes, though 
not turned that way, were watching, with 
impatient wrath, the door across the room. 
But with her lips she smiled at the little 
group of clamoring, protesting men about 
her, and gave out one brief statement. 

‘*My shoe hurts me.” 

‘*Which one?” they clamored, like a lot 
of schoolboys. **And why? It’s the same 
pair you danced to the dawn in last week 
why should it hurt you now? And why 
does one hurt you? Why not two? Who will 
bet that it won't stop hurting after this 
dance?” they inquired of one another, ‘‘and 
who is the man it is hurting for?” 

Gay surveyed them dispassionately with 
her misty, violet eves. 

“Don't be silly,” said she serenely; 
“my shoe hurts.” 

Thev gave her up as hopeless and faded 
away, one by one, bent on finding some one 
to finish the waltz with. “Men outnumbered 
Is by about four to one in Wankelo. 
Tryon stayed, lounging against the 


f 








smiling subtly to himself. 


‘There’s Molly Tring just coming in,” 


said Gay to him. ‘You'd better go and 
get a dance from her, Dick.” 

3y and by,” said Tryon, with his 
cryptic smile. ‘‘I’m waiting for some- 
thing.” 


Even as he spoke, Gay saw across the 
room the face she had been watching for. 
A tall man had come into the doorway and 
stood casting a casual but comprehensive 
eye about him. He was not in evening 
dress, but wore a loose gray lounge suit of 
rather careless aspect, and his short, fairish, 
curly hair was ruffled as though he had been 
running his fingers through it. Accompany- 
ing him was a small black dog with a large 
stone in its mouth, which came into the 


ballroom and sat down. Gay gave one look 
at the pair of them, and the color went out 
of her face. There was more than a glint of 
passion in the eyes she turned to Tryon, 
who was smiling no longer. 

“Tl finish this dance with you, if you 
like, Dick.” 

‘My shoe hurts,” said Tryon. 

She flung away from him in a rage, and, 
a moment later, was lost among the rest of 
the dancers in the arms of one Claude 
Hayes, a man not too proud to take the 
goods the gods offered, even if they were 
short ratio. Tryon sauntered over to the 
doorway tenanted by the man in gray, whe 
appeared to be delightfully impervious to 
the fact that he was the only person on 
the scene not in evening dress. 

Hello, Tryon!” said he. 

‘Hello, Lundi! Thought you meant to 
turn up and dance to-night?” 

“Yes; so I did,” said Lundi Druro, 
looking at Tryon with the blithe and 
friendly smile that made all men like him. 
“But I forgot.” 

‘*T won’t ask what you were doing, then,” 
was Trvon’s dry comment. To which Druro 
responded nothing. He was one of those 
who did before the sun and moon that which 
seemed good unto him to do, with a sublime 
indifference to comments. Everyone knew 
what he was doing when he ‘“forgot,’’ and 
he didn’t care if they did. 

‘Lundi meant to get married,. but he 
forgot,” was a household’ jest in Rhodesia, 
founded on a legend from home that, at a 
certain supper-party, a beautiful ‘actress 
had inveigled him into making her an offer 
of marriage and the ceremony had been 
fixed for the following day. But, though 
bride and wedding-party turned up at the 
appointed hour, the bridgeroom never 
materialized. He had gone straight from 
the supper-party at the Savoy to the Green 
Room Club and fallen into a game of poker 
that lasted throughout the night and all 
the next day, with the result that all 
memory of the proposed wedding had faded 
from his mind. The lady, very much 
injured in her tenderest feelings (profes- 
sional and personal vanity), had sued him 
for a large sum of money, which he had paid 
without blinking and returned to South 
Africa, heart-free, to make some more. 

‘Did you pull in the pot?” asked Tryon, 
who was a poker-player himself. 

No,” said Druro regretfully; “‘hadn’t 
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time. I left the game and came away as 
soon as I remembered this blessed dance.” 

Just then the waltz came to an end, its 
ast notes trailing off into nothingness and 
owing away like a handful of leaves on a 
breeze. The kaleidoscopic patterns sorted 
themselves and turned into a circle of 
perambulating couples, and Gay and her 
partner passed the two men in the doorway. 

“Hi! I want to speak to you,” said 
Druro, whose manners were unique, making 
in imperious sign at Gay. She looked at 
him with eyes like frozen violets and walked 
on. Druro, looking after her, observed that 
she and her partner passed out of a door 
leading to the east veranda. 

“H’m!” said he, reflective but unper- 
turbed. Then he turned to Tryon. “Go 
and get Hayes away from her, Tryon.” 

“That’s a nice job!” commented Tryon. 

‘Go on, old man!” said Druro, kindly but 
firmly. ‘Tell him there’s a man in the bar 
wants to see him on a matter of life and 
death. He'll thank you for it afterward.” 

Tryon went grumbling through the 
ballroom, and Druro stepped back out of 
the front hall into the street and made a 
circuit of the hotel. By the time he had 
reached the east veranda, Tryon was 
gently leading away the unresisting Hayes, 
and a rose-leaf shoe, visible between two 
pots of giant croton, guided the stalker to 
his prey. He sat down on a seat beside her. 

“Did you mean it when you cut me in 
that brutal manner just now—or was it an 
accident?” he asked reproachfully. 

Gay did not answer or stir. His manner 
changed. 

“Gay, I am most awfully sorry and 
ashamed of myself. Will you forgive me?” 

The girl sat up straight in her chair at 
that, and looked at him. She was too 
generous to ignore a frank appeal for 
pardon, but she had that within which 
demanded propitiation. 

‘Have you any explanation to offer for 
your rudeness?” she asked, and he answered, 

‘IT clean forgot all about it.” 

She stared at him in exasperation and 
scorn, her eyes sparkling with anger, and he 
returned her gaze with his frank and 
fearless smile. ‘‘\/’Schlega,”’ the natives 
called him—‘‘the man who always laughs 
whether good or bad comes to him.” 

Gay at last withdrew her face into the 
shadows where he could no longer see it 
clearly. 
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*T suppose you think that disappointing 
a girl and making her lose a dance is 
nothing,”’ she said quietly. 

“You misjudge me. If 4 had thought 
about it at all, it would never have hap- 
pened. But the whole thing went clean 
out of my mind until it was too late to 
dress and get down here in time. Do you 
think I would purposely miss such a keen 
pleasure as it is to dance with you—and the 
honor of having your first waltz given me?” 

She did not answer, but slowly her anger 
began to fade. 

‘I came down here as hard as I could 
belt, as soon as I remembered.” 

More anger melted away. 

*T haven't even had my dinner yet.” 

Gay sprang up like a whirlwind. 

“Oh, how detestable vou are,” she said, 
in a low, furious voice, “with your dinner 
and your wretched excuses! Do you think 
I don’t know what you were doing that you 
forgot?) Everyone knows what vou are 
doing when you forget your engagements— 
playing poker and drinking with a lot of 
low gambling men, wasting your money 
and your time and all that is fine in you!” 

Druro had stood up, too, and faced her 
with the first bolt she flung. They were 
quite alone, for the trilling notes of a two- 
step had swiftly emptied the veranda. He 
still wore a smile on his lips, but its singu- 
larly heart-warming quality had gone from 
it. His red-brown face had grown a shadeé 
less red-brown, and his gray, whimsical, 
good-natured eyes looked suddenly hard as 
rock. He addressed her as if she were 
some one he had never met before. 

‘You are very plain-spoken!” 

“You need a little plain-speaking,” she 
said passionately. 

“Tt is a pity to waste wit and wisdom on 
an object so unworthy. Obviously, I am 
past reforming’’—his smile had a mocking 
turn to it now—“‘even if I wanted to be 
reformed.” 

“Of course you dont want to be 
reformed,” said Gay. “No drunkard and 
gambler ever does.” 

Her voice was hard, but there was a pain 
in her heart like the twist of a knife there. 
She pressed her hand among the laces of her 
dress, and all the little paste jewels twinkled. 
Druro noticed them. They engaged his 
attention, even while he was swallowing 
down her words like a bitter dose of poison. 
He was deeply offended. She spoke to him 
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as if he were some kind of a pariah, and it 
was unpardonable. If she had been a man, 
he would have known what to do, and have 
done it quicke But what could be done 
with a slip of a girl who stood there with a 
folded lace butterfly around her and looked 
like a passionate tea-rose twinkling with 
dewdrops? Nothing, except just smile. But 
only the self-control gained in many a 
hard-won and ably bluffed game of life 
(and poker) enabled him to do it, and to 
say, with great gentleness: 

“Tm afraid that Iam as I am. You 
must take me or leave me at that.” 

“T’ll leave you, then,” she said burningly, 
and slipped past him. At the door of the 
ballroom she looked back and flung him a 
last word, “Until vou are a different man 
from the present Lundi Druro.” 

Druro, entirely taken aback by her 
decisive retort and action, stood staring 
long after she had disappeared. 

‘Well, by the living something or other!”’ 
he muttered at last, and walked away from 
the hotel, filled with wholesale rage and 
indignation. ‘The littleshrew! Whoasked 
her to take me, I wonder? Or for her 
opinions on my ways of living? Of all the 
cheeky monkeys! Pitching into me like 
that—just because she missed her blessed 
waltz! Certainly it was rotten of me—I 
don’t say it wasn’t. But I forgot. 1 told 
her I forgot.- Didn't I come straight down 
here and tell her? Left those fellows—left a 
jack-pot! O my aunt! And that’s all I get 
for it—a decent and reasonable fellow like 
me to be called such names just because I 
distract myself with the only one or two 
things that can delude one into believing 
that life is worth living in this rotten 
country! Drunkard and gambler — fine 
words to fling at a man like a bombshell!” 

Thus it was with Druro, whom all men 
hailed as ** well-met,” and al! women liked, 
and all Rhodesia called **Lundi,’’ though 
his Christian names were really Francis 
Everard. No one had ever called him 
anything but Lundi since the day he 
jumped into the Lundi River to save his 
dog’s life. He was on a shoot with half a 
dozen other men, and they had _ heavily 
dynamited a portion of the river to bring 
up some fresh fish for dinner. Druro’s dog. 
thinking it was a game he knew, jumped in 
after one of the sticks of dynamite to bring 
it out to his master, and Druro, like a flash, 
was in after him and out again, just in time 


to save himself and the dog from being 
blown to smithereens. ‘* The bravest action 
he had ever seen in his life,’ one of the 
witnesses described it—and he had _ been 
through severa! native wars and knew what 
he was talking about, just as Druro, who 
Was a mining expert, knew the risk he was 
taking when he jumped in among the 
dynamite. 

This was the man who was filled with 
rage and desolation of heart at the words 
of ‘a little monkey of eighteen or nine- 
teen—old_ dissipated Derek Liscannon’s 
daughter, I thank you! Nice school to 
come to for temperance lectures! Not that 
she can help being Derry’s daughter, and 
not that old Derry is a bad sort—far from 
it—but as hard a drinker as vou could find 
in a day’s march. And young Derry hits 
it up a bit, too, though one of the nicest 
boys in the world. I’ve always said that 
Gay was the nicest, prettiest little kid in 
Rhodesia—in Africa, if it comes to that— 
and now she turns on me like this—blow 
her buttons!”’ 

He strode along the soft, dusty roads that 
still had a feel of the veld in them, neither 
looking nor listing whither he went. It was 
a soft, plaintive voice that brought him toa 
standstill, and the realization that he was 
close to the Wankelo railway station. 

“Oh, can you tell whether the Falcon 
Hotel is far from here?” 

“The Falcon Hotel, madam?” His 
hand went instinctively to his head, but 
there was no hat upon it. ‘There is surely 
a ‘bus here that will take you to it,’’ he 
said, looking about him. 

She gave a little laugh. 

“Yes; but I don’t want my poor bones 
rattled to pieces in a ‘bus if it is not too far 
to walk.” 

Dimly he could see a slight figure swathed 
in velvety darkness of furs and veils that 
gave out a faint perfume of violets, and the 
suggestion of a pale, oval face. Her voice 
was low and sweet. 

‘Tt is not very far,” said Druro. “TI will 
gladly show you the way, if you will allow 
me.” 

“That is so very kind of you,” she 
answered softly, and fell into step by his 
side. 

As they walked, she told him, with the 
simple aplomb of a well-bred woman of 
the world, that she had just arrived by the 
train from Buluwayo and was going on toa 
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Guthrie rose, offended. “All right. my boy—go to blazes your 


own way!” 


“I can get there without leading-strings, 


anyway, Lundi retorted cheerfully 


place called Selukine for a week or two. It 
was not necessary for her to tell him that 
she was recently from home, for he knew it 
by her air, her voice, her accent, her rustly 
garments, the soft perfume of fur and 
violets, and a dozen little intangible signs 
and symbols that all had an appeal for him. 
For Druro was one of those Englishmen 
who love England from afar a great deal 
better than they do when at home. He had 
lived in Rhodesia, off and on, for ten years, 
and the veld life was in the very blood and 
bones of him. Yet he always spoke of it as 
a rotten country, and gravely affirmed that 
it was bad luck to have to live away from 
England, 

‘Give me London lamp-posts,”’ he was in 
the habit of saying, “‘and you can have all 
the veld you want for keeps.”’ And he went 
home every year, declaring that he was 
finished with Africa-and would never come 
back. Yet he came back. Also, he had 
built himself a lovely little ranch-house in 
the midst of five thousand acres of Somb- 
welo Forest, where there were no lamp- 


posts at all, only trees and a silent, deep 
river full of crocodiles. It is true that he 
had never lived there. He only went there 
and mooned by himself sometimes, when he 
was “out”’ with the world. It had occurred 
to him, since his rencontre with Gay, that 
he would go there very shortly. But now 
this rustling, softly perfumed lady made 
him remember his beloved lamp-posts. It 
was a year since he had been home, and she 
meant home. 


She was London; she was Torment; she was 
Town. 


Curiosity to see her face consumed him. 
He felt certain that she was beautiful. No 
plain woman could be so self-possessed and 
sure of herself, could give out such subtle 
charm and fascination. After the brutal 
and unexpected treatment he had received 
at the hands of Gay Liscannon, he felt 
himself under some sweet, healing spell. 

They reached the hotel all too soon. The 
’bus, with her luggage on it, had passed 
them by the way, and host and porters were 
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awaiting her at the front door. In the light 
she turned to thank him with a charming 
smile, and he saw, as he expected, that her 
face was subtly beautiful. 

“TI hope we shall meet again Mr. ——”’ 
She paused smiling. 

“Druro,” he supplied, smiling, too, “and 
this is Rhodesia. I’m afraid you can’t miss 
meeting me again—if you try.” 

He, too, as she very well observed, was 
good to behold, standing there with the 
light on his handsome head. She did not 
miss the potency of his smile. Nor, being a 
woman who dealt in lights and shades 
herself, was the flattering significance of 
his words wasted upon her. 

“Tant mieux!” she said, and, in case he 
was no French scholar, repeated it in 
English, as she held out her slim gloved 
hand—“‘‘ All the better!” 

Gay and a man she had been dancing 
with came out and passed them as they 
stood there smiling and touching hands—a 
handsome, debonair man and a subtly 
beautiful woman. Gay took the picture of 
them home with her, and stayed long think- 
ing of it when she should have been sleeping. 
Long she leaned from her bedroom window, 
gazing at the great gray spaces of veld that 
she loved so much, but seeing them not. 
All she could see was Druro’s face turned 
cold, the rocklike expression of his eyes 
when he stared at her as though she had 
been some stranger—she, who had loved 
him for years, ever since, as a girl of sixteen, 
straight from England and from school, she 
first saw him and found in his clear, careless 
face and fearless ways the crystallization of 
all her girlish dreams. Lovely and spirited, 
decked in the bloom of youth, she had more, 
perhaps, than her fair share of admirers and 
adorers. Every man who met her fell, to 
some extent, in love with her. ‘Gay fever” 
it was called; and they all went through it, 
and some recovered and some did not. But 
Gay’s fever was for Lundi Druro, though 
she hid it well behind locked lips and a 
sweet, serene gaze. She could not see him 
riding down the street, or standing among 
a group of his fellows (for other men 
always clustered about Druro), or even 
catch a glimpse of his big red Argyle car 
standing outside a_ building, without a 
tingling of all the life in her veins. 

But she was neither blind nor a fool. -Her 
spirit brooded over Druro with the half- 
mystical and half-maternal love that all 


true women accord to the beloved; but she 
knew very well that he had never looked her 
way and that the chances were he never 
might. He was a man’s man. He liked 
women, and his eyes always lit up when he 
saw one, but he forgot all about them when 
they were not there, forgot them easily in 
cards and conviviality and the society of 
other men. Once, when some one had 
attacked him about his indifference to 
women, he had answered: 

“Why, I adore women! But I prefer the 
society of men—there are fewer regrets 
afterward.”’ 

There was no doubt that he exercised a 
tremendous personal magnetism upon other 
men—attracted them, amused them, and 
influenced them, even obsessed them. The 
way he could make them do things just out 
of sheer liking for him almost amounted to 
mesmerism. It must be added that, though 
they were often unpractical, crazy, unwise, 
even dangerous things he influenced others 
to do, they were never shameful or in any 
way shady. There wasn’t a shameful 
instinct or thought in the whole of Lundi 
Druro’s composition. Gay, however, di- 
vined in him that this power of obsessing 
the minds of other men had become, or was 
on the way of becoming, a temptation and 
obsession to himself. She was wise enough 
to realize that hardly any man in the world 
can stand too much popularity, also to see 
the rocks ahead for Druro in a country 
where men drink and gamble far too much, 
and are fast in the clutches of these vices 
before they realize them as bad habits. It 
was not for nothing that she was Derek 
Liscannon’s daughter and Derry Liscan- 
non’s sister. 

She had her worries and anxieties, poor 
Gay, though she carried them with a stiff 
lip and never let the world guess how often 
her heart was aching behind her smile. But, 
of late, the worst of them had come to be in 
the fear that Lundi Druro was going the 
way so many good men went in Rhodesia— 
full-tilt for the rocks of moral and physical 
ruin. 

This was the reason for her attack on 
him. She had long meditated something of 
the kind, though quite certain that he would 
take it badly. But she had thought that his 
friendship with her family and_ herself 
warranted (she knew that her love did) her 
doing a thing from which her soul shrank 
but did not retreat—hurting another human 
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soul so as to help it to its own healing. And 
it had all ended in disappointment and 
despair. Nothing to show for it but the 
picture of him standing happy and gay, his 
eves admiringly fixed on another woman! 
Perhaps the beautiful stranger would solace 
him for the wound Gay’s hand had dealt? 
Who could she be? the girl wondered mis- 
erably. 

But, by the next afternoon, everyone in 
Wankelo knew that Mrs. Hading, beautiful, 
unattached, and traveling for her pleasure, 
was staving at the Falcon; and Beryl 
Hallett, who was also staying there, had 
already met her and prepared a complete 
synopsis of her character. clothes, and 
manners (not to mention features, complex- 
ion, and hair) for the benefit of her friend, 
Gay Liscannon. 

‘“My dear, she has lovely, weary manners 
and lovely, weary eves, with an expression 
as if she doesn’t take any interest in any 
thing; but you bet she does!”’ said Beryl, 
whose language always contained a some- 
what sporting flavor. ‘You bet she takes 
an interest in clothes and men and every- 
thing that’s going! Nothing much gets 
past those weary eves. And she is as chic 
as the deuce. Never have we seen such 
clothes up here. She smells so deticious, 
too—not scented, you know, but just little 
faint puffs of fragrance. I wishel knew how 
to do it. But I don’t think you caw do it 
without sachets in your corsets and a maid 
to sew them into all your clothes, and salts 
and perfumes for your bath. and plenty of 
tin to keep it all going! Blow! How can 
poverty-stricken wretches like us contend 
with that kind of thing, I'd like to know?” 

‘We don’t have to contend with it,”’ said 
Gay indifferently. 

The two girls were sitting in Berlie’s 
mother’s private sitting-room  up-stairs. 
Gay was in riding-kit and had come to 
beguile Berlie to go for a canter. 

“Oh, don’t we?” said the latter emphati- 
cally. ‘‘You should just see the pile of 
men that came in to lunch here to-day 
just to have a look at her. The story of her 
glory has gone forth. She came over to 
our table and asked if we minded if she 
sat with us, and then she wound her lovely 
manners all around mother so that mum 
thinks she’s a dream and an angel. But J 
don’t cotton to her much, Gay—and I can 
feel she doesn’t like me,. either, though she 
Was as sweet as honey. My dear, she 


will nobble all our men—I feel it in my 
bones.” 

‘Let her,” said Gay listlessly. 

‘She even has old Lundi Druro crumpled 
up—what do you think of that?” Gay’s 
charming face turned to a mask. ‘That 
gives you an idea of her power,” continued 
Beryl dolorously, ‘‘if she can keep Lundi 
Druro amused. She is sitting in the lounge 
with him now. They've been there ever 
since lunch, and he was to have gone out to 
his mine early this morning.” 

Gay jumped up from her chair. - 

‘Are you coming for that ride or not, 
Berlie? I’m sick of scorching indoors.” 
There were, indeed, two spots of flame in 
her cheeks. 

“Oh, Gay, I can’t; I am too G. I. for 
anything.” ‘G. I.” is Rhodesian for ‘gone 
in,’ a common condition for both men and 
women and things in that sprightly land of 
nicknames and nick-phrases. 

“T’m off, then,” said Gay hurriedly. 

“Wait a minute—I’ll come down with 
you!” said Beryl, and, rushing to the mirror 
over the mantel, began to pat her pretty 
cendré hair flat to her head, in unconscious 
imitation of Mrs. Hading’s coiffure. 

The two girls went down-stairs together, 
Beryl’s arm thrust through her friend’s. 
Gav’s horse stood at the side entrance, 
facing the staircase. She _ instinctively 
quickened her pace as they reached the 
lounge door, but, before she could pass, it 
opened, and Mrs. Hallett came out. 

“Oh, I was just coming to look for you 
girls!’ Mrs. Scott is in from Umvuma, Gay, 
and dying to see you.”’ 

Gay gave an inward groan. Mrs. Scott 
was an old friend of her dead mother’s, and 
about the only woman in the world for 
whom the girl would have entered the 
lounge at that moment. As it was, she 
followed Beryl’s mother swiftfoot through 
the swing door, very upright and smart in 
her glossy tan riding-boots, knee-breeches, 
and graceful long coat of soft tan linen. In 
the matter of riding-kit, Gay always went 
nap. A ball or day gown she might wear 
until it fell off her back, but when it came 
to habits, she considered nothing too good 
or too recent for her. 

For a moment, Marice Hading looked 
away from the man who sat opposite her, 
amusing her with apt and cynical reflections 
on life in Rhodesia, and shot a soft, dark 
glance at the straight back of the girl in 
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riding-kit. Her cleverly appraising eye 
took in, with the instantaneousness of 
photography, every detail of Gay’s get-up, 
and her brain acknowledged that she had 
seldom seen a better one either in Central 
Park or Rotten Row. But no expression of 
any such opinion showed in her weary, 
disdainful eyes or found its way to her lips, 
for in the art of using language to conceal her 
thoughts, Marice Hading had few rivals. 
What she said to Druro, whose glance had 
also wandered that way, was, 

“One cannot help noticing what a hard- 
riding, healthy-looking crowd the women 
of this country are.” 

The words sounded like a simple, frank 
statement; but somehow they robbed Gay 
of sore of the perfection of her young and 
charming ensemble, and made her one of a 
crowd in which her distinction was lost. 
Druro felt this vaguely without being able to 
tell exactly how it happened. He knew noth- 
ing of the subtleties of a woman’s mind. He 
had thought that Gay looked rather 
splendidly young and sweet, and, because 
of it, a fresh pang shot through him at the 
remembrance of her scornful dismissal of 
him the night before. But, with Mrs. 
Hading’s words, the impression passed, and 
he got a quick vision of Gay as just an 
ordinary girl who had been extremely rude 
to him. This helped him to meet with 
equanimity the calm, clear glance she sent 
through him. 

“Don’t you know the little riding girl?” 
asked Mrs. Hading softly, but something 
in Druro’s surprised expression made her 
cover the question with a faintly admiring 
remark: ‘‘She’s quite good-looking, I 
think. Who is she?” ; 

“The daughter of an old friend of mine— 
a Colonel Liscannon,”’ said Druro, speaking 
in a low voice and rapidly. He would have 
preferred not to discuss Gay at all, but his 
natural generosity impelled him to accord 
her such dignity and place as belonged to 
her and not to leave her where Mrs. Had- 
ing’s words seemed to place her—just the 
other side of some fine, invisible line. 

“Ah, one of the early pioneers? They 
were all by way of being captains and 
colonels, weren’t they?” murmured Marice 
Hading, still weaving fine, invisible threads. 

“No indeed!’’ said , Druro, frowning 
slightly. “An old service-man . 








“May I beg for one of those delicious 
cigarettes you were smoking after lunch?”’ 


she said languidly. ‘‘And do tell where to 
get some like them. I find it so difficult to 
get anything at all smokable up here, except 
from your clubs.” 

Thus, Colonel Liscannon and his daughter 
were gracefully consigned to the limbo of 
subjects not sufficiently interesting to hold 
the attention of Mrs. Hading. If she could 
not, by reason of Druro’s natural chivalry, 
put Gay just over the wrong side of some 
subtle social line she had drawn, she could, 


at least, thrust her out of the conversation~ 


altogether and out of Druro’s mind. This 
was always a pastime she found fascinating 
—pushing some one out of a man’s mind 
and taking the empty place herself—and 
one at which long practise had made her 
nearly perfect. So it is not astonishing that 
she succeeded so well with Druro that, 
when Gay left her friends and slipped out 
to her waiting horse, he did not even notice 
her going. He was busy trying to persuade 
Mrs. Hading to come for a spin around the 
Wankelo kopje in his car, and he was not 
unsuccessful. Only, they went further than 
the kopje. About six miles out they got a 
glimpse of a solitary rider ahead, going like 
the wind. A cloud of soft, ashen dust rising 
from under the horse’s heels floated back 
and settled like the gentle dew from heaven 
upon the car and its occupants. Druro was 
on the point of slackening speed, but Mrs. 
Hading’s penciled brows met in a line above 
her eyes, and one of her little white teeth 
showed in her underlip. 

‘Get past her, please,”’ she said coldly. 
““T object to other people’s dust.” 

Druro was about to object in his turn, 


though, for a moment, he philandered with ~ 


the delightful thought of geéting even with 
Gay by covering her with dust and petrol 
fumes. Unfortunately, his gallant resist- 
ance to this pleasant temptation would 
never be known, for Gay suddenly and 
unexpectedly wheeled to the left and put 
her horse’s head to the veld. The swift 
wheeling movement, with its. attendant 
extra scuffling of dust, sent a further 
graceful contribution of fine dirt onto the 
occupants of the car. It would have been 
difficult to accuse Gay of doing it on purpose, 
however, for she appeared blandly uncon- 
scious of the neighborhood of fellow beings. 
She gave a little flick of her whip, and away 
she went over’a great burnt-out patch of 
veld, leaving the long, white, dusty road to 
those who had no choice but to take it. 
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Mrs. Hading did not love Gay Liscannon 
any better for her score, but she would 
have disliked her in any case. Because 
she was no longer young herself, youth 
drove at her heart like a poisoned dagger. 
One of the few keen pleasures she had left 
in life was to bare her foils to the attack of 
some inexperienced girl, to match her wit 
and art and beauty against a fresh cheek 
and ingenuous heart, and prove to the world 
that victory was still to her. But when she 
had done it, victory was dust in her palm 
and bitter in her mouth as dead-sea apples. 
For she knew that the wolf of middle age 
was at her door. 

Marice Hading was one of those unhappy 
women who have drained to the dregs every 
cup of pleasure they can wrench from life 
and fled from the healing cup of pain. Now, 
with the chilly and uncompromising hand 
of forty clutching at her, pain was always 
with her—not ennobling, chastening pain, 
but the pain of those who, having been 
overfull, must henceforth go empty. 

Small wonder that. weary-eyed and dry- 
souled, she roamed the earth in feverish 


search of solace and refreshment. Her- 


husband, a generous, affectionate man, 
condemned by her selfishness to a waste of 
arid years empty of wife-love or children, 
had died of overwork, dyspepsia, and 
general dissatisfaction some eight years 
before, leaving his widow with an income of 
two thousand pounds a year, a sum she 
found al] too small for her requirements. 

In her fashion, she had been in love 
several times during her widowhood, but 
never sufficiently so to surrender her liberty. 
Horror of child-bearing and a passion for 
the care and cultivation of her own beauty 
were further reasons for not succumbing to 
the temptation to take another man slave 
in marriage. She had contented herself 
with holding the hearts of the men who 
loved her in her hands and squeezing them 
dry of every drop of devotion and self- 
sacrifice they could generate. 

But the harvest of hearts was giving out, 
and the wolf was at the door. She had had 
very bad luck in the last year or two. The 
hearts that had come her way were as 
selfish as her own, and knew how to slip 
elusively from greedy little hands without 
yielding too much. For a long time it had 
seemed to her that the world had become 
bankrupt of big, generous-giving hearts, 
and that there were no more little games of 
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life worth playing. Now, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, she happened upon Wankelo, 
a green spot in the desert. Here were girls 
to act as counters in the game she loved to 
play, and here, too, unless she were griev- 
ously mistaken, was a man who had the 
best of sport to offer. With the hunter’s 
sure instinct for the prey, she recognized 
unerringly the big, generous qualities of 
Druro’s nature. Here was a heart that 
could be made to suffer and to give. Besides, 
he was extremely good-looking. She felt a 
kind of hopeful certainty that he could 
offer her jaded heart something new in the 
way of emotions. 

In consideration of these things, she 
decided to pitch her tent for a while in 
Wankelo.  Selukine could wait. Her 
projected visit there was, in any case, only 
one of speculation and curiosity. She had 
heard of the place as being thick with small 
gold mines closed down for want of capital, 
and it had occurred to her that the pos- 
sibility of finding a gold mine cheaply, and 
a Capitalist for nothing at all, was quite on 
the cards. Besides, discreet inquiry, or, 
rather, discreet listening to the frank 
discussion of other people’s affairs, which is 
one of the features of Rhodesian life, had 
elicited the happy information that Druro 
was on the way to becoming a very wealthy 
man. The Leopard reef, report said, was 
making bigger and richer at every blast, 
and the expectation was that it would be 
the richest thing in the way of mines that 
Rhodesia had yet known. Luck, like na- 
ture, has her darlings. 

The Leopard mine was Druro’s own 
property and the darling of his heart, next 
to his dog Toby. He had taken forty 
thousand pounds sterling from it in one year 
and spent it in another. That was the time 
he stayed away a whole year among the 
lamp-posts, “‘forgot” to get married, and 
came back without a bean. He declared 
there were plenty more forty thousands to 
be got out of the Leopard, and perhaps 
there were, but, unfortunately, during his 
absence the reef had been lost. As he was 


the only man who believed it would ever be . 


found again, he had encountered some 
difficulty in getting together sufficient 
capital to restart the mine, for, of course, it 
had been shut down on the loss of the reef. 
But, on the strength of his personality, he 
had succeeded where most men would 
have failed. After many months, opera- 
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tions were in full swing. It was said that 
the mine was panning three ounces over a 
width of four-six, and a strike of a thousand 
feet proved, with the reef at the bottom of 
the shaft, richerand stronger thanever. But 
Druro himself gave away little information 
on the subject, beyond admitting sometimes, 
in the bitters-time before dinner at the 
club, that the mine was looking all right. 
Rumor did the rest. 

For a few days after Mrs. Hading’s 
arrival, Lundi Druro disappeared from 
every-day lifein Wankelo. It wasa way he 
had of doing, and everyone who sought him 
at such times would find him at the Leopard 
in pants embroidered with great holes 
burned into them by cyanide and acids, a 
disreputable shirt without any buttons or 
collar, and face and hands blackened beyond 
recognition with the machine-oil and grime 
inseparable from a large mining plant. He 
always did his own assaying, taking both 
time and trouble over it. It must certainly 
be admitted that, if he knew how to play 
when he played, he also worked some 
when he worked. 

During this time, Mrs. Hading was busy 
in many ways, but chiefly in winding her 
lovely manners about people whom she 
decided would be useful to her, and prose- 
cuting a further acquaintance with Beryl 
Hallett and Gay Liscannon. It was quite 
unavoidable that she and Gay should meet, 
however averse they might be to one an- 
other, and each accepted the fact with an 
outward calm that gave no indication of 
inward fires. Mrs. Hading was charming 
to Gay, as was her invariable practise while 
searching for chinks in the opponent’s 
armor. Her hands blessed, even while her 
fingers were busy feeling for the soft spots 
in the victim’s skull. Gay, on her side, 
was pleasant, polite, and interested, while 
guarding her heart behind a barrier as fine 
as a shirt of steel mail. For, though of a 
frank and generous disposition, she was 
not a fool, and life had taught her a few 
things about the attitude of mind of most 
pretty, unattached women toward young 
girls in the same Case. 

At eleven o’clock one morning, they were 
all gathered round Mrs. Hallett’s tea-table 
—Gay, Berlie, Mrs. Hading,-and several 
men, for eleven A.M. is the “off’’ hour in 
Rhodesia, when everyone leaves his busi- 
ness, if he has any, to take tea in the 
pleasantest society he can find. At Wank- 
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elo, most people sallied forth to the lounge 
of the Falcon, the club-room of the town, 
where morning tea was a ceremony, almost 
a rite. 

Some one had just remarked on the 
prolonged absence of Lundi Druro when his 
car rolled up to the door, and, a moment 
later, he strolled in and came over to the 
circle of tea-drinkers, cool and peaceful 
in their white clothes and shady hats. 
Unfortunately, his dog, Toby, chose this 
as a suitable cccasion for saying a few 
pleasant words to Gay’s dog, Weary. Ina 
moment chairs were being pushed out of 
the way; teacups and scones and buttered 
toast were flying in every direction; men 
were tangled up with a revolving, growling 
mass of black and brown fur, and half a 
dozen feminine voices were crying pitifully: 

“Oh, save Toby!” “Don’t let Weary 
kill him!” “Poor little Toby, he has no 
teeth!” 

Toby was not the dog Druro had fished 
out of the Lundi River—to that bull-terrier 
there had been many successors, and all had 
come to bad and untimely ends. Druro, 
indeed, had sworn that he would never 
acquire another dog; but Toby had sprung 
from none knew whence and acquired him. 
He was a little black, limping fellow of no 
breed at all, whose eyes had grown filmy 
from long gazing at Lundi Druro as if he 
were a sun-god or something that dazzled 
the vision. He usually carried a sacrificial 
offering in the shape of an enormous stone 
culled on his travels, and, with this in his 
mouth, would sit for hours, gazing at his 
god playing poker or otherwise engaged. 
The only time he relinquished this stone 
was when he had a fight on hand, a rather 
frequent occurrence, as his perpetual limp 
and partially chewed-off ears testified. For, 
though his teeth were worn away by the 
stone-habit, he had a soul of steel and was 
afraid of nothing in the dog line. Gay’s 
dog was one of those from whom he would 
stand no nonsense, and they never met 
without attempting to settle their feud for 
once and all. Druro usually settled it by 
banging Weary on the nose until he let go, 
for the latter was a powerful beast, and if 
allowed ‘to work his wicked way, Toby 
would not have had a hope. But to-day, 
for some reason known to himself, Druro 
had an objection to hitting Gay’s dog and 
contented himself with wrenching Weary’s 
jaws apart, a dangerous and not very easy 








Tryon strode toward the house, followed by Guthrie and Gay. Almost as they reached 


open, and a man came out and stood in the light. 


He was passing his hand over his eyes 


odd gesture that would have told Gay who he was, even if every instinct in her 


feat to accomplish. Weary, however, came 
in for several sound kicks and cuffs from 
other directions, and his mistress was in 
by no means an angelic frame of mind by 
the time she had her champion safe back 
between her knees, held by his collar. 

‘Why don’t you keep your wretched little 
mongrel at home?” she inquired bitterly 
of Druro. 

“Tt’s a free country,” responded Lundi 
blandly, wiping his damp brow and Toby’s 
bloody ear with the same handkerchief. 
“You should train your bully to go for dogs 
of his own size.” 

“You know Toby always starts it.” 

“Well, I don’t say he doesn’t,’ admitted 
Druro. “But he does it on principle. He’s 
a born reformer—aren’t you, Tobe? Picks 
a scrap with anyone he considers a dis- 
reputable, dissipated character.’’ Toby’s 
master smiled mockingly at Weary’s mis- 
tress. 

“Reformation, like charity, should begin 
at home,” she flashed bak, and the instant 
she had uttered the words could have 
bitten off her tongue. For everyone was 
smiling delightedly. A few quarrels and 
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scandals give a zest to life in Rhodesia, and 
are always warmly welcomed. No one 
knew the real foundation of Gay’s and 
Druro’s misunderstanding, but it had been 
plain for some time that there was one. 

“We were talking about getting up a 
picnic,” said peace-loving Mrs. Hallett. 
‘“Mrs. Hading must be shown a real 
Rhodesian picnic.” 

“T want it to be a moonlight one!”’ cried 
Berlic. ‘‘They are twice as much fun.” 

“Yes; but there won’t be a moon for 
nearly a month,” some one complained. 

‘Well, we must have a day picnic now, 
and a moonlight one next month. We 
shall want your car, Lundi.” 

“You can have it any time. Where do 
you think of going?”’ 

“Either toSombwelo Forest or Selukine.”’ 

Everyone agreed that Mrs. Hading must 
see both of these lovely places. 

“T have to go to Selukine anyway, on 
business,” said Mrs. Hading, who had no 
idea of letting her plan to motor through 
that district in Druro’s company be inter- 
fered with by picnics, ‘so please let it be 
Sombwelo.” 
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the door was flung 
and through his hair in an 


had not recognized Druro 


‘You can have my ranch 
there as a base of opera- 
tions,” proffered Lundi, “‘and 
nake my boys do the work.”’ 

Phey all appauded this except 
Gay, who submitted that a picnic 
was not a picnic unless conducted 
on al-fresco lines, with all the cooking 
and eating done out of doors by 
the picnickers themselves. Druro under- 
stood that she objected to his ranch and 
was sorry he had spoken, especially as some 
of the otherslooked at her with understand- 
ing eyes also. However, she was outvoted, 
everyone crying that if she liked hard work 
and outdoor cooking and spiders and ants 
running over the table-cloth and mosquitoes 
biting her ankles, she could have them, but 
they would have the ranch. To Druro’s 
surprise and relief, she laughed and gave in 
quite pleasantly. Being a man, he could not 
know, that, at that very moment, she was 
dismally deciding that, considering all that 
had passed, she could not possibly go to 
Druro’s ranch. 

‘‘T shall have to be taken ill at the last 
moment,”’ she reflected, and could have 


















wept, 
for she 
loved picnics. 
and Druro’s 
ranch had a secret 
call for her heart. But 
she laughed instead, and 
helped, with a cheerful air, to draw up the lists 
of those who were to supply cars, chickens, 
cakes, crockery, and all the other incidentals 
that go to the making of a successful picnic. 
The tea-party had by this time become en- 
larged to the size of a reception, and with 
everybody talking and arguing at once, no 
one (except Gay) noticed that, after a little 
quiet conversation, Mrs. Hading and Druro 
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withdrew and disappeared. It transpired 
later that they had ordered an early lunch 
and started for Selukine in the Argyle. 

And that was only the beginning of it. 
In the weeks that followed, it became more 
usual to see Mrs. Hading in Lundi Druro’s 
car than out of it. 

Gay, stanch to her resolve, absented 
herself from the festivity at Sombwelo. 
It was no great exaggeration to plead that 
she was ill, for her spirit was sick if her 
body was not. But no one spared her the 
details of a successful and delightful day. 
It seemed that Druro had been a perfect 
host and Mrs. Hading a graceful and 
gracious guest. And, from that time 
forward, never a day passed in which the 
two did not spend some, at least, of its 
hours together. When Marice was not by 
Druro’s side in the big red car, sometimes 
learning to drive, sometimes just tearing 
through the air, e7 route to some mine or 
other which she wanted to see, they might 
be found in the Falcon lounge, playing 
bridge with another couple or just sitting 
alone, talking of London lamp-posts. Some- 
times they played two-handed poker, for 
Marice not only sympathized but shared 
with Druro his passion for cards. Perhaps 
this drew their hearts as well as their heads 
together. At any rate, to lookers-on they 
seemed absorbed in one another. 

Mrs. Hading essayed skilfully and very 
winningly to draw Gay into her intimate 
circle, and it vexed her to realize how she 
evaded her plans. Berlie, she had already 
subjugated and made a tool of; but Gay 
stood aloof and would not be beguiled. 
While perfectly courteous to Mrs. Hading 
and whole-heartedly admiring her beauty, 
she had yet distrusted and disliked her from 
the first. Now her dislike deepened, for 
she saw that the widow was harming 
Druro. She kept him from his work, and 
sympathized and pandered to the passions 
that already too greatly obsessed him. 
There were always cocktails and cards on 
the table before them. Druro was drawing 
closer round him the net of his weaknesses 
from which Gay had so longed to drag him 
forth. Between the latter and Lundi Druro 
there now existed a kind of armed peace 
which appeared to be based, on his side, in 
indifference, and, on hers, in pride. There 
was often open antagonism in their eyes as 
they faced each other. She despised him 


for lingering and lagging at the heels of 
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pleasure, and he knew it. Sometimes, when 
he was not actively angry with her, he 
thought she had grown older and sadder in 
a short while, and wondered if she were 
having trouble about young Derry, who 
was up-country, or whether old Derek was 
going the pace more than usual at home. 
It must be these secret: troubles, he thought, 
that had suddenly changed her from the 
laughing girl he knew into a rather beautiful 
but cold woman. Cold, yes, cold as the 
east wind! Sometimes her clear eyes 
chilled him like the air of a certain little 
cold hour of the dawn that he very much 
dreaded; it was a relief to turn away from 
them to the warm and subtle scents and 
frondlike ways of Marice Hading. 

For weeks now, he had divided his time 
so carefully between Mrs. Hading and 
poker at the club, that there was nothing 
at all left for the Leopard mine. His partner, 
M. R. Guthrie, commonly known as 
“Emma,” sometimes came from the mine 
to look for him, pedaling moodily into 
Wankelo on a bicycle, and always pedaling 
away more moodily than he came. He was 
a shriveled-up American with a_ biting 
tongue, and the only man in the country 
from whom Druro would take back talk. 

“What is this wine-woman-and-song 
stunt you are on now, Lundi?” he inquired, 
late one night, when he had cornered Druro 
in the club with a small but select poker- 
party of the hardest citizens in the country. 
Druro gave him a dark glance. 

‘““That’s my business,”’ he said curtly. 

“Have you any other business?” asked 
Emma bitterly. ‘You don’t happen to 
own a mine, I suppose?” 

“What are mines compared to jack- 
pots?” inquired Druro gravely. “Besides, 
what are you on that mine for, Emma? A 
decoration—or do you think you are my 
wet-nurse? I don’t remember engaging 
you in that capacity.” 

Guthrie rose, offended. 

“All right, my boy—go to blazes your 
own way!” 

“T can get there without leading-strings, 
anyway,” Lundi retorted cheerfully. 

“But not without apron-strings,”’ mut- 
tered his partner, departing on the faithful 
bicycle. ‘I dunno what’s come to the 
fellow!” 

In truth, Druro hardly knew himself. A 
kind of fever had taken possession of him, a 
fever of unrest and discontent with himself 
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and all things. He couldn’t remember how 
it began or when, but it seemed to him that 
life, in one moment, from being interesting 
and vivid, had turned old and cold and 
tasted like a rotten apple in his mouth. And 
he did not care how many drinks he took to 
wash the flavor away. He knew that he 
was drinking too much and neglecting his 
work, and jeopardizing other people’s money 
as well as his own by so doing, but his soul 
was filled with a bitter carelessness and 
indifference to these facts. He was anxious 
not to inquire too deeply within himself on 
the matter of what ailed him, being dimly 
aware of a something at the back of his 
mind that could inform him only too well. 
He wished to avoid all discussion with that 
something, sitting like a veiled, watching 
figure, waiting for some unoccupied hour. 
Up to now, he had been very successful in 
dodging the appointment, but he had pre- 
monition that he would be caught one of 
these days soon—in some little cold dawn- 
hour perhaps. 

There came a day when Mrs. Hading 
decided to return the hospitality shown her 
in Wankelo by giving an entertainment of 
her own. She mentioned her intention 
lightly to Druro. 

“T really must try and arrange to give a 
little jolly of my own in return for all the 
big jollies people here have given me.” 

In reality, she had determined on some- 
thing in the nature of “a surprise to the 
natives” that would put all their little 
picnics and dinner-parties entirely in thé 
shade, and duly impress not only Wankelo 
but Rhodesia and, incidentally, Lundi 
Druro. For, after several weeks of close 
intercourse with the latter, she had come 
to the conclusion that she might do very 
much worse than marry him. More, she 
actually desired to do so. The stimulus of 
his insouciant gaiety and originality, good 
looks and unfailingly good spirits had*come 
to be a necessary part of her existence. She 
needed him now, like a bracing cocktail she 
had grown used to taking so many times a 
day and could nolongerdowithout. Besides, 
the Leopard was panning out well, at the 
rate of a thousand pounds sterling per month, 
and had the prospect of doing far better. 

These were good-enough reasons for 
Mrs. Hading’s decision that Druro, as well 
as Wankelo, should be impressed by the 
finished splendor and grace of her “little 
jolly.” She intended to show him that, 
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when it came to choosing a wife who could 
spend his thousands graciously and to the 
best effect, he could never do better than 
Marice Hading. To which end, she concen- 
trated her whole mind on the purpose of 
making her entertainment a complete and 
conspicuous success. 

A little group of those people whom she 
favored with her intimacy were called into 
council, theoretically to help her with advice, 
thoughin practise she needed little of them 
but admiring applause. They met every 
morning in a corner of the lounge which, by 
introducing her own flowers, books, and 
cushions, she had made peculiarly hers. 
Here over morning tea the plans- for her 
“jolly” were projected and perfected, and 
here were always to be found Berlie Hallett 
and her mother, Cora Lisle, Johnny Doran, 
Major Maturin, and one or two lesser but 
useful lights. 

Druro, though he did little more than 
decorate the assembly with his good- 
tempered smile, was a most necessary 
feature of it, and Dick Tryon was more 
often than not to be found there also, 
though whether he came to scoff or bless, 
no one was quite certain. His position in 
the circle of Mrs. Hading’s satellites had 
never been clearly defined. He was sup- 
posed by some people to be hopelessly in 
love with Gay Liscannon, and that supposi- 
tion alone was enough to make Marice 
Hading anxious to attach him to her per- 
sonal staff. Besides, he was an interesting 
man and a clever lawyer—always a useful 
combination in a friend. At any rate, he 
was one of those who helped to applaud the 
program of Mrs. Hading’s jolly, which 
she eventually decided was to take the 
form of a bridge tournament followed by 
supper and a dance. 

This sounds a simple-enough affair, but, 
under Mrs. Hading’s treatment, it became 
rarefied. A chef for the supper had been 
commanded from Johannesburg, a string 
orchestra for the dance from Salisbury, and 
exquisite bridge prizes were being sent from 
a jeweler’s at the Cape. The hotel dining- 
room was to be transformed into a salon for 
the card tournament, the lounge decorated 
as a ballroom, and an enormous marquee 
erected for the supper. 

The day dawned at last when, all these 
arrangements being completed, there was 
nothing for the select council to do but 
congratulate each other on the prospect of 
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a perfect evening. Druro, however, who had 
for some days been showing (to the initiated 
eyes of his male friends, at least) signs of 
restlessness, not to say boredom, marred 
the harmony of this propitious occasion by 
absenting himself, thereby causing the presi- 
dent of the meeting palpable inquietude 
and displeasure. She missed her laughing 
cavalier, as she had a fancy for calling him, 


from her retinue. Plainly distraite, she sat- 


twisting her jeweled fingers and casting 
restless glances toward the door until 
certain emissaries, who had been sent 
forth, returned with the news that no one 
had seen Druro since eleven o’clock the 
night before, when he had gone off in a car 
with some mining men. The widow hid her 
annoyance under a pretty, petulant smile 
and the remark, 

“He must be given a penance this after- 
noon.” After which, she abruptly dismissed 
the audience until tea-time. 

When tea-time came, however, with its 
gathering in Mrs. Hallett’s sitting-room 
(the lounge being in preparation for the 
evening’s festivities), there was still no 
Druro. Further inquiry had elicited the 
fact‘that the men he had gone off with were 
from the Glendora. The Glendora was a 
mine owned by an Australian syndicate and 
run entirely by Australians, a hard-living, 
hard-drinking crowd, who, by reason of 
their somewhat notorious ways and also 
because none of them had wives, were left 
rather severely alone by the Wankelo 


community. One or two of the managers, . 


however, belonged to the club, and it was 
with these that Druro had disappeared. 
Mrs. Hading, whose petulance was not 
quite so pretty as in the morning, rather 
gathered than was told these things, and 
she saw very plainly that she had not 
gathered all there was to tell. Men havea 
curious way of standing back to back when 
women want to find out too much. But she 
did not need a great deal of enlightening, and 
when a man said with careless significance, 
“T expect he has forgottem all about to- 
night,” and the other men’s eyes went blank, 
she guessed what was at the bottom of it 
all. She had learned by now what were 


the occasions on which Druro so poignantly 
forgot, and she was furious, not because 
gambling might be bad for his bank- 
account or his immortal soul, but that he 
should dare to have a more burning interest 
than herself. 
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“What about sending some one to 
remind him?” suggested Maturin. Marice 
Hading regarded him coldly. 

‘“‘He is engaged to open the ball with me 
this evening. I do not think he is likely to 
forget.” There was more than a ring of 
arrogance in her tone, and, looking straight 
past him into the eyes of Gay Liscannon, she 
added acridly, ‘‘Whomsoever he may have 
thus distinguished in the past.” 

Gay, who, by some mischance, had 
happened accidentally upon the meeting, 
was taken off her guard by this direct 
attack, as the ready flush in her cheek 
clearly told. A moment later, she was her 
pale, calm self. But Mrs. Hading saw that 
her arrow shot at a venture had drawn 
blood. She really knew nothing of Gay’s 
quarrel with Druro, and her venture was 
based on a remark Berlie had let fall. But 
she was aware of a shadow between Gay and 
Druro that her sharp and curious eyes had 
never been able, to penetrate, and that 
infuriated her. Tryon, lazily examining his 
shoes, here interposed a casual remark. 

“T am willing to prophesy that what has 
happened once can happen again—in spite 
of William De Morgan.” 

It was Marice Hading’s turn to flush. 

“Tf I do not dance with Mr. Druro 
to-night, it will not be because he is absent,” 
she said, with cold arrogance. 

‘“‘ Vous verrons,”’ he answered agreeably. 
She gave him an insolent look. He had 
declared sides at last, and she knew where 


‘she stood. 


Gay dressed for the dance with but little 
enthusiasm. Pride made her put aside her 
longing to stay at home with her own 
wretchedness—pride and bitter curiosity, 
but, above all, a haunting fear of what the 
evening might bring forth. She had a 
strange premonition that something final 
and fatal was going to happen to her love 
for Druro. It was to be given its death- 
thrust, perhaps, by the announcement of 
an engagement between him and the widow. 
Surely, Marice Hading’s significance. had 
meant that if it had meant anything! This 
féte was to be the scene of her triumph. She 
meant to brandish Druro as a trophy— 
fastening him publicly to the wheels of her 
chariot. 

Strangely enough, what Gay dreaded 
still more was that. Druro would not turn 
up at all. She felt a miserable foreboding 
about the gang at Glendora. And it was 
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based on good grounds. They had once 
lured her brother Derry out to that camp, 
and what he had told her of his experiences 
there had left her with a wholesome dread 
and detestation of the Australians. 

“T wonder I got out with my skin,” said 
Derry. ‘They rooked me right and left. 
There isn’t a finer set of sharpers outside of 
Mexico City—and the whole gang ready to 
eat you up alive if you show by the twitch 
of an eyelash that you are ‘on’ to them.. 
There’s one pirate there—Capperne—who’s 
worse than all the rest. Nothing can 
beat him. You know he’s sharping you 
all the time, but he’s so slick you can 
never catch him out. And it wouldn’t 
be wise to, either.” 

These were the men that Druro had 
gone out to play poker with— Lundi 
Druro, with his love of fair play and 
easily roused temper and carelessness 
of consequences! It was a heavy and 
apprehensive heart that the girl hooked 
up inside her ball gown. 

The Falcon was a fairy-land of 
softly shaded lights and flowers of 
every shade of yellow and gold. Few 
flowers except those of the hardiest 
kinds could be got in any quantity at 
Wankelo, so Mrs. Hading had cleverly 
decided to use only those of one color, 
choosing sunflowers, marigolds, and allthe 
little yellow children of the Zinnia family. 
These, mingled with the tender green 
of maidenhair fern, of which quantities 
had been obtained from Selukine, riassed 
against walls draped with green, made an 
exquisite setting for her entertainment and 
her own beauty. She glided here and there 
among the amber lights, welcoming her 
guests and settling them at the little green- | 
clad card tables, a diaphanous vision of 
gold-and-orange chiffons, her perfect neck 
and shoulders ablaze with diamonds, and 
her little flat-coiffed black head, rather 
snakelike on its long throat, banded by a 
chain of yellow topazes. 

Everything blended in the picture she 
had made for herself, and the picture was 
perfect to behold. But, unfortunately, the 
person whom it had been created chiefly to 
impress was missing. Druro had not come. 

The bridge tournament waned to an end, 
and the dainty and expensive prizes were 
awarded; the guests flowed in a gentle, 
happy tide to the supper marquee and 
partook of such a collation of aspics and 
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salads, and soufflés and truffles, and such a 
divine brew of cup and amazing brand of 
cocktails as Wankelo had never before 
dreamed of in its philosophy; then back 
they ebbed, more happily and hilariously 
than they had flowed,-to the ballroom, where, 
on the stroke of midnight, the special string 
orchestra from Salisbury strung out sweet, 
tremolo opening bars of the first waltz. 
And Druro had not come! 

Mrs. Hading gracefully surrendered her- 
self to the arms of a great man who had been 
obliging enough to drop in accidentally by 
the evening train from Buluwayo, and, 
floating down the room, opened the ball. 


Her partner was a very great man indeed, — 


both in South African and English politics, 
and it was a feather of no small jauntiness 
in Marice Hading’s cap that she had been 
able to secure him for the vacant seat at her 
supper-table and afterward beguile him to 
the ballroom and into asking her to dance. 
His presence lent a final note of distinction 
to an extraordinarily successful evening, 
and she had every reason to be proudand 
triumphant—except one! But it was that 
one thing that poisoned all. No triumph 
could quench her rage and humiliation at 
Druro’s defection. 

“He shall pay! He shall pay!’’ were the 
words that beat time in her brain, all the 
while she was floating and gliding among 
her guests, full of graceful, weary words 
and charming, tired smiles, the only color 
in her face showing on her bitter lips. 

“He shall pay me my price for this,” she 
promised herself softly, “‘and it shall not 
be a light one.” 

(Hugh Hading had paid his price for her 
girlhood; Lundi Druro should pay for the 
rest of her life!) 

Only one thing could put her right with 
her own pride and before the little world 
which had witnessed the slight, and that she 
would exact—the announcement that he 
was hers, body and soul, to do with as she 
pleased. That the honor would be an empty 
one, this evening’s déroute would seem to 
have demonstrated; he had proved once 
more that he was no man’s man, and no 
woman’s man, either; he belonged to his 
sins and his weaknesses and his failings. 
But, for the moment, it would be enough for 
Marice Hading that he should propose to 
her and be accepted. Her time would come 
later—afterward. There were many modes 
of recompense of which she was passed mis- 


tress, many subtle means of repayment for 
injuries received. Such a mind as hers was 
not lacking in refined methods of inflicting 
punishment. It would be proved to him, 
in bitter retribution, that Marice Hading 
could not be trifled with and neglected— 
forgotten for a game of cards! 

In the mean time, she eased her anger a 
little by snubbing Tryon, when he came to 
claim a waltz she had given him early in 
the week. Looking at him with cool and 
lovely disdain as she leaned on the arm of 
the .great politician who still lingered with 
her, she disclaimed all recollection of any 
such engagement. 

‘You should be careful not to make such 
mistakes, Mr. Tryon,”’ she said haughtily. 

“‘Soit! The mistake is mine as well as the 
loss,’ he murmured gracefully, knowing 
very well what was his real crime. ‘But 
prophets must be prepared for losses. In 
olden days they have even been known to 
lose their heads for prophesying too truly.” 
And on that he made a bow, and returned to 
Gay, whom he had left in their sitting-out 
place, which was his car. She had danced 
but little all the evening and seemed lost 
in dark thoughts. 

“Tired?” he asked, leaning on the door 
beside. her. 

““No; but I’m sick of this dance,” she said 
fiercely. ‘‘ Take me for a spin, Dick.”’ 

“Right. But the roads are pretty bad in 
the dark, you know.”’ 

Gay pondered a moment. 

“The Selukine road isn’t bad’’— she 
paused a moment, then slowly added, 
‘and the road to Glendora.”’ 

It was Tryon’s turn to ponder. The road 
to the Glendora was the worst in the 
country, but it didn’t take him long to read 
the riddle. 

“Come on, then!” he said abruptly. 
“Shall I get your cloak?” 

“No; let me wear your things, Dick.” 
She took up a big motor-coat and deer- 
stalker from the driving-seat and slipped 
into them. The rose-pink gown disappeared 
and was lost under the darkness of tweed, 
and the cap covered her bright hair. She 
sat well back in the shadows of the tonneau. 

Tryon set the car going, climbed moodily 
into the lonely driving-seat, and steered 
away into the darkness just as the music 
stopped and a crowd of dancers came 
pouring out of the ballroom. 

The Glendora lay west of the town, and 
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the road to it ran past the club. As luck 
would have it, a man coming from the latter 
place, and pushing a bicycle before him, 
almost collided with them, causing Tryon 
to pull up short. 

“Ts that you, Emma Guthrie?” he called 
irritably. 

“Yep!” came the gloomy answer. 

“Seen anything of Lundi?”’ 

“Nope!” on a deeper tone of gloom. Gay 
touched Tryon’s shoulder. 

‘Make him come, too,”’ she whispered. 

“T’m just taking a run out to the Glen- 
dora,” announced Tryon. ‘‘ Want tocome?”’ 

“T do,” said Guthrie, with laconic sig- 
nificance, and climbed in beside the driver. 
They flipped through the night at thirty 
miles an hour, which was as much as Tryon 
dared risk on such a road. The Glendora 
was about ten miles off. Gay, furled in the 
big coat and kindly darkness, could hear the 
two men exchanging an occasional low 
word, but little was said. It was doubtful 
whether Guthrie knew who Tryon’s other 
passenger was. 

In time, the clanking and pounding of a 
battery smote their ears, and the twinkling 
myriad lights of a mining camp were spread 
across the darkness. One large wood-and- 
iron house, standing alone on rising ground, 
well back from the road, was conspicuously 
brilliant. The doors were closed, but lights 
and the sound of men’s voices raised in an 


_extraordinary uproar streamed from its 


open, unblinded windows and fanlights. 
Abruptly Tryon turned the car so that it 
faced for home, halted it in the shadow of 
some trees, and jumping out, strode toward 
the house, followed by Guthrie and Gay. 

Almost as they reached it, the door was 
flung open, and a man came out and stood 
in the light. He was passing his hand over 
his eyes and through his hair in an odd ges- 
ture that would have teld Gay who he was, 
even if every instinct in her had not 
recognized Druro. The pandemonium in 
the house had fallen suddenly to a great 
stillness, but as Guthrie and Tryon reached 
the house, it broke forth again with increased 
violence, and a number of men rushed out 
and laid hands on Druro as if to detain him. 
He flung them off in every direction; a 
couple of them fell scrambling and swearing 
over the low rail of the veranda. Then, 
several spoken sentences, terse, and clean- 
cut as cameos, fell on the night air. 


“Come on home, Lundi; we have a car 
here.”’ 

‘“T tell you he has killed Capperne! 
Capperne is dead as a bone!” 

“All right!” came Druro’s voice, cool and 
careless. ‘‘If he’s dead, he’s dead. I am 
prepared to accept the consequences.” 

The Australians stood off, grouped to- 
gether, muttering. Guthrie and Tryon 
moved to either side of Druro, and between 
them he walked calmly away from the house. 
When they reached the car, he took the 
seat beside Tryon, Guthrie climbed in 
next to Gay, and they drove away 
without a word being spoken. The 
whole nightmare happening had passed 
with the precision and ease of a clockwork 
scene played by marionettes. Now the 
curtain was down, and nothing remained 
but the haunting, fateful words still ringing 
in the ears of them all. Small wonder they 
sat silent as death. As the car entered the 
precincts of the town, Druro said to Tryon: 

‘“‘T must go to the police camp and report 
this thing, Dick. But, first, drive to the 
Falcon, will you? I’ve just remembered 
that I had an appointment there and must 
go and apologize.” 

They drew up at a side entrance of the 
hotel and Druro stepped out and turned 
almost mechanically to open the door for 
those behind. So far he had shown no 
knowledge of Gay’s presence, but he now 
looked straight into her eyes without any 
sign of surprise. He held out his hand to 
help her to descend, and, in the same in- 
stant, swiftly withdrew it. 

“T forgot,” he said, and, for an instant, 
stood staring at his palm and then at her in 
a dazed musing sort of way. “There is 
blood upon it!” 

Gay could not speak. Her heart felt 
breaking. It seemed to her that, in that 
moment, with the shadow of crime on him, 
he had suddenly changed into a bright- 
haired, innocent, wistful boy. She longed, 
with an infinite, brooding love that was 
almost maternal, to shelter and comfort him 
against all the world. But she could do 
nothing. Even if she could have spoken, 
there was nothing to say. Only, on an 
impulse, she caught the hand he had drawn 
back and, foramoment, held it close between 
her warm, generous little palms. Then she 
slipped away into the darkness, and he went 
into the hotel, walking like a manina dream. 


The conclusion of The Leopard will appear in the August issue. 
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RANDED and blackened by my own misdeeds. 
I stand before you—notasone who pleads 
For mercy or forgiveness, but as one, 
After a wrong is done, 
Who seeks the why and wherefore. 

Go with me , 
Back to those early years of love, and see 
Just where our paths diverged. You must recall Pa 
Your wild pursuit of me. outstripping all par 
Competitors and rivals till, at last. ‘* | 
You bound me sure and fast eS 
With vow and ring. 
I was the central thing 
In all the universe for you just then. 4 wt 
Just then, for me, there were no other men; s : 
I cared 
Only for tasks and pleasures that you shared— 
Such happy. happy days! You wearied first. 
I will not say you wearied, but a thirst 
For conquest and achievement in Man's realm 
Left Love's bark with no pilot at the helm. 
The money-madness and the keen desire 
To outstrip others set your heart on fire. 
Into the growing conflagration went 
Romance and sentiment. 
Abroad, you were aman of parts and power; 
Your double dower 
Of brawn and brains gave youa leader's place. 
‘At home, you were dull, tired, and commonplace. 
You housed me, fed me, clothed me: you were kind, 
But oh, so blind, so blind! 
You could not, would not see my woman's need 
Of small attentions; and you gave no heed 
When I complained of loneliness. You said: 
“A man must think about his daily bread 
And not waste time in empty social life. 
He leaves that sort of duty to his wife, 
And pays her bilks, and lets her have her way, 
And feels she should be satisfied.” 

Each day, 
Our lives that had been one life at the start, 
Farther and farther seemed to drift apart. 
Dead was the old romance of man and maid. 
Your talk was all of politics or trade. 
Your work, your club, the mad pursuit of gold 
Absorbed your thoughts. Your duty-kiss fell cold 
Upon my lips. Life lost its zest, its thrill, 
Until 
One fateful day, when earth seemed very dull, 
It suddenly grew bright and beautiful. 
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I spoke a little, and he listened much: 
There wasattentionin his eyes,and such 

A note of comradeship in his low tone, 

] felt no more alone. 

There was a kindly interest in his air; 

He spoke about the way I dressed my hair, 
And praised the gown I wore. 

It seemedathousand,thousand years and more 
Since I had been so noticed. Hed mine ear 
Been used to compliments year after year, 
If 1 had heard you speak 

As this man spoke, I had not been so weak. 
The innocent beginning 

Of all my sinning 

Was just the woman's craving to be brought 
Into the inner shrine of some man's thought. 
You held me there, as sweetheart and as bride. 
And then, as wife, you left me far outside— 

So far. so far, you could not hear me call. 

You might, you should have saved me from my fall: 
I was not bad, just lonely—that was all. 



























A man should offer something to replace e? 
The sweet adventure of the lover's chase, 

Which ends with marriage. Love's neglectedlaws 

Pave pathways for the “statutory cause. 
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DRAW BY JOUN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


“It embarrassed him terribly to confess these things. And think of my feelings!” 


(‘How She Learned Him to Write") 





"How She Learned Flim toWnte 


(By Gouverneur“ Wlorris 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


T least she was in the country 
of the great Hamilton Scott. 
Those were his mountains which 
surrounded the valley and, hud- 
dling shoulder to shoulder, like a crowd 
of giants, and craning their necks, looked 
down into it. Among these mountains were 
the log cabins, the brooks, the illicit stills, 
the rattlesnakes, the shots in the night, the 
feuds, and all the wicked and exquisite 
people whom he had made his own. His 
weight, perhaps, had pressed the very 
rattan upon which she sat; his eyes, perhaps, 
had gazed through the dingy window-glass 
of this pretentious mountain-hotel sun- 
parlor. 


Oh, even if she didn’t feel up to much yet, 
it was good to be alive! 
She had a pad on her knee and a pencil in 


her hand. Every now and then she put the 
business end of the pencil in her mouth. 
It was one of the things she had been 
taught not to do. 

Her brows were drawn into a knot. 
That was because she did not know how to 
begin the story that she was-going to write, 
and was trying to make it begin itself. At 
the end of an hour, there was a sharp, 
clicking sound. And she removed from her 
mouth the lead point of the pencil which she 
had just bitten off. She had left her knife 
up-stairs. The pad on her knee was still 
blank. She drew a long breath and slowly 
untied her knotted brows. Then she laughed 
at herself, and she thought: 

“T’m still too shaky to do any good. TH 
just get out into that sunshine and keep out 
in it until I’m strong; and I’ll talk to all the 
people I meet, and fill myself with local 
color, the way he did, and then if I can’t 
write, why, I can’t! And that’s all there is 
about it.” 

So she went out in the sunshine and 
turned into a level path that diagonaied 
the field at the back of the hotel. It was 


along this path that she marked the various 
stages of her convalescence. In the middle 
of the field was the rock from which she 
had returned, exhausted and discouraged, 
on her first day. Beyond was the grove of 
red cedars in which, on the third day, she 
had flung herself face down and cried. A 
quarter of a mile farther was another 
mile-post of recovery —a wild-apple tree, 
under whose blossoming shade she had 
fainted. 

But to-day, so swiftly had she grown bet- 
ter, the apple blossoms had only just fallen 
and her goal tay at least a mile beyond. 
Her goal was that point at which the path 
should leave the level and lift toward the 
mountains — his mountain, the mountain 
which Hamilton Scott had made famous, 
and which, incidentally (out of pure grati- 
tude, doubtless), had enriched him in return. 

Hamilton Scott could command two thou- 
sand dollars apiece for as many short stories 
as he cared to write. Heaven only knows 
what he received for a serial; and when his 
work appeared between covers, why, then 
the real money began to come in. He was 
a best seller to the wth power. But he was 
better things than this. For men in his 
own profession and who knew what they 
were talking about admired what he wrote, 
and thought that he deserved his success, 
and wished him well. And they liked him 
personally, too. He was exactly like his 
stories — big, easy-going, kind, exhilarating, 
and full of mischief. Also, in spite of his 
tremendous earning power, he had always 
thrown away too much, and given away too 
much, and he was almost always hard up. 

Lucy Grey came to her goal at last. The 
path dipped to a little brook, crossed this 
upon a plank, and bent sharply upward 
through : a rhododendron thicket. 

“Oh,” she thought, “it’s much the far- 
thest I’ve walked yet, and DP m not even out 
of breath! I wonder 
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A guilty look came into her frank brown 
eyes. She crossed the brook. 

“‘T wonder,” she thought, “if I couldn’t 
climb — just a teenie little way!” 

The path became steeper, her breath 
shorter. But, just above, the rhododendrons 
ended, and if she could once get to the top 
of that great boulder up there, she would 
have a wonderful view. 

She got to the top of the boulder, and the 
view was even more wonderful than she had 
anticipated. It was not only wide and beau- 
tiful but it went round and round. 

“‘Oh dear!” she gasped, and she sat down 
and then flopped over in a dead faint. 

When she came to, it was to find herself 
respectfully but unconventionally supported 
by a pair of strong arms. One arm sup- 
ported her head, and the other, its hand 
having gathered her skirts modestiy about 
her ankles, supported: her feet at an eleva- 
tion slightly higher than her head. A 
drawling mountain voice said, 

‘““You-all mus’ excuse me, m’am, but this 
a-way’s quicker’n goin’ down to the run 
fo’ water.” 

With which, the mountaineer laid her 
feet respectfully back on the rock from 
which he had lifted them, and, before with- 
drawing the arm that supported her head, 
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boosted her into a comfortable sitting- 
position. 

“‘T must have fainted,” she said. ‘‘I was 
very sick in New York, and I’ve come down 
here to get well.” 

“New York—that’s up No’th, I reckon.” 

She nodded, and took her first good look 
at him. 


It 


AnD that night she wrote in her diary: 

“Even if I’m not to be a great writer 
like H. S., perhaps I may yet do some good 
in the world. I overtaxed my strength this 
afternoon and fainted. A young moun- 
taineer found me and brought me to. He 
lifted my head and feet as high as he could 
and — snap! —I tame to. He says they 
always do it that way in the mountains. 
(N. B. If so, isn’t it likely that it was so 
that they brought people to in Elizabeth’s 
time?) These mountain people are pure 
Elizabethan. They use words that have 
been forgotten in other parts of America. 
They are the reai Americans. Just say his 
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name over to yourself — Champ Kitchen! 


Isn't that an Anglo-Saxon poem of a 
name? He is as handsome a man as ! 
ever saw, and has fine teeth, which 

most of the mountaineers haven’t. 

And such a good mind—quick 

and understanding 
and playful—but so 
pathetically un- 
tutored. 

“T am glad 
nobody can see 
me. ..%. 2m 
blushing crim- 
son... 2 aid 
such an awful 
thing. I said 


$y ‘ 
~ 4 * 
. 


to myself, ‘Such a keen, hungry mind 
ought to have food,’ and I offered to 
lend him books. And he had to confess 
that he doesn’t even know his letters! 
Think of that in this enlightened age! 
He is over six feet tall. He ‘reckons’ he 
must be about thirty years old; he has a 





* He doesn't even look in love with me. 
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He's as prim as a stove” 


good mind, a fine mind, and he can’t read 
or write. When he has a little sum to do, 
he does it on his fingers. And it embar- 
rassed him terribly to confess these things. 
And think of my feelings! I almost went 
plum through the rock we were sitting on. 

“But he wasn’t angry, bless his big heart! 
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And he wouldn’t let me come all the way 
homealone. He was afraid I’d have another 
attack. He came three-quarters of the way 
with me, and, oh, you should have seen his 
face when I offered to teach him to read and 
write! 

“We are to have school in the cedar 
grove. He won’t come to the hotel — and 
for such a funny reason. The proprietor 
owes him money for eggs, and Champ 
Kitchen is afraid, if he comes to the hotel, 
that the proprietor will feel that he’s got 
to pay him, and probably it isn’t convenient, 
and all and all. Did you ever hear of such 
exquisite delicacy?” 

The next night, she wrote: 

“Champ Kitchen is such a dear—just like 
a good little boy—so bright and quick and 
eager to please. But I can’t make him say 
the letters the way I saythem. But never 
mind; ‘I’ll /earn him,’ as he would say.” 

Two weeks later, she wrote: 

“My own dear mother wouldn’t know 
me! Oh, .this wonderful climate, and all 
and all! We have our lessons al! over the 
shop now. I’ve been half-way up a moun- 
tain and I could have gone the rest of the 
way. I didn’t even breathe fast. Some day 
he is going to show me his little house 
where he lives and cook lunch for me. 
Improper? That’s according to convention. 
He is the soul of chivalry and honor. I'd 
trust myself anywhere with him.” 

A few days later, she wrote: 

“His house has a kitchen and a bedroom, 
all so neat and clean. The chimney is 
sticks and clay. The stove is the hearth- 
stone and an iron kettle. He has chickens 
and turkeys and a cow. The cow was out 
walking in the woods somewhere, and it 
was an hour before he came back with a 
pail of milk, and, of course, that made lunch 
very late and I was faint with hunger. But 
wasn’t it characteristically Southern? Oh, 
the dear, unsophisticated, idle, chivalrous 
ones! How I love them! 

“After lunch, just as I was about to tear 
myself away, a thunder-storm came round 
the corner of the mountain. The thing cut 
loose like a battle, and I thought the end 
of the world had come. I’m not afraid of 
men, cows, snakes, or mice. I’m _ not 


especially afraid of the Lord. I don’t know 
why. But even a small thunder-storm can 
have Lucy Grey’s goat any time it comes 
around. 
He said, 


I have never been so frightened. 
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““ “Why, yo’ po’ lil’ bird, you’se mos’ 
skairt ter deaf.’ 

‘And all I could say was, 

“Oh, please let’s go into the cellar.’ And 
he was, oh, so pitiful and concerned, and so 
ashamed to have to confess that there wasn’t 
any cellar! 

“Then there came such a terrible flash 
and crash that I just put back my head and 
screamed. He didn’t say a word. He just 
picked me up and sat me in his lap and put 
both arms round me, and I hid my face 
against him. 

“The next crash was farther off, and the 
next farther still. Up to that time, I hadn’t 
minded being in his lap or anything, but 
now I thought I could face what was left of 
the storm in a chair all to myself, so I 
began to wriggle. But he just held me 
tighter and said, 

“*Wait till we’re sartin sho’ it ain’t 
comin’ back.’ 

“The next crash wasn’t a crash; it was 
just a grand, far-off grumble, and he had to 
let me go. He walked over to the one win- 
dow and looked out. You couldn’t see 
much for the rain. “After a minute or two, 
he turned round and looked at me. And he 
said: 

““Tt ain’t fair to yo’ in my own house, 
but, Miss Lucy, I does wish ter gracious 
that sto’m had come back ’n stayed back. 
Yo’ is sho’ boun’ ter excuse me, Miss Lucy, 
but you was mos’ skairt ter deaf.’ 

“*T know it,’ I said; ‘I’m sorry and 
ashamed. Thunder-storms are my great 
weakness. And as long as there isn’t any 
cellar, why, I’m bound to confess that you 
did the only possible thing. And there’s 
nothing to excuse or forgive.’ 

“ ‘Ves they is,’ he said; ‘I knowed 
mighty well that sto’m had gone fo’ good.’ 

“Of course, after that, I had to go, though 
it was still raining hard. For a man to 
take a girl on his knees for her benefit is one 
thing; to keep her there because it amuses 
him is another. And I told Champ Kitchen 
so without mincing. 

“Tt was a wet, cold rain, and when we 
got to the bottom of the mountain, I was 
pretty well tuckered out. He said that I 
looked pale, and that set me thinking. He 
was so ashamed and contrite about the 
storm - not - coming - back business that I 
wanted to comfort him somehow. And 
then I have a very troublesome conscience, 
and it kept telling me that I hadn’t really 
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“ He took one big step, and caught me in his arms and kissed mc ™ 
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minded so much as I had said, and that I’d 
made poor Champ Kitchen more miserable 
than the facts warranted. So I-said: 

‘I feel faint. I think I’ll rest a minute.’ 

“Oh, I don’t know what had got into me! 
I’d no sooner told one lie than I began 
to act another. I swayed dizzily and just 
let myself tumble — toward him. 

“My intention was to come to almost 
instantly — but I didn’t. It wasn’t the 
first time I’d ever been kissed — not by 
any means. But it was the first time that 
it had ever counted. 

“Tt was still raining hard, but I don’t 
believe that, for a full minute, one single 
drop fell on any part of my face. And for 
that full minute I was pleased with myself 
for the way I had acted, and then I felt 
the opposite and could have killed myself. 
So I fetched an awful groan, and it scared 
poor Champ so that he almost dropped me. 
And he didn’t kiss me again, and I came to. 

““*Vo’ po’ lil’ thing,’ he said; ‘yo’ is 
pale as a hant!’ 

“That was too much. 

“‘ “Champ Kitchen,’ I said, ‘I’m not pale 
as a ghost — and you know it. I’m red as 
a beet. And you know why I’m red as a 
beet. I only pretended to faint. I wanted 
to see what you’d do. And you did! You 
certainly did! I’m a bad, wicked, mis- 
chievous girl. I’m what you’d call a hell-cat 
round here. And I won’t say what you are, 
but I don’t think we are very improving 
society for each other. I lied, and you took 
advantage. And I’m plenty well enough to 
go back North, and I’m going!’ 

“He ought to have wilted away. But he 
didn’t. His eyes got very shiny and he 
laughed. And shook his head. And he said: 

‘Yo’ wouldn’t hev lied to anyone but 
me. I wouldn’t hev took advantage of 
anyone but yo’ — not of any other girl in 
all Gawd’s worl’. Don’ that make no dif- 
ference?’ ‘ 

‘““ “What do you mean?’ 

““T mean I loves you. And that it’s 
only iffen yo’ don’ love me that yo’ is a 
heli-cat. If yo’ loves me, then yo’ done j jes’ 
right.’ 

“Oh, if I could only reproduce the soft, 
cooing way he spoke! I can’t even spell the 
words the way he pronounced them. 

“But I wouldn’t forgive either of us, 
although he kept pleading all the way to the 
cedar grove, and I wouldn’t even promise 
to keep on giving him lessons. 
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“But after he’d said good-by half a dozen 
times, and had turned and walked off, I 
called him back—and told him that I 
would give each of us one more trial. 

““*Champ Kitchen,’ I said, ‘you can 
come to school to-morrow, right here in 
this grove, but if — well, I’m doing this 
because, as you say, I wouldn’t have acted 
a lie to anyone but you and you wouldn’t 
have taken advantage of anyone but me. 
I like you better than any man I ever saw; 
and I believe you when you say the same 
about me. Bu 
to screw down the lid of my feelings tight, 
and you've got to do the same with yours, 
because—well—we—New York—you!’ 

“Oh, I made a fine mess of the last part 
of what I was trying to say. Imagine me 
showing up in my mother’s house with a 
mountaineer who couldn’t read or write, 
and saying, ‘This is the man I’m going to 
marry.’ And as for me going to live in 
his house — well, not much! Even if I 
did love him—which I don’t—I couldn’t live 
in a house that was fifty per cent. thunder- 
storm and zero per cent. cellar. 

“But, of course, I’d hurt his feelings fright- 
fully. And he pulled himself up very tall 
and haughty, and proceeded to hurt mine. 
He was very bitter and sarcastic. He said of 
course he understood that money and oppor- 
tunity were everything. The mere fact 
that he was lineally descended from a belted 
earl, and that all his family had fought in all 
our national wars, etc., etc., gave him no 
right to aspire to such an exalted personage 
as myself. Was it pork that my father 
packed or was it sardines? It didn’t 
matter. Love was nothing; honesty didn’t 
count. My word, but I felt small (and 
mad) by the time he was through! And it’s 
two o’clock in the morning, and I can’t 


_sleep. Every time I shut my eyes I feel 


his lips kissing me (and that would wake 
one of the seven sleepers), and every time I 
open my eyes I hear his lips scolding me 
(and that would make a rhinoceros want to 
go to sleep). He may come to ‘school’ to- 
morrow if he likes, but I won’t be there.” 

The next night she wrote: 

“‘T was there, after all. AndI’m so glad 
I went, because I thought I owed him not 
an apology but an extenuation, and he 
came because he said he just had to. And 
we walked in the woods and explained a lot 
of things to each other. I oughtn’t to have 
encouraged him, but I did. And I’m not 
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* Just as he came in through the door, I turned and faced him. We looked at each other for a while ™ 
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more than half sorry. I told him (it was his 
proposition) that if he could make himself 
into my kind of a man, and prove that he 
could support me in the way in which I had 
been accustomed, that —-well, that I liked 
him better than anybody else — and oh, it’s 
so hard to explain delicate shades of things! 
I didn’t give him an option on me. I gave 
myself an option on him.” 

Several days later: 

‘“‘Champ’s progress is wonderful, because 
he is so full of hope. He spells lots of words, 
and he can almost read. He’s almost got 
the hang of it. But I can really complain 
of the way he keeps his side of the bargain. 
He doesn’t even Jook in love with me. He’s 
as prim as a stove. His language has im- 
proved, too, and, when he tries, he can give 
a capital imitation of the way I pronounce. 

‘““T came down here to get well and to 
learn to write stories. The first is all I’ve 
accomplished. Instead of my learning 
things, I’m ‘learning’ him. As for stories, 
I’m living one, old Diary! And you may not 
find it interesting, but Ido. You wouldn’t. 
You’re made of wood-pulp, and that’s as 
bad as being stuffed with sawdust. 

“Now that I’m strong and well, I ought 
to pack up and trek. The season here is 
over. Peaches are almost ripe. It’s sum- 
mer — almost, and I think that I’m being 
talked about. To-morrow I’ll talk to the 
station-master about trains. At least I'll 
have taught Champ to read and write easy 
words; the rest will come of itself, and then 
— who knows? Oh, me — silly-fool me, 
that wanted to be a highbrow spinster and 
write stories like Hamilton Scott and be 
celebrated and envied. And all I think 
about now is — other things. 

“"Scuse me a moment, Mr. Diary. 
There’s a moon, and I’m going to look at it. 

“Here I am back. The moon is still 
there, but I shocked him awfully. I stared 
at him till he began to tremble, and then I 
said, ‘All I want is to love and to be loved.’ 
And now he’s getting behind Champ 
Kitchen’s mountains as fast as he can, poor 
old thing! Champ’s mountains? And I, 
that was once so happy because they were 
Hamilton Scott’s mountains! I must meet 
that man some day and tell him just whom 
these mountains belong to. And I, who 
thought all his men were so wonderful and 
attractive and real! He never met my 
Champ, or there might be one real flesh- 
and-blood man in one of his old stories. 
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If I could do Champ to the life on Monday, 
I’d be an internationalist — by Saturday! 
Sometimes I feel as if I could chuck 
family and friends and everything, and live 
in his hut and pick the chickens and drat 
the cellar! If a thunder-storm did come, 
I'd hide where I did before and be safe. 

“TIsn’t it awful to feel reckless, and not 
dare to be reckless? It’s the most humili- 
ating combination there is. Reason tells 
me that I’d get on as merrily with a merman 
at the bottom of the unplumbed sea as with 
an illiterate mountaineer in an unplumbed 
hut. And reason, cold reason, shall sway 
me. But there’s another voice in me, a 
voice somewhere between reason and in- 
stinct. And that voice says, ‘You'll be 
unhappy if you do, and if you don’t, you'll 
be miserable.’ Well, I’ll have to be miser- 
able, I suppose. I couldn’t go the way 
the girls round here go, indeed I couldn’t. 
First, they are rather pretty—some of them 
—and then they marry, and after a few 
years of that, those that don’t turn white 
turn yellow, and they ‘stick snuff’ until 
their gums recede and their teeth drop out, 
and—then, when there’s a thunder-storm, 
I’m very sure there is no place for them to 
hide, poor brutes!” 

Three days later: 

““We’ve had a scene. And I’m leaving 
to-morrow. It’s all over. He says I’m a 
‘sure-thing’ woman. He said if I’d marry 
him, he’d give me his word of honor that 
he’d support me and be presentable in any 
society, and that if I wouldn’t take his word, 
it was because I didn’t trust him and didn’t 
believe in him, and that being the case, no 
marriage between us could ever be any 
good, anyway. I told him as gently as I 
could that I did believe in him and trust 
him, but that—and I finished by making a 
botch of what I was trying to say. Then 
he looked at me for a time, and then he said: 

“*T could make you marry me. But I 
won’t. I won’t, because they’s no faith in 
you—no trust. You are no good!’ 

““ “Make me marry you!’ I cried, mad 
as a hornet. ‘I like that!’ 

“He took one big step, and caught me 
in his arms and kissed me, and I could have 
killed him, and while I was trying to think 
up a way to kill him, I kissed him back. 
Then he dropped me like a hot cake and 
marched off, laughing. 

“And I hope I never see him again, be- 
cause—well, if you must know, old Wood- 
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pulp, because he cou/d make me marry him 
if he wanted to. And I’d rather die! I 
wish I could think of a way to punish him.” 

Middle of the night: 

“T shall punish him. I'll put him in a 
story, and I'll just crucify him. I'll call it 
‘How I Learned Him to Read.’ ” 

The next night: 

“T didn’t feel well enough to face the 
long trip north, never felt so mean and 
unhappy and wretched, in my life. Wish 
I was dead. Went to the cedar-grove school, 
but, of course, he didn’t come. He thinks 
I’ve gone. He thinks I’m a little cur. And 
he’s right.- I want to be his wife—I do— 
I do! And I don’t dare face the music. 
I remember a line in a play: 


“**T belong to a race half made up of passion and 
half of caution.’” 


Three days later, on board car Wish-ton- 
Wish, Southern Railway, northward bound, 
she wrote: 

“Tt’s all right. Everything’s all right. 
Lovely world going by car window. And 
Lucy Grey isn’t a cautious little cur of a 
hell-cat any more. She’s a noble woman. 
She trusted, and the Lord let loose a 
shower of blessings on her head, bless the 
Lord! Lucy Grey moped around the hotel 
until all the caution was gone clean out of 
her. And she kept looking toward the 
mountain. And when she’d made up her 
mind that the mountain was never, never 
coming to her, she put on her best 
white tennis-shoes and went to the 
mountain. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible. No; it doesn’t. 
I made up my mind that I could live in an 
unplumbed hut and be happy. And when 
I got to the unplumbed hut, I’d hurried so 
that I was all out of breath. And—O Lord! 
—when I knocked on the door there was no 
answer, and I could have cried. But I went 
in, and there, on the kitchen table, what do 
you think there was, old Paper-pulp? There 
was a little yellow pad about four by five, 
and a bottle of ink and a pen, and there was 
writing on the pad—a very small, neat 
writing. 

“Tt was the beginning of a story. I read 
the beginning before I looked at the title. 
The beginning is burned into my brain. 
It was this: 

‘She was a bold, patronizing little thing 


’ 
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‘And then I looked at the title. This 
was the title: 


“* How SHE LEARNED Him To WRITE, 
“* By HamILton Scorr’ 


“Tf there’d been a cellar under the house, 
I’d have gone through the floor into it! 
If there’d been a whale handy, I’d have 
jumped into his mouth and been swallowed. 

“‘And just then I heard his light, strong 
footsteps outside, and I pulled myself 
together, and just as he came in through 
the door, I turned and faced him. We 
looked at each other for a while. And then 
I pointed at the yellow pad and he spoke, 
and he had the most delightful, cultivated 
enunciation and pronunciation and all in 
all that you ever heard. 

“‘ “That seems to have been a snap judg- 
ment,’ he said. ‘I was angry when I wrote 
it. I hoped to punish you for not seeing.’ 

“* ‘But I’m not to be punished,’ I said. 
‘I did see—after a time. And I flung every- 
thing to the winds; at least, I thought I was 
doing just that, and I came back.’ 

“ *To stay?’ 

“¢*To stay. Are you Hamilton Scott?’ 

“ “Ves; I live like this part of every 
year—it’s fun, and I gather material.’ 

“He looked so cool and aloof that my 
heart sank into my best tennis-shoes. But 
I had to be bold, if not patronizing, so I 
said, 

“*Was I nothing but material?’ 

“His smile changed into a sort of mis- 
chievous grin. And he changed the sub- 
ject. He said, 

“ *T think we are going to have a pecu- 
liarly awful thunder-storm.’ 

“Tnvoluntarily I turned and looked out 
of the window. There wasn’t a cloud in the 
sky. I looked back at him. 

“He had seated himself in one of his two 
chairs, and was still mischievously grinning. 
Then he lifted his eyebrows in a comical 
way, and gave his left knee one little pat 
with the palm of his hand. 

“Memories of the other, the real thunder- 
storm, rushed to my brain and made my face 
so red that I wanted to hide it. 

“So I hid it. 

“And then he mumbled in my ear, which 
wasn’t hidden, something about ‘material 
—enough—last a man—his whole lifetime 
—and then some.’ ” 


Gouverneur Morris’s next story, A Bountiful Forgiveness, wil] appear in the August issue. 
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The Christmas tea grew very merry, and old Colonel Hawthorne, friend of the family for countless years, 
found it his pleasant duty to be genial with the good-looking secretary 
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ATHERINE BUSH has given up her position of shorthand typist in the office of Livingstone & Dev- 
eraux (familiarly known as ‘Liv & Dev”’)- Jew money-lenders, and becomes secretary to Sarah Lady 
Garribardine, one of the great ladies of London society. This move upon her part is in the way of a well- 
formed plan to lift herself out of the environment in which she has been brought up and into one where she 
will find more congeniality—and perhaps attain conspicuous worldly success. Katherine is twenty-two and 
a girl of unusual intelligence. By diligent self-culture she has acquired a fondness for good literature, has 
learned to play the piano, and has taught herself French. Thus, she is already far above the cultural plane 
of her three sisters and two brothers, with whom she lived at Laburnum Villa, in the London suburb of 
Bindon’s Green. They appear to her hopelessly vulgar, with ideals that are utterly sham and low. Their 
social aspirations are quite satisfied with the prospective entrance of the typically middle-class Mabel 
Cawber into the family as the wife of the brother Fred. With the exception of her eldest sister, Matilda, 
Katharine loathes them all. 

Among the clients of “ Liv & Dev” was Lord Algernon (“Algy’’) Fitz-Rufus, the younger son of a stingy 
Welsh marquis. Katharine falls in love with him, and he in turn becomes very devated, but she knows 
that his family would never forgive him if he married her and that the lives of both would be ruinéd. 
So, although in love with him, she resolves to put him out of her life, and writes him to forget 
about her. It is shortly after this that she enters upon her new position and goes to live in the fine man- 
sion in Berkeley Square. Henceforth she takes little interest in her family, but when her sister Gladys asks 
for help in making her fiancé keep his promise of marriage, Katherine gladly gives it, and with success. 

Lady Garribardine becomes greatly interested in her new secretary, who shows a passionate desire to 
learn and improve herself in every way, and the girl sees in her employer her sought-for model of the true 
aristocrat. This titled woman never loses sight of the responsibilities of her station and class. Katherine 
quickly assimilates her ideas and looks around for others who can help her. A frequent visitor is Lady 
Garribardine’s nephew, Gerard Strobridge, who is married to Lady Beatrice, born Thorvil, a thoroughly 
unconventional woman. The pair go their own ways. Katherine believes Gerard a man from whom she 
can learn true culture, and resolves, without thinking of possible consequences, that she will make him see 
in her more than his aunt’s secretary. 

The Christmas holidays are spent at Lady Garribardine’s estate, Blissington Court. The Strobridges 
and Lao Delemar, to whom, at the moment, Gerard is devoted, are of the house-party. Before leaving town, 
he had an opportunity to note Katherine’s intelligence and attractiveness, but her position in his aunt’s 
household made him hesitate to begin even a slight flirtation, much as he is inclined to. In the country, he 
makes friendly advances, but the girl holds him off with great tact and dignity, which only increases his 
determination to be more in her company. On Christmas day, Katherine serves the guests at tea-time. 


HE Christmas tea grew very 
merry, and old Colonel Haw- 
thorne, friend of the family for 
countless years, found it his 
pleasant duty to be genial with 
the good-looking secretary. Ger- 

ard continued to watch; she answered his 
pleasantries with so much.wit and never the 
least presumption. 


After a while, he drifted up to his aunt’s 
own sitting-room for a quarter of an hour 
before dressing-time. Lao had been cajoled 
into thinking all was well between them, 
and had gone off to make herself especially 
beautiful for dinner. 

She had been through one or two dis- 
quieting moments. Gerard had appeared 
all that an eager lover should be, and 
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she felt she must have been stupid in some 
way to have given him the impression that 
she was serious. She had no rival —that was 
plain to be seen. He never spoke to Betty 
D’Estaire, who was the only other young 
woman of the party. Perhaps it was be- 
cause of Beatrice. Gerard was such a perfect 
gentleman; perhaps, in some corner of a fool- 
ishly overpunctilious heart, he was deterred 
by — Beatrice! But, fortunately, Beatrice 
was leaving the day after Boxing-day. 

In any case, her usual method of rigid cir- 
cumspection had not been quite successful 
with this would-be lover; he had been de- 
ceived by it and slightly rebuffed. It was 
merciful, as far as her own emotions were 
concerned, but she knew men well enough 
to know that unless she herself had damped 
his ardor, this state of things was not alto- 
gether natural, and therefore it might 
imply some lack in her own charm, which 
was not an agreeable thought. However, 
she need not feel really disquieted while his 
attentions were still so empressées. 

“Seraphim, I walked back from church 
with Miss Bush,” Gerard said, stretching 
himself out in a huge chair by his aunt’s 
fire. “‘You are quite right; she is a most 
intelligent young woman. How do you 
account for that something about her 
which is not at all of her class?” 

“T don’t knéw; it has puzzled me. I 
was watching her to-day pouring out the 
tea. She is the first secretary I have ever 
had, not excepting poor Arnott, who, on 
such occasions, did not feel that one or 
other of the guests was trying to snub her. 
Katherine Bush is never on the defensive — 
it is quite unique in a person of her station.”’ 

‘““T watched her, too, and was struck with 
the same thing, and to-day she talked so 
well; she wanted to hear about the pictures. 
She is absolutely frank and tells one in the 
naivest manner what things she is ignorant 
of — but one finds that she must have read 
considerably.” 

“She is full of theories about tradition 
and evolution. I let her tell me them motor- 
ing down. She seems to have dissected 
herself and her family in an endeavor to 
eradicate what she disapproves of in the 
way of instincts.” 

“Tt is astonishing — isn’t it, Seraphim?” 

“Very. She made one or two rather 
dreadful gaffes when she first came, espe- 
cially during the tableaux week — it was 
quite interesting to see her face when she 
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realized this. She did not once try to 
explain them away, but I could see she was 
registering a vow never to make the same 
mistake again. Those kind of natures 
always win any game they are playing.” 

“T wonder what hers is — don’t you?” 

“The immediate one, obviously, is to 
turn herself into a lady. She means to do 
in a few years, consciously, what nature 
takes many generations to accomplish in 
the ordinary course of events.” 

“What shall you do with her, Seraphim?” 

“Keep her as long as she will stay with 
me, G, and perhaps take her education in 
hand myself when you all leave.” And then 
Lady Garribardine laughed softly. “Lio 
is a huge joke, cear boy —I think the 
parrot-rooms suit her, don’t you? Are you 
pleased with my arrangements for my 
guests?” 

There was something exquisitely whim- 
sical in her ladyship’s old black eyes; his 
met them delightedly. Aunt and nephew 
understood each other so well, these two 
perfect citizens of the world! 

“Lao is charming; and I am sure she is 
deriving all sorts of inspiration from the 
blue macaw’s amourettes with the yellow- 
crested cockatoo, which she looks at from 
her downy couch. Seraphim, I am going 
to persuade Beatrice to stay on — Beatrice 
is an excellent creature in spite of her con- 
tempt for my powers as a chauffeur! She is 
quite amused with Victor Thistlethwaite. 
I paved the way by suggesting to her, this 
morning, that she should take the early 
train on Thursday, and she said at once 
that she rather thought she was not leaving 
until Saturday with the rest.” 

Lady Garribardine chuckled delightedly. 

“‘Tiens!”’ was all she said, and then went 
on to speak of other things. ‘“ Betty D’Es- 
taire is going to catch young Allonby, G. 
I believe they will settle it to-night. For 
one of my blood she has a number of over- 
modern faults, and Gwendoline and Ara- 
bella will be glad to get her off their hands.” 

“She is a promising young person.” 

“Even blood can’t stand against the 
total want of discipline which prevails 
among the present generation, G. When 
these impossible girls’ children have grown 
up, there won’t be any ladies left.” —. 

“T don’t think they will have many chil- 
dren — we are breeding a neuter race, 
Seraphim. All the games are making their 
bones too rigid, and all the want of disci- 
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pline is weakening their nerves. Very few 
of the future ones will be able to stand the 
agonies of child-bearing.” 

‘You are not in a position to criticize, G, 
with no offspring of your own!” 

“T am not the eldest son; there is no 
obligation entailed upon me. Dick has 
three boys, fortunately, and Alec two.” 

“T consider that the poorest excuse.” 

Mr. Strobridge sighed. 

“Perhaps it is—the whole thing is 
rather played out with us all, isn’t it? 
Seraphim, when I talked with that balanced, 
healthy young woman to-day, I felt we 
want an admixture of new blood in a number 
of our families, if only to bring back our 
enthusiasms. Dick’s children are fine 
enough fellows physically, but there is not 
half a peck o’ wits among them, and, as 
you know, Alec’s little Yankee chaps are 
what their mother calls ‘brainy’ to a 
degree, but masses of overstrung nerves 
as well.”’ s 

Lady Garribardine looked at her nephew 
with a quizzical eye. 

“G, if you were free and my heir, I’d 
marry you off to Katherine Bush just for 
the pleasure of the experiment!’’ Then the 
little Sévres clock chimed. ‘Why, it is 
striking the quarter! Rush off at once, dear 
boy — and don’t forget to put on your hunt- 
coat; the scarlet pleases the children.” 


In another part of the house, her lady- 
ship’s secretary, quite unaware that she 
was under discussion, was joyously dressing 
in her pretty oak-paneled room, with a 
delicious sense of excitement. Martha was 
coming in to help her presently for this 
wonderful first occasion in her life when she 
should put on a real evening dress, showing 
pearl-white- neck and arms. The frock 
fitted to perfection, and was astonishingly 
becoming in its black simplicity. 

Martha had brought her in some beautiful 
lilies-of-the-valley when she came with her 
hot water, accompanied by the information 
that Mr. Strobridge’s valet had handed 
them to her for Miss Bush, from his master. 

Gerard had been robbing the hothouses, 
evidently. They were just the  totich 
wanted to complete the picture, their 
snowy whiteness and brilliant forced green 
gave the note of freshness which went so 
well with Katherine’s skin — of an aston- 
ishing purity by candle-light — as clear as 
ivory and as rale in tone. 


She gazed into her looking-glass and felt 
satisfied with what she saw, and presently 
she held her shoulders back and her head 
up, and walked down the corridor with 
the grace of a Comédie Frangaise queen. 
So greatly does the consciousness of fine 
raiment affect the morale of young women! 

Lady Beatrice came out of her room in 
the great gallery, and they went down 
together. 

“You do look so pretty, Miss Bush,” she 
said. “What a duck of a frock! It looks 
like an Ermantine.” 

“Yes; my sister is a saleswoman there, 
and she had it made for me,”’ Katherine told 
her. “I am glad you think it looks well. 
I have never had on a real evening dress 
before.” 

““You know how to wear it, so that is all 
right. Ah, children, come along!” — as 
three joyous calls came from over the ban- 
isters. And Katherine slipped on alone. 
Lady Garribardine had told her, before 
she went to dress, to see that a special 
order about the presents was carried out. 

All the party were assembled in the great 
drawing-room when this duty was done, 
and so her entrance did not pass unre- 
marked. 

“By Jove!” was the significant exclama- 
tion of old Colonel Hawthorne. 

“‘And I am to have the pleasure of taking 
you in to dinner,” said the charming young 
man who had so far succeeded in diverting 
Lady Beatrice. 

Gerard Strobridge felt a strange sensation 
as he looked at Katherine. There was no 
comparison with anyone present; her 
ladyship’s secretary had blossomed forth 
into the beauty of the night. 

“How clothes can alter a person!” Mrs. 
Delemar said, without conscious spite — 
dependents, even pretty ones, were not 
things which counted. “Look, G dear, 
Sarah’s typist appears quite pretty to-night, 
and how kind she is to her servants! See; 
she has let the girl have those beautiful 
lilies-of-the-valley which Hawke told me 
to-day, when you were making him give 
me the orchids, it just breaks his heart to 
have to cut!” 


? 


XV 


THE sudden accession to beauty in Lady 
Garribardine’s secretary had a double — 
nay, treble — result. It caused Mr. Victor 





“ Why, Miss Bush looks just like Queen Victoria when she came to the throne, grandmamma 


found it “ridiculous cheek of that insuffer- 
able puppy, Thistlethwaite.” 

Katherine, for her part, enjoyed herself. 
She had got over the awe of servants and 
the strangeness of well-bred companions. 
She was now sure of the methods of eating, 


Thistlethwaite plainly to show that he per- 
ceived it at dinner, and thereby considerably 
to annoy both the lady Beatrice and Mr. 
Gerard Strobridge during that meal. Lady 
Beatrice considered it impertinence on the 
part of Miss Bush, and Mr. Strobridge 
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called out the youngest grandchild. 


too, and so had leisure to enjoy conversa- 
tion, and she was filled with that delicious 
sovereign complacency which only a woman 
discovering that she is undeniably a success 


can know. While remaining exceedingly 
demure, she managed to arrest the exclusive 


. 


“We have her picture on the nursery screen” 


attention of her partner for the feast, and 
Lady Garribardine watched the whole thing 
with a whimsical eye. 

Gerard Strobridge was too good a diplo- 
matist to allow the vaguest trace of his dis- 
turbed equilibrium to show in his face, 
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and talked to Lao with renewed zest, 
so that, before they began to pull crackers, 
she was feeling perfectly contented in the 
certain conviction that it was Beatrice’s 
presence alone which kept him within 
bounds. He had not made love to women 
ever since he left Eton, or served his country 
at the Foreign Office until the age of thirty- 
five, without acquiring a certain experience 
in feminine psychology and a knowledge 
as to the best manipulation of diplomatic 
situations; and even though he had been 
irritated by Mr. Thistlethwaite’s evident 
admiration, he saw that it would certainly 
cause Beatrice to stay until the Saturday, 
and so in it there lay good. 

When the caps from the crackers were 

put on, an early English gold-paper crown 
fell to Katherine’s share, and became her 
mightily. 
’ “Why, Miss Bush looks just like Queen 
Victoria when she came to the throne, 
grandmamma!” called out the youngest 
grandchild. ‘‘We have her picture on the 
the nursery screen.” 

‘‘And I wonder what her end will be,” 
Gerard Strobridge thought. “She looks 
remarkably well in a crown.” 

The hall had been cleared for dancing, 
and when the excitement in opening the 
wonderful little presents, which lay hidden 
in a rose by each person’s plate, was over, the 
company poured in there, while three local 
musicians struck up a merry tune. It was 
a two-step,and Miss Betty D’Estaire must 
try it with some new variations which 
were just coming in from America at that 
date. 

It was before tango-days. Katherine 
was an adept in them, for was not Bindon’s 
Green always in the forefront of modernity? 
And any kind of dancing she really loved. 

Mr. Thistlethwaite asked her for a turn 
with him, and they started off. 

“Tt is much better than a stupid old 
waltz, isn’t it?” he said to her, while they 
careered smoothly ahead. “And, by Jove, 
how well you dance!” 

The blood was rushing in Katherine’s 
veins; it was so good to be young and ad- 
mired, and forgetful of relative positions for 
once ina way. Gerard Strobridge watched 
her silently. He was conscious of profound 
and increasing emotion; it was as if some 
primitive, strong, vital thing was there 
before him, dwarfing the puny make- 
believes at passion which were so well 
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assumed by Lio Delemar. She was stand- 
ing beside him looking as beautiful and as 
artificial as the orchids in her dress. 

“How that girl could love!”’ he breathed 
to himself, as he watched the dancers, and 
Lao seemed as utterly meaningless as a 
wax doll. 

Once was enough of this sort of thing, 
Katherine Bush thought. She was keenly 
alive to atmospheres, and she felt that fora 
secretary to do more than show that she was 
proficient in these steps would be a breach of 
taste. So, no persuasions of her partner 
would move her after the first few rounds, 
and she left him and went off with the 
youngest grandchild in a polka step. 

Thus, the Lady Beatrice recovered her 
whilom admirer, and, when another tune 
had begun and Lio had been safely lured 
into the arms of the distant cousin, Gerard 
Strobridge came over casually to where 
Katherine stood. 

‘Am I to be allowed a turn of this old- 
fashioned waltz, Miss Bush?” he asked. 

But Katherine was not to be beguiled so 
easily — she must parley first! 

‘T do not know if her ladyship expects me 
to dance any more,”’ she answered. “If you 
think she will not mind my accepting this 
honor, I shall be very pleased.” 

“Foolish thing! Is it not Christmas 
night, and are you not the belle of the ball?” 
And he held out his arm and they whirled 
off. It gave him immense pleasure to hold 
her in his embrace — but something in the 
scent of the violets in his scarlet hunt-coat 
brought back to Katherine, with a sickening 
thrill of anguish and longing, the remem- 
brance of Lord Algy and the Saturday 
night in Paris when they had danced in 
masks and dominoes at a Bal Tabarin. Oh, 
the pain of it! Suddenly the whole present 
melted away from her — the dreams of the 
future, the pride in her conquest of the past. 
The woman in. her cried aloud for Algy. 
How plain were these other young men 
— how tired and old Gerard Strobridge 
looked! At that moment she would have 
thrown her whole ambitions away into 
nothingness to be clasped once more to 
Algy’s heart. Her cheeks became ashen 
white, and her strange eyes grew shadowed 
and fierce; and Gerard Strobridge was 
brought up sharply out of his intoxication 
of emotion by the look in her face. 

“What is it, child?” he asked anxiously, 
holding her close. 
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“Let me go—let me go!” she cried 
wildly, breaking from him near the stair- 
case recess. ‘‘I —I—cannot bear it! I 
would like to get out of all this!” 

He was intensely astonished, but he saw 
that she was trembling, and, well as he 
knew women, he could not fathom the 
reason of this strange outburst. Katherine 
recovered her composure almost immedi- 
ately and gave a short, mirthless laugh. 

“T am awfully stupid,” she faltered. 
“T cannot think what came over me. I 
believe it must be because I am unaccus- 
tomed to parties, and it is getting late.”’ 

“Tt is not yet eleven o’clock — but come 


and have something to drink. I see a tray . 


down there in the long hall.”” And she let 
him lead her to it and pour out some cham- 
pagne and Seltzer for her, and then they 
sat down. 

He saw very well that something had 
deeply moved her, and his perfect tact would 
not permit him to refer to the occurrence, 
but caused him, rather, to talk soothingly of 
ordinary things; and, in a few minutes, he 
saw that the normal whiteness had come 
back to her face. But nothing would induce 
her to dance any more, and, although 
she continued doing whatever was expected 
of her during the rest of the evening, he knew 
that she was doing it all as an automaton, 
and that the living, vital, magnetic Kather- 
ine was no longer there, and that this pale, 
quiet girl, whose hand he held presently in 
the deserted corridor, was only too glad to 
say good night. 

“Dear child,”’ he whispered, as he kissed 
it with homage, “I don’t know what it was 
that caused it, but you have evidently seen 


a ghost, and now go to bed and forget. 


everything but that we have all had an 
awfully happy Christmas, and I want to 
tell you how pleased I am that you have 
worn my flowers to-night.” 

“Your flowers? Oh, yes; I ought to have 
thanked you for them before. They were 
lovely, but now they are dead.”’ And she 
unpinned them carelessly, almost as if she 
did not like them any longer to touch her, 
and threw them in the big open grate. 
“Good night — and thank you for your 
kindness.” And she was off down the pass- 
age and up the side stairs. 

And when Gerard Strobridge joined the 
rest. of the party in the drawing-room, he 
had a cigarette between his.lips, as though 
he had been having a smoke, and it required 
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all his polished skill to bring himself back 
to talking gaily, and to looking what he did 
not feel into Mrs. Delemar’s sparkling eyes, 
before they all parted for the night. 

Meanwhile, Katherine Bush had reached 
her room and had flung herself into the 
armchair. This would not do — she must 
steel herself against giving way to weakness 
like this! It was shameful feebleness, and 
she intensely resented it. She sat there 
reasoning with herself, but nature reigned 
stronger than any other thing at the 
moment, and she fell forward and lay 
there on the rug before the fire, beating the 
floor with her hands. It was as the despair 
of some fierce, Savage, caged animal. 

She sobbed with agony and then, worn 
out at last, she wailed, ‘‘Can whatever 
comes be worth it — after all?” 

But by the morning she had crushed 
emotion and came down, ready to assist with 
the huge Christmas tree for the tenants’ 
children, with her usually composed face. 


XVI 


Lapy BEATRICE remained until Saturday, 
greatly to her husband’s satisfaction and 
relief. He had maneuvered this arrange- 
ment with much skill, and Lio’s vanity felt 
satisfied, and indeed gratified, by the belief 
that the presence of his wife was causing 
Gerard untold suffering and disappoint- 
ment. The preliminaries of the game were 
so very agreeable, and when they could be 
prolonged by fate, so that there was no fear 
of losing the other participant in them, 
nothing could be more to her taste. 

The circumstance of the Christmas-night 
dance had left a feeling of mystery with 
Gerard Strobridge, which did not detract 
from his interest in Katherine Bush. That 
some strong upheaval had taken place in 
this strange young woman’s soul, he did not 
doubt. But what, in heaven’s name, had 
caused it? Did it concern him, or was he 
only the medium connecting some memory? 
He wished he could feel sure. Then there 
was the incident of his flowers; why had 
she worn them and then thrown them from 
her as if they had burned her? 

His rather tormenting thoughts kept him 
too frequent company — especially as the 
provoking girl seemed to have retired from 
sight, and, except on rare occasions, before 
everyone, he never had the chance for even 
a word. Lady Garribardine’s rheumatism 
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was better, so Miss Bush had not even 
been required to pour out the tea. 

It was with a sigh of intense relief that 
he returned into the hall after tucking Lio 
and his wife into the motor, en route for 
London town, on Saturday morning, an 
hour or two before lunch. 

As Mr. Strobridge mounted the stairs, he 
met Katherine coming out of the room with 
her arms full of papers and small parcels, 
and a couple of big books, which she had 
some ado to carry. 

“Let me help you,” he said eagerly, and 
she gave him the heavy volumes without a 
word. 

A sense of exasperation arose in him. 
He would not be flouted like this! He fol- 
lowed her to the old schoolroom, merely 
remarking, on the way, that now all the 
guests, except Colonel Hawthorne, had 
departed, he felt there was breathing-space. 

Katherine seemed quite unconcerned and 
indifferent as to whether he did or did not; 
and she took his burden from him and 
thanked him absently, with a look toward 
the door, evidently expecting him to go 
back again whence he came. But he 
showed no signs of moving. 

‘‘Am I to be offered a chair on this, my 
first call upon Miss Bush?” 

“Tt isn’t a call; you helped me to carry 
the books. I am very busy to-day.” 

“T don’t care. Iam here now, and Iam 
going to stay. I shall tell my aunt how 
inhospitable and ungracious you are!” 

“Sneak!” And she began sorting the 
little parcels into a row, her sullen eyes 
smiling. ‘I always hated telltales at 
school.” 


“SodidI. But I could commit any crime, 


to be with you. I have been tantalized all 
the week — Miss Bush not even seen at 
tea, and only glimpses of her scurrying 
along passages and up stairs!” 

‘What, then, do you want with Miss 
Bush? Have you some more charity busi- 
ness to do?” 

“No; the charity will be quite-on the 
side of the fair Katherine, if she will allow 
a weary wayfarer to bask in the sunshine 
of her presence for a little while.” 

“Mr. Strobridge, you are talking non- 
sense ie 





“T love to talk nonsense. It annoys you, 
and I want to see your eyes flash. I have 
seen them laughing — and full of pain — 
and snakily cold. Now I want them to 
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flash, and then I would like them to grow 
tender. They would be divine like that.” 

Katherine sat down and took up a pen 
with a glance of withering indifference; 
then she began to address the labels of the 
packets from a list. He came quite close 
to her. 

“What a temptress you are!” 

Katherine now opened her eyes wide and 
stared at him, but she did not move away 
an inch. 

“The whole thing is only in your imagina- 
tion,” she said calmly. “You are a proof 
of nry theory that personal emotion creates 
appearance and hides reality.” 

“You understand, then, that I do feel 
emotion?” 

“Why, of course. A man of your brains 
and cultivation could not behave in so 
foolish a way otherwise.” 

He drew back and leaned against the 
mantelpiece, while he laughed shortly. 
Katherine continued to work. 

“T am merely waiting until you have 
finished directing those confounded parcels, 
which I presume are for this post — and 
then I am going to coax you to talk to me. 
May I smoke?” 

“Yes, if you like,” still with lowered head. 

““Won’t you have a cigarette?” 

“Thanks.” 

He handed her one from his case. She 
pulled a box of matches near and lit it 
casually, going on with her work as a boy 
might have done. There was no knocking- 
off of ash or graceful movement of the hand 
in the fashion of Lio, who loved her white 
jeweled fingers to be seen to advantage. 

Neither of them spoke. He might not 
have been in the room so far as she was 
concerned. He, on the contrary, was pro- 
foundly aware of her presence. Emotion 
such as he had not felt for years was surging 
through him. 

She was the most attractive creature he 
thought he had ever met. She stirred his 
blood. There was that intense note of 
reality and strength about her. She was 
like some dangerous, lazy lioness. She made 
him feel that civilization was slipping from 
him, and that he could willingly seize her 
for a jungle-mate. She, however, continued 
to smoke and to write for quite ten minutes, ~ 
until all the parcels were addressed and 
several papers examined and annotated 
and filed. Then she looked up. His eyes 
had never left her face. 





N BY cial CASTAIGNE 
“Let me go—let me go!” she cried wildly, breaking from him near the staircase recess. 
I— cannot bear it! I would like to get out of all this!“ He was intensely astonished, 


but he saw that she was trembling, and, well as he knew women, he 
could not fathom the reason of this strange outburst 
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“T can’t think how you can stare like 
that,’ she said, with abominable matter- 
of-factness. ‘‘It would make me blink.” 

“T can enjoy looking at the sun — now, 
are those infernal things finished? I have 
been waiting with the patience of Job.” 

“But I can’t think what for?” 

“To talk to you.” 

“Well, talk, then! I must do some typ- 
ing.” And she got up and went to her 
machine. She knew perfectly well that 
she was driving him mad; it gave her a 
savage pleasure, and seemed a sort of 
balance to her own emotions on Christmas 
night about Algy. 

He came and leaned against the mantel- 
piece and looked down at her and quoted 
Dryden. 


“She knows her man, and when you rant and 
swear, 
Can draw you to her with a single hair.” 


And, stretching out his hand, he touched 
for an instant the faint, broad waves on 
her forehead. And now he saw her eyes 
flash brilliantly enough. 

“Tf you are going to be impertinent, Mr. 
Strobridge, the staircase into the garden is 
quite close, and the sooner you find your 
way to it, the better I shall be pleased.” 

“‘T would not be impertinent for the world! 
The temptation was overwhelming; it is 
so lovely, your hair : 

His voice was quite sincere, and it was not 
in her plan to quarrel with him. 

“Very well.” 

“T want to hear so many things about 
you, child — tell me what made you come 
to my aunt’s. I somehow cannot ever feel 
that you should be in any dependent posi- 
tion.” 

“T came to educate myself. 
mean to be dependent always. 
you do in the Foreign Office?” 

He gave her a brief sketch of his days. 

“Well, then,” she said, ‘‘you have to do 
what you are told to, also — nothing mat- 
ters as long as the spirit is not dependent. 
You will be a chief some day, I suppose?”’ 

‘Perhaps — and are you learning here?” 

“Yes; and you could teach me if you 
liked.” 

“T should quite adore it — what wages 
should I have?” 

“None.” 

“Then that means, by the rules of all 
games, that I should be working for — 





I do not 
What do 
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love —”’ She shrugged her shoulders and 
put in another piece of paper in the typing 
machine. She had no intention of talking 
about love. 

“You are the queerest creature--you 
make me feel—I do not know what — 
Well, if you won’t discuss wages, tell me 
what I am to teach you?” 

“Literature. Do you remember a day 
when Icame in and had coffee in the dining- 
room? It was before you knew I existed. 
You and her ladyship talked of the things 
then which I would like you to talk to me 
about.” 

“Yes; was it not strange? I must have 
been blind all those weeks.” 

The sphinxlike smile hovered round 
Katherine’s mouth; it was enigmatic and 
horribly tantalizing. Gerard Strobridge felt 
a rush of wild emotion again; the temptation 
to seize her in his arms and kiss those 
mocking lips almost overcame him. It is 
quite doubtful what might haveeventuated, 
if, at that moment, he had not caught 
sight of old Colonel Hawthorne in the 
rose garden. He had come out through 
the same little door which Katherine used, 
the passage from which, on the ground 
floor, led to the smoking-room. He waved 
his hand and beckoned to Gerard. It 
broke the spell and drove some sense into 
the latter’s head. 

“Colonel Hawthorne is calling you. 
Had not you better go and get some air?” 
Miss Bush suggested graciously. ‘ It 
would be most beneficial, I am sure, to you, 
on this fine morning.” 

“T dare say you are right — well, I will 
go—only, some day, perhaps, you will 
pay me some wages, after all!” 

“Ts that a threat?” 

“Not in the least.” He went toward the 
door. “Don’t be cross— and when you 
have time, will you come and see the 
pictures in the gallery?” 

“Yes; I should love that.” And her face 
brightened. ‘‘ But you had better ask Lady 
Garribardine if I may.” 

“All right — leave it to me — au revoir!” 
And he was gone. 

As he went down the stairs, he thought 
that it was a good idea of his aunt’s to have 
had the smoking-room removed to this 
wing of the house. It had only been done 
that autumn, so that the shooters could go 
straight in, if they pleased, by the side door. 

Katherine did not continue her typing 
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for a moment after she was left alone. She 
was thinking deeply. 

Mr. Strobridge might not be quite so 
easy to rule as Charlie Prodgers. She had 
heard that thoroughbred racers required 
the lightest hand, and also that there were 
moments when nothing would control them, 
neither bridle nor whip nor spur. She must 
think out her plan of action coolly. It was 
necessary for what she required of him that 
his desire to please her should surmount all 
other things. At the present stage, it 


would be difficult to get him to talk sense . 


— but she would do her best to make him 
do so. This point settled, she went on with 
her work again, undisturbed. 

Gerard Strobridge found old Tom Haw- 
thorne a tiresome companion on their prowl 
round the stables, and soon escaped to- his 
aunt’s sitting-room; he must somehow 
arrange for Katherine to see the pictures. 

Lady Garribardine was reading The 
Times when he came in, and looked up 
delightedly. She enjoyed converse with her 
favorite at any hour. 

They talked of many things — politics, 
in chief. Her ladyship’s views were Tory 
to the back-bone, but she had a speculative, 
cynical lightness which leavened any retro- 
gressive tendencies. Gerard often dis- 
agreed with her, just to draw out her views. 
She loathed the Radical government. It 
aroused her fiercest sarcasms and con- 
tempt. 

How could such a class of people, she 
argued, from their heredity, no matter 
what clever brains they had, have the right 
qualities in them to enable them to govern 
England? How could they, with personal 
and financial axes to grind, possibly con- 
centrate honestly upon the welfare of the 
country above their own necessities? It 
was quite ridiculous in logic, whether their 
views were Radical or Tory. The supreme 
voice in the government of a country should 
be only in the hands of those raised by their 
position above all temptation for merely 
personal aggrandizement, so that the glory 
of the country should be their legitimate 
and undivided aim. It could not be that 
the little Mr. Browns and Greens, with their 
parochial-lawyer instincts and bitter class- 
hatreds, greedy for their salaries and own 
advancement, could rise to the necessary 
heights of sublime prevision to enable 
them to see far enough ahead to have the 
final decision on any great question. She 


was all in favor of the most advanced views 
for the advantage and raising of the lower 
classes in freedom and education, no matter 
from which side they emanated. But 
she resented the pushing-up of individuals 
totally unfit in integrity and character for 
the positions of authority they occupied, 
and who, year after year, were exposed as 
having, in some way, lowered the standard 
of honor in their office. 

She would receive none such in her house. 

“T eat with no one who lowers the pres- 
tige of my country in the eyes of other 
nations,’ she declared. ‘Making us a 
laughing-stock in Europe, where we were 
once great!” 

And, for her, that settled matters. 

Mr. Strobridge coasted warily among the 
shoals of her opinions, and gradually got 
the conversation onto the topic of the pic- 
tures in the gallery, some of which, she really 
thought, ought to be sent to London to be 
cleaned. Had Gerard noticed lately — par- 
ticularly two early Italians? 

This was a most fortunate suggestion. 
Mr. Strobridge had noticed —and had 
meant to speak about them. 

“‘We must have a critical examination 
to-day, after luncheon, while the light is 
good. One ought not to delay over such 
matters.” 

He knew, incidentally, that his aunt was 
going to drive Tom Hawthorne into the 
town in her phaeton, to try a new pair 
of cobs which she had bought just before 
Christmas, and would be starting the mo- 
ment that meal was finished; but he showed 
just the right amount of regret and surprise 
when she informed him of this fact. 

“Never mind —I will go round alone, 
or, better still, if you could spare Miss 
Bush for an hour, I will get her to make 
shorthand notes of what I think should be 
done to each picture.” 

Lady Garribardine looked at her nephew 
shrewdly; his face was innocent as a babe’s. 

“T believe Miss Bush would make quite 
an agreeable companion in a picture-gal- 
lery,” she remarked. 

“T am sure you are perfectly right.” 

Then they both laughed. 

“G, you won’t flirt with the girl, will 
you, and turn her head?” 

“The sad part of the affair is that it is 
the girl who is more likely to turn my head. 
Her own is far too well screwed on.” 

“Upon my word, I believe you! Well, 
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then, innocent of thirty-five, don’t be be- 
guiled into idiocy by this competent séduc- 
trice of twenty-two! If you were forty-five, 
there would be no hope for you, but a 
glimmer of sanity may remain in the thir- 
ties.” 

“She is attractive, Seraphim — and will 
love to see the pictures. She says she wants 
to learn about art and literature.” 

“And you have offered to teach her?” 

Mr. Strobridge put on a modest air, 
while his humorous gray eyes met his aunt’s. 

“T have applied for the post of tutor — 
with no salary attached.” 

“She won’t put up with inefficiency; you 
will have to keep your wits at high-water 
mark.” 

“T feel that.” 

At this moment, the luncheon-gong 
sounded, and they both rose from their 
chairs. 

Lady Garribardine slipped her fat hand 
into her nephew’s arm, as they went down 
the stairs. 

“G, I leave the afternoon to you — only 
don’t burn your fingers irretrievably; this 
young woman is no fool like poor Lio. 
I look upon her as a rather marvelous prod- 
uct of the twentieth century.” 


XVII 


AFTER lunch, the two in the picture- 
gailery passed a perfectly delightful half- 
hour. Mr. Strobridge had sagacity enough 
to know that he must stick loyally to art, 
and indeed, after the first few minutes, he 
found he was carried away himself, his 
listener was so interested and gave such 
intelligent response. He almost began to 
believe that she had really come there to 
learn something and not to flirt with him- 
self. Her taste also surprised him, and her 
want of all pose. 

She wrote systematically the reflections 
he made as to the condition of the canvases. 

“Tt is a great thing to learn how to look 
at pictures,” she said, when they halted 
before a particularly primitive Madonna. 
“Of course, I could not have seen anything 
to admire in this if I had come by myself, 
and I do not suppose that I shall ever be 
able really to appreciate it — except the 
color — because there is something in me 
which likes the real so much better than the 
ideal. I like prose far more than poetry, 
for instance.” 


“Will you let me come up again to the 
schoolroom and read to you some day?” 

“T should like that very much.” 

“T would try to make you love poetry; 
you are endeavoring to convince me that 
you are a very material young woman, 
you know.” 

“Well, I suppose I am material. I like 
facts and solid things.” 

“And yet you spoke of dreamland once 
not so very long ago — do you remember?” 

“Yes; but you do not know that this 
dreamland of mine may not be a place where 
wished-for facts and solid things appear 
realities, not fancies.” 

“You would not tell me if I asked you. 
I recollect how you eluded me before, and 
said it was a place which only admitted 
yourself.”’ 

“Even materialists must have some cor- 
ner where they can be alone.” 

Then he questioned her — how had she 
learned all that she knew? —and his 
interest did not diminish when she gave him 
a brief outline of the manner of her educa- 
tion. 

“Tt was very difficult sometimes, because 
I never had anyone with whom to talk, 
and one grows one-sided if one has only 
oneself to argue with, and I don’t really 
know how to pronounce numbers of words. 
I should be grateful if you would tell me 
every time I make a mistake.” 

“Tt is quite evident that we must ratify 
this compact that I shall be your tutor, 
though I am to get no wages — even love!” 

“Who would be supposed to give the 
love?”’ 

Her strange eyes glanced at him provok- 
ingly for a second and then resumed their 
steady look. He was quite uncertain as to 
whether in this there lay a challenge. He 
proceeded to act as if there did. 

“When I come up to give my first lesson, 
I will tell you all about the giving — and 
taking — of love.” 

“That would be of no advantage to either 
of us.’ Love is a thing which can cause 
only pain.” 

“You are quite mistaken. It is the only 
divine joy in this unsatisfactory world.” 

Her face changed. She felt this was 
cruelly true — and she did not wish to be 
reminded of the fact. 

“You shall only come to the schoolroom 
if you talk sense. I will not listen to a word 
of speculation about love; it is pure waste 
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of time — but, in any case, I do not see how 
you can come there at all. I would not 
receive you without her ladyship’s permis- 
sion — it was very kind of her to let me 
have this afternoon.” 

“What a circumspect darling!” 

Miss Bush looked at him with scorn. 

“Tamnotadarling. Iamalower-middle- 
class young woman, trying to learn how to 
be a lady, and whatever you think, if you 
want to be with me, you will have to treat 
me as if I had arrived at my goal already.” 

“T think you have, but the greatest ladies 
are often darlings.” 

“Ves; but married men do not tell them 
so on very short acquaintance, Mr. Stro- 
bridge.” 

In his case, he felt this was rather true, 
since he never spoke to girls at all if he could 
help it. He suddenly wondered in what 
light he really did consider her. As an 
abstract and quite adorably provoking 
woman, he supposed. 

“Ts there anything else to be written 
down?” she asked. She had become the 
conventional secretary. “Because if not, 
I must go back to my work.” 

“My aunt gave me full permission to 
keep you for two hours. I told her all we 
had to do would take quite that time.” 

“Well, you see it has not — we have 
come to the end of the gallery.” 

“Then there is a very comfortable sofa 
not too far from the fire, where we could 
sit down and discuss what we have 
learned.”’ 

They walked to it. As long as he was 
being of some use to her, Katherine Bush 
desired his company. So they talked unin- 
terruptedly until dusk fell. 

They flitted from subject to subject, 
Gerard Strobridge exerting his brain to 
interest and amuse her, in a way that he 
had seldom done with Englishwomen, even 
of his own class. Her receptive power was 
exceptional, and she was completely frank. 
She was honestly and deeply interested in 
all he had to say, and the subtle flattery 
of this was eminently soothing. He 
began to take pride in his pupil. They 


touched upon the spirit of the Renaissance 
and its origin — and upon all the glorious 
flood of light which it brought to art and 
learning. He was astonished to find her so 
advanced in certain branches of literature 
and absolutely ignorant of the names, even, 
of others—showing that it had merely 
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been chance and no helping hand which 
had guided her. 

“‘T must send you some books upon the 
Renaissance,” he said, ‘if you will let me.’’ 

“That will be very kind — if I had had 
some master to give me an idea what to 
read, as a kind of basis to go upon, it would 
have been much better. But I had no guide 
— only, if I saw one subject that I did not 
know about mentioned in what I was 
reading, Ilookedit up. But, of course, with 
really educated people there must be some 

lan.” 

“Well, shall we begin upon the Renais- 
sance—that is rather a favorite period of 
mine?” 

“Yes —do you not wonder if we shall 
ever have another? What a lot of good it 
would do us, would it not?” 

“Probably. Some learned professors 
think that we must go through a second 
series of dark ages first—when we shall get 
back to primitive ideas.” 

“Tt may be. Nearly everything natural is 
distorted now; the world seems too tired to 
me, just looking on.” 

He stretched himself and threw out his 
arms—as it were to break some imaginary 
bonds. 

“Yes; we have been coerced into false 
morals and manners, and we have sup- 
pressed most things which make life worth 
having. Sometimes I envy the beasts.” 

“T never do that — it is only weaklings 
who are coerced; the strong do what they 
please, even in these days — but however 
strong he may be, he always finds, as Jack 
London shows with his wonderful Buck, in 
‘The Call of the Wild,’ that there is inva- 
riably ‘the man with the club.’” 

“You mean to conquer fate, then?” 

“T shall do my very best to obtain my 
desires, and, of course, shall have to pay 
for all my mistakes.” 

He looked at her curiously. Had she 
made any mistakes? Not many, he thought 
— her regard was so serene, and her clever, 
strong face showed no vacillation. He 
suddenly faced the fact that he was falling 
in love with her — not as he had tried to 
do with Liao, not even as he had once 
succeeded in doing with Alice Southerwood, 
long ago. There wasa quality in his present 
feeling which almost frightened him —it 
was so lawless. She felt his eyes searching 
hers burningly, and rose from the sofa. 

“Now I am going to have my tea — so 
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“Let me help you,” he said eagerly, and she gave him the heavy volumes without a word 
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good-by for to-day. I have really enjoyed 
the pictures.” 

“May I not come and have tea with 
you? Iam all alone.” 

“Certainly not — Martha would be scan- 
dalized. It does seem so extraordinary that 
I should have to tell you such things. It 
shows either great disrespect to me, or 
else : 

“What?” eagerly. He had risen, too, 
and was following her as she walked down 
the long room. 

“That you cannot help yourself.” 

“Yes; that is it. You have bewitched 
me in some way. I cannot help myself.” 

“Do you want all I have taken down 
typewritten? I can do it after tea, if so.” 

‘And you will sit up there all by yourself 
from now until you go to bed?” 

“Of course.” 

“You must feel awfully solitary.” 

“Not in the least. I have books which 
are the most agreeable companions. They 
have no independent moods— you can 
be sure of them, and pick up those which 
suit yourself. Good night.” 

And she turned at the bend of the great 
staircase from which the gallery opened, and 
rapidly walked on to the entrance to her 
passage. 

He looked after her with a rapt face, and 
then he went discontentedly down into the 
library and waited for his aunt’s return. 

He was extremely disturbed; it was hor- 
ribly tantalizing to feel that this girl whom 
he was so drawn to was there in the house 
with him, and that he might not talk with 
her further or be in her presence. 

He walked up and down the room — and 
those who knew the casual Gerard Stro- 
bridge, cultivated, polished, and self-con- 
tained, would have been greatly surprised 
could they have seen his agitated pacings. 

Lady Garribardine had a quizzical eye 
when she finally came in. How had the 
afternoon progressed? Her opinion of the 
mental balance of her secretary was exceed- 
ingly high. She felt convinced that she 
would know exactly how to tackle her 
nephew, and if Gerard desired to amuse 
himself, he would certainly do so, whether 
she smiled upon the affair or not. 

It did strike her that he was rather a 
dangerous creature to be left a free hand 
with any young woman; after to-day she 
would see that Katherine ran no more 
risks from too much of his company. 
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The pupils of his eyes were rather dilated, 
she noticed; otherwise he seemed his usual 
self at tea. And when Colonel Hawthorne 
left them alone, she got him to read to her, 
and did not mention her secretary at all. 

The afternoon had been most instructive, 
Katherine thought, as she ate her muffin 
and looked at the papers before the old 
schoolroom fire. She had learned a quan- 
tity of things. Mr. Strobridge was undoubt- 
edly a charming man, and she wondered 
what effect he would have had upon her if 
she had never met Algy. As it was, he 
mattered no more than a chair or a table; 
he was just part of her game. And he 
was rapidly approaching the state when she 
could obtain complete dominion over him. 

‘He knows quite well that he is married, 
and that I can never honestly be anything 
tohim. He is only coming after me because 
he is attracted and is not master of his 
will. If he is a weakling, he must pay 
the price —I shall not care! He is not 
thinking in the least as to whether or no 
it will hurt me — he is only thinking of 
himself, just like Bob Hartley, only he is 
a gentleman and therefore does not make 
any hypocritical promises to try to lure me.” 
And then she laughed softly. ‘Well, what- 
ever comes is on his own head; I need: have 
no mercy upon him!” 

So she calmly finished her tea and wrote 
to Matilda, whose excited letter with the 
family news of Gladys’s secret marriage she 
had not yet replied to. Gladys had written 
her a little missive also — full of thanks for 
her part in the affair. Bob was being rather 
rude and unkind to her about it, she said, 
but it was not altogether his fault, because, 
on Christmas night, he had had rather too 
much to drink and had been quarrelsome 
for two days since. She was going to keep 
the expected event from being known aslong 
as possible, and then she supposed they 
would go and live somewhere together. It 
would be wretched poverty and struggle, 
and she was miserable, but, at least, she felt 
an “‘honest woman,” and could not be 
grateful enough to her sister for bringing 
this state of things about. 

Katherine stared into the fire while she 
thought over it all. It seemed to her too 
astonishing that a woman should prefer 
a life tied to a man who was reluctant to 
keep her — his drudge and the object of 
his scorn — to one of her own arranging, in 
America, perhaps, alone with the child, but 
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free. Gladys had sufficient talent in her 
trade to have earned good wages anywhere, 
and must have enough money saved, could 
she have got it from Matilda’s fond guardian 
clutches, to have tided over the time. But 
weaklings must always suffer and be other 
people’s slaves and tools. Poor Gladys! 
Then she fell to thinking of Algy — why was 
he haunting her? For the first month, the 
complacent satisfaction from the conquest 
of self had upheld her splendidly, but now 
the pain felt as keen as on the first day of 
separation. 

She would crush it! 

Except on the path coming out of church, 
she had no words with Mr. Strobridge on 
the morrow, and then it was only a few 
sentences of ordinary greeting. Lady Garri- 
bardine claimed his entire attention. She 
did see him from the window, smoking a 
cigar in the rose garden in the afternoon, 
whither he had come from the smoking- 
room. She deliberately let him catch sight 
of her as she stood there, and she marked 
the look of eager joy on his face, and then 
she moved away and did not appear again. 

So the Monday arrived — the last day 
of the old year. 

Lady Garribardine was having no party 
for it, as was her usual custom; her rheuma- 
tism was rather troublesome, and she stayed 
in the house all the day, up in her boudoir, 
where Katherine was in constant atten- 
dance. 

Gerard and Colonel Hawthorne were out 
rabbiting with the keepers in the park, and 
only came in to tea. 

Katherine had found her mistress rather 
exacting and difficult to please, and she 
felt tired and cross — so it gave her some 
kind of satisfaction to be as provoking as 
possible when she was ordered to pour out 
the tea for the shooters in the sitting-room. 
She remained perfectly silent, but every 
now and then allowed her magnetic eyes 
to meet Mr. Strobridge’s with the sphinx- 
smile in them. 

On his side, Gerard had found the hours 
torture. He knew he was now madly in 
love with this exasperating girl, and that she 
was exercising the most powerful attraction 
upon him. 

He gazed at her as she sat there, her 
red lips pouting and her strange eyes full 
ef some unconscious challenge, and lent 


himself to the power of that attraction. 
As soon as her actual duties were over, 
Katherine said respectfully, 

“Tf your ladyship has no more need of 
me, I must get some letters finished before 
the post goes.” 

And when a nod of assent was given, she 
quietly left the room. 

So Gerard Strobridge knew he would see 
her no more that night; and there would be 
a boring dinner with the parson and his wife 
and daughter to be got through, and on 
the morrow he was returning to town! 

For the first time in his life, he felt 
resentful toward his aunt. That Seraphim 
should not have been more sympathetic 
and have made some opportunity for him 
to talk again to Katherine was quite too 
bad—she, who usually understood all his 
moods! Her silence upon the subject of 
her secretary, ever since her return from that 
drive, was ominous, now that he thought 
about it. 

Evidently he need hope for no further 
cooperation from her, and because he was 
feeling so deeply, he could not act in the 
casual and intelligent way to secure his 
ends which he would have done on other 
occasions. 

So the incredibly wearisome evening 
passed. 

The guests left early, and Lady Garri- 
bardine went gladly to bed, leaving her 
nephew and Colonel Hawthorne to drink 
in the new year together—the new year 
of 1912. 

But the old gentleman was fatigued with 
his day’s shooting, and when half-past 
eleven came he was glad to slink off to his 
friendly couch. 

Thus, Gerard was alone. 

He lit a cigar and stretched himself in a 
huge leather armchair, an untouched drink 
close at hand. 

The house was quite silent. He had told 
Bronson that he would put out the lights in 
the smoking-room when they left. No one 
was about and not a breath of wind stirred 
a tree outside. 

He sat there for some minutes — and then 
his heart began to beat violently. 

Whose was that footfall directly over- 
head? 

He got up and listened. There was the 
sound again. 


The next instalment of The Career of Katherine Bush will appear in the August issue. 
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* Why.” went on MacLeod, “the whole business is as mysterious as if there were 
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The Phantom Destroyer 


Craig Kennedy, in this story, makes a startling statement about the achievements of modern 
scientific methods of detection. ‘‘No man,” he says, “bent on the commission of a crime can 
so arrange the circumstances of that crime that it will afterward appear, point by point, 


as an accident.” 


Certainly this does not seem incredible as we read how quickly and 


skilfully he develops the real facts of the mystifying situation in which his aid is solicited. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of ‘The Soul-Analysis,” “ The Mystic Potsoner,’ and other Craig Kennedy stories 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


” UY FAWKES himself would 
shudder in that mill. Think of 
it—five explosions on five suc- 
cessive days, and not a clue!” 

Our visitor had presented a card bearing 
the name of Donald MacLeod, chief of the 
Nitropolis Powder Company’s secret ser- 
vice. It was plain that he was greatly wor- 
ried over the case about which he had at 
last been forced to consult Kennedy. 

As he spoke, I remembered having read 
in the despatches about the explosions, but 
the accounts had been so meager that I had 
not realized that there was anything espe- 
cially unusual about them, for it was at the 
time when accidents in and attacks on the 
munitions plants were of common occur- 
rence. 

“Why,” went on MacLeod, ‘“‘the whole 
business is as mysterious as if there were 
some phantom destroyer at work. The 
men are so frightened that they threaten to 
quit. Several have been killed. There’s 
something strange about that, too. There 
are ugly rumors of poisonous gases being 
responsible, quite as much as the explosions, 
though, so far, I’ve been able to find nothing 
in that notion.” 

“What sort of place is it?” asked Ken- 
nedy, interested at once. 

“Well, you see,” explained MacLeod, 
‘since the company’s business has increased 
so fast lately, it has been forced to erect a 
new plant. Perhaps you have heard of the 
Old Grove Amusement Park, which failed? 
It’s not far from that.” 

MacLeod looked at us inquiringly, and 
Kennedy nodded to go on, though I am 


a 


‘ 


sure neither of us was familiar with the 
place. 

“They’ve called the new plant Nitropolis 
—rather a neat name for a powder-works, 
don’t you think?” resumed MacLeod. 
“Everything went along all right until a 
few days ago. Then one of the buildings, 
a storehouse, was blown up. We couldn't 
be sure that it was an accident, so we re- 
doubled our precautions. It was of no use. 
That started it. The very next day, another 
building was blown up, then another, until 
now there have been five of them. What 
may happen to-day, heaven only knows! 
I want to get back as soon as I can.” 

“Rather too frequent, I must admit, to 
be coincidences,” remarked Kennedy. 

“No; they can’t all be accidents,” 
asserted MacLeod confidently. ‘“There’s 
too great regularity for that. I think I’ve 
considered almost everything. I don’t 
see how they can be from bombs placed 
by workmen. At least, it’s not a bit likely. 
Besides, the explosions all occur in broad 
daylight, not at night. We’re very careful 
about the men we employ, and they’re 
watched all the time. The company has a 
guard of its own, twenty-five picked men 
under me—all honorably discharged United 
States army men.” 

“You have formed no theory of your 
own?” queried Kennedy. 

MacLeod paused, then drew from his 
pocket the clipping of a despatch from the 
front in which one of the war correspondents 
reported the destruction of wire entangle- 
ments with heat supposed to have been 
applied by the use of reflecting mirrors. 
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“T’m reduced to pure speculation,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ To-day, they seem tobe reviv- 
ing all the ancient practises. Maybe 
some one is going at it like Archimedes.” 

“Not impossible,’”’ returned Craig, hand- 
ing back the clipping. ‘Buffon tested the 
probability of the achievement of Archime- 
des in setting fire to the ships of Marcellus 
with mirrors and the sun’s rays. He con- 
structed a composite mirror of a hundred 
and twenty-eight plane mirrors, and with 
it he was able to ignite wood at two hundred 
and ten feet. However, I shrewdly suspect 
that, even if this story is true, they are using 
hydrogen or acetylene flares over there. 
But none of these things would be feasible 
in your case. You'd know it.”’ 

“Could it be some one who is projecting 
a deadly wireless force which causes the 
explosions?”’ I put in, mindful of a previous 
case of Kennedy’s. “We all know that 
inventors have been working for years on 
the idea of making explosives obsolete and 
guns junk. If some one has hit on a way of 
guiding an electric wave through the air 
and concentrating power at a point, muni- 
tion plants could be wiped out.” 

MacLeod looked anxiously from me to 
Kennedy, but Craig betrayed nothing by 
his face except his interest. 

‘‘Sometimes I have imagined I heard a 
peculiar, faint, whirring noise in the air,” 
he remarked thoughtfully. ‘I thought of 
having the men on the watch for air-ships, 
but they’ve never seen a trace of one. It 
might be some power either like this,”’ he 
added, shaking the clipping, “or like that 
which Mr. Jameson suggests.” 

“Tt’s something like that you meant, I 
presume, when you called it a ‘phantom 
destroyer’ amoment ago?” asked Kennedy. 
- MacLeod nodded. 

“Tf you’reinterested,”’ he pursued hastily, 

“and feel like going down there to look 
things over, I think the best place for you 
to go would be to the Sneddens’. They’re 
some people who have seen a chance to 
make a little money out of the boom. Many 
visitors are now coming and going on busi- 
ness connected with the new works. They 
have started a boarding-house—or, rather, 
Mrs. Snedden has. There’s adaughter, too, 
who seems to be very popular.”’ 

Kennedy glanced whimsically at me. 

‘Well, Walter,” he remarked tentatively, 
“entirely aside from the young lady, this 
ought to make a good story for the Star.” 


“Indeed it ought!” I repued enthusi- 
astically. 

“Then you'll go down to Nitropolis?” 
queried MacLeod eagerly. ‘‘ You can catch 
a train that will get you there about noon. 
And the company will pay you well.” 

‘“MacLeod, with the mystery, Miss 
Snedden, and the remuneration, you are 
irresistible,” smiled Kennedy. 

“Thank you,” returned the detective. 
“You won’t regret it. I can’t tell you how 
much relieved I feel to have some one else, 
and, above all, yourself, on the case. You 
can get a train in half an hour. I think it 
would be best for you to go as though you 
had no connection with me—at least for 
the present.” 

Kennedy agreed, and MacLeod excused 
himself, promising to be on the train, 
although not to ride with us, in case we 
should be the target of too inquisitive eyes. 

For a few moments, while our taxi-cab 
was coming, Kennedy considered thought- 
fully what the company detective had said. 
By the time the vehicle arrived, he had hur- 
riedly packed up some apparatus in two 
large grips, one of which it fell to my lot 
to carry. 

The trip down to Nitropolis was uninter- 
esting, and we arrived at the little station 
shortly after noon. MacLeod was on the 
train, but did not speak to us, and it was 
perhaps just as well, for the cabmen and 
others hanging about the station were 
keenly watching new arrivals, and anyone 
with MacLeod must have attracted atten- 
tion. We selected or were, rather, selected 
by one of the cabmen and driven immedi- 
ately to the Snedden house. Our cover 
was, as Craig and I had decided, to pose as 
two newspaper men from New York, that 
being the easiest way to account for any 
undue interest we might show in things. 

The powder-company’s plant was situ- 
ated on a large tract of land which was sur- 
rounded by a barbed-wire fence, six feet 
high and constructed in a manner very 
similar to the fences used in protecting 
prison-camps in war-times. At various 
places along the several miles of fence, gates 
were placed, with armed guards. Many 
other features were suggestive of war-times. 
One that impressed us most was that each 
workman had to carry a pass similar, almost, 
toa passport. This entire fence, we learned, 
was patrolled day and night by armed 
guards. 
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A mile or so from the plant, or just outside 
the main gate, quite a settlement had grown 
up like a mushroom, almost overnight— 
the product of a flood of new money. Orig- 
inally, there had been only one house for 
some distance about, that of the Sneddens. 
But now there were scores of houses, mostly 
those of officials and managers, some of 
them really pretentious affairs. MacLeod 
himself lived in one of them, and we 
could see him ahead of us, being driven 
home. 

The workmen lived further along the line, 
in a sort of company-town, which, at present, 
greatly resembled a Western mining camp, 
though ultimately it was to be a bungalow 
town. 

Just at present, however, it was the Sned- 
den house that interested us most, for we 
felt the need of getting ourselves established 
in this strange community. It was an old- 
fashioned farmhouse and had been pur- 
chased very cheaply by Snedden several 
years before. He had altered it and brought 
it up to date, and the combination of old 
and new proved to be typical of the owner 
as well as of the house. 

Kennedy carried off well the critical situ- 
ation of our introduction, and we found our- 
selves welcomed rather than scrutinized as 
intruders. 

Garfield Snedden was much older than 
his second wife, Ida. In fact, she did not 
seem to be much older than Snedden’s 
daughter Gertrude, whom MacLeod had 
already mentioned, a dashing young lady, 
never intended by nature to vegetate in the 
rural seclusion that her father had sought 
before the advent of the powder-works. 
Mrs. Snedden was one of those capable 
women who can manage a man without his 
knowing it. Indeed, one felt that Snedden, 
who was somewhat of both student and 
dreamer, needed a manager. 

“T’m glad your train was on time,” 
bustled Mrs. Snedden. ‘Luncheon will be 
ready in a few moments now.” 

We had barely time to look about before 
Gertrude led us into the dining-room and 
introduced us to the other boarders. 

Knowing human nature, Kennedy was 
careful to be struck with admiration and 
amazement at everything we had seen in 
our brief whirl through Nitropolis. It was 
not a difficult or entirely assumed feeling, 
either, when one realized that, only a few 
short months before, the region had been 
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nothing better than an almost hopeless 
wilderness of scrub-pines. 

We did not have to wait long before the 
subject uppermost in our own minds was 
brought up—the explosions. 

Among the boarders, there were at least 
two who, from the start, promised to be 
interesting as well as important. One was 
a tall, slender chap named Garretson, whose 
connection with the company, I gathered 
from the conversation, took him often on 
important matters to New York. The other 
was an older man, Jackson, who seemed to 
be connected with the management of the 
works, a reticent fellow, more given to 
listening to others than to talking himself. 

“Nothing has happened so far to-day, 
anyhow,” remarked Garretson, tapping the 
back of his chair with his knuckle, as a token 
of respect for that evil spirit who seems to 
be exorcised by knocking wood. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Gertrude, with a little 
half-suppressed shudder, ‘“‘I do hope those 
terrible explosions are at last over!” 

“If I had my way,” asserted Garretson 
savagely, “I’d put this town under martial 
law until they were over.”’ 

“Tt may come to that,” put in Jackson 
quietly. 

“Quite in keeping with the present ten- 
dency of the age,” agreed Snedden, in a 
tone of philosophical disagreement. 

“‘T don’t think it makes much difference 
how you accomplish the result, Garfield,” 
chimed in his wife, ‘as long as you accom- 
plish it, and it is one that should be accom- 
plished.” 

Snedden retreated into the refuge of 
silence. Though this was only a bit of the 
conversation, we soon found out that he 
was an avowed pacifist. Garretson, on the 
other hand, was an ardent militarist, a good 
deal of a fire-eater. I wondered whether 
there might not be a good deal of the poseur 
about him, too. 

It needed no second sight to discover that 
both he and Gertrude were deeply interested 
in each other. Garretson was what Broad- 
way would call ‘‘a live one,” and, though 
there is nothing essentially wrong in that, 
I fancied that I detected, now and then, an 
almost maternal solicitude on the part of 
her stepmother, who seemed to be watching 
both the young man and her husband alter- 
nately. Once, Jackson and Mrs. Snedden 
exchanged glances. There seemed to be 
some understanding between them. 
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The time to return to the works was 
approaching, and we all rose. Somehow, 
Gertrude and Garretson seemed naturally 
to gravitate toward the door together. 

Some distance from the house there was a 
large barn. Part of it had been turned into 
a garage, where Garretson kept a fast car. 
Jackson, also, had a roadster. In fact, in 
thisnew community, with its superabundant 

- new wealth, everybody had a car. 

Kennedy and I sauntered out after the 
rest. As we turned an angle of the house, 
we came suddenly upon Garretson in his 
racer, talking to Gertrude. The crunch of 
the gravel under our feet warned them be- 
fore we saw them, but not before we could 
catch a glimpse of a warning finger on the 
rosy lips of Gertrude. As she saw us, she 
blushed ever so slightly. 

“You'll be late!” she cried hastily. “ Mr. 
Jackson has been gone five minutes.” 

“On foot,’’ returned Garretson noncha- 
lantly. “I'll overtake him in thirty sec- 
onds.”’ Nevertheless, he did not wait longer, 
but swung up the road at a pace which 
was the admiration of all speed-loving Ni- 
tropolitans. 

Craig had ordered our taxi-cab driver to 
stop for us after lunch, and, without exciting 
suspicion, managed to stow away the larger 
part of the contents of our grips in his car. 

Still without openly showing our connec- 
tion with MacLeod, Kennedy sought out 
the manager of the works, 
and, though scores of corre- 
spondents and _ reporters 
from various newspapers 
had vainly applied for 
permission to inspect 
the plant, somehow 
we seemed to receive 
the freedom of the 
place and without ex- 
citing suspicion. 

Craig’s first move was 
to look the plant over. 

As we approached it, our 
attention was instantly at- 
tracted to the numerous 
one-story galvanized -iron 
buildings that appeared to 
stretch endlessly in every 
direction. They seemed to be 
of a temporary nature, though 
the power-plants, offices, and 
other necessary buildings were 
very substantially built. The 
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framework of the factory-buildings was 
nothing but wood, covered by iron sheath- 
ing, and even the sides seemed to be re- 
movable. The floors, however, were of 
concrete. 

‘ They serve their purpose well,’’ observed 
Kennedy, as we picked our way about. 
‘Explosions at powder-mills are frequent, 
anyhow. After an explosion there is very 
little débris to clear away, as you may 
imagine. These buildings are easily re- 


paired or replaced, and they keep a large 
force of men for these purposes, as well 
as materials for any emergency.” 

One felt instinctively the hazard of the 
Everywhere were signs tell- 
One that 


employment. 
ing what not and what to do. 
stuck in my mind: was, “It is 
better to be careful than sorry.”’ 
Throughout the plant at fre- 
quent intervals were first-aid 
stations, with kits for all sorts 
of accidents, including 
respirators, for work- 
men were often over- 
come by ether or 
alcohol fumes. 
Everything was 
done to minimize 
the hazard, yet 
one could not 
escape the con- 
viction that 
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human life and limb were as much a cost 
of production in this industry as fuel and 
raw material. 

Once, in our wanderings about the plant, 
T recall we ran across both Garretson and 
Jackson in one of the offices. They did not 
see us, but seemed to be talking very earn- 
estly about something. What it was, we 
could not guess, but this time it seemed to 
be Jackson who was doing most of the talk- 
ing. Kennedy watched them as they parted. 

‘‘There’s something peculiar under the 
surface with those people at the boarding- 
house,” was all he observed. ‘Come; over 
there, about an eighth of a mile, I think Isee 
evidences of the latest of the explosions. 
Let’s look at it.” 


We came 
suddenly upon 
Garretson in his racer, 
talking to Gertrude 
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MacLeod had evidently reasoned that, 
soqner or later, Kennedy would appear on 
this part of the grounds, and as we passed 
one of the shops, he joined us. 

“You mentioned something about rumors 
of poisonous gases,” hinted Craig, as we 
walked along. 

“Yes,” assented MacLeod; “I. don’t 
know what there js in it. I suppose you 
know that there is a very poisonous gas, 
carbon monoxide, or carbonic oxide, formed 
in considerable quantity by the explosion 
of several of the powders commonly used 
in shells. The gas has the curious power of 
combining with the blood and refusing to 
let go, thus keeping out the oxygen neces- 
sary for life. It may be that that is what 
accounts for what we’ve seen—that it is 
actual poisoning to death of men not killed 
by the immediate explosion.”’ 

We had reached the scene of the previous 
day’s disaster. No effort had yet been 
made to clear it up. Kennedy went over 
it carefully. What it was he found 

I do not know, but he had not 
spent much time before he _ turned 
to me. 

“Walter,” he directed, ‘I wish you 
would go back to the office near the 
gate, where I left that parapher- 
nalia we brought down. Carry it 
over—let me see—there’s an open 

space there on that knoll. I'll 

join you there.” 
Whatever was in the packages 
was both bulky and heavy, and 
I was glad to reach the hillside 
he had indicated. 
Craig was waiting for me 
there with MacLeod, and at 
once opened the packages. From 
them he took a thin steel rod, 
which he set up in the center 
of the open space. To it he 
attached a frame and to the 
frame what looked like four 
reversed megaphones. Attached 
to the frame, which was tubular, 
was an oak box with a little 
arrangement of hard rubber and 
metal which fitted into the ears. 
For some time Kennedy’s face 
wore a set, far-away expression, 
as if he were studying some- 
thing. 

“The explosions seem always 
to occur in the middle of the 
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afternoon,’ observed MacLeod, fidgeting 
apprehensively. 

Kennedy motioned petulantly for silence. 
Then, suddenly, he pulled the tubes out of 
his ears and gazed about sharply. 

“‘There’s something in the air!”’ he cried. 
“T can hear it!”’ 

MacLeod and I strained our eyes. There 
was nothing visible. 

“This is an anti-aircraft listening-post, 
such as the French use,” explained Craig 
hurriedly. “Between the horns and the 
microphone in the box you can catch the 
hum of an engine, even when it is muffled. 
If there’s an aeroplane or a Zeppelin about, 
this thing would locate it.” 

Still, there was nothing that we could see, 
though now the sound was just perceptible 
to the ear if one strained his attention a bit. 
I listened. It was plain in the detector; 
yet nothing was visible. What strange 
power could it be that we could not see or 
feel in broad daylight? 

Just then came a low rumbling, and then a 
terrific roar from the direction of the plant. 
We swung about in time to see a huge cloud 
of débris lifted literally into the air above 
the tree-tops and dropped to earth again. 
The silence that succeeded the explosion 
was eloquent. The phantom destroyer had 
delivered his blow again. 

“The distillery—where we make the 
denatured alcohol!” cried MacLeod, gazing 
with tense face, as, from other buildings, we 
could see men pouring forth, panic-stricken, 
and the silence was punctured by shouts. 

Kennedy bent over his detector. 

“That same mysterious buzzing,” he 
muttered, “only fainter.” 

Together we hastened now toward the 
distillery, another of those corrugated-iron 
buildings. It had been completely demol- 
ished. Here and there lay a dark, still 
mass. I shuddered. They were men! 

As we ran toward the ruin, we crossed 
a baseball field which the company had 
given the men. I looked back for Kennedy. 
He had paused at the wire back-stop be- 
hind the catcher’s box. Something caught 
in the wires interested him. By the time I 
reached him, he had secured it—a long, 
slender metal tube, cleverly weighted so as 
to fall straight. 

“Not a hundred per cent. of hits¢ evi- 
dently,” he muttered. “Still, one was 
enough.” 

“What is it?’”’ asked MacLeod. 
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‘An incendiary pastille. On contact, 
the nose burns away anything it hits, goes 
right through corrugated iron. It carries a 
charge of thermit ignited by this piece of 
magnesium ribbon. You know what ther- 
mit will penetrate with its thousands of 
degrees of heat. Only the nose of this went 
through the netting and never touched a 
thing. This didn’t explode anything, but 
another one did. Thousands of gallons of 
alcohol did the rest.” “ 

Kennedy had picked up his other package 
as we ran, and was now busily unwrapping 
it. I looked about at the crowd that had 
collected, and saw that there was nothing 
we could do to help. Once I caught sight 
of Gertrude’s face. She was pale, and 
seemed eagerly searching for some one. 
Then, in the crowd, I lost her. I turned to 
MacLeod. He was plainly overwhelmed. 
Kennedy was grimly silent and at work on 
something he had jammed into the ground. 

“Stand back!” he cautioned, as he 
touched a match to the thing. With a 
muffled explosion, something whizzed and 
shrieked up into the air like a sky-rocket. 

Far above, I could now see a thing open 
out like a parachute, while below it trailed 
something that might have been the stick 
of the rocket. Eagerly Kennedy followed 
the parachute as the wind wafted it along 
and it sank slowly to the earth. When, 
at last, he recovered it, I saw that between 
the parachute and the stick was fastened 
a small, peculiar camera. 

“A Scheimpflug multiple camera,” he 
explained as he seized it almost ravenously. 
“Ts there a place in town where I can get the 
films in this developed quickly?” 

MacLeod, himself excited now, hurried 
us from the scene of the explosion to a local 
drug store, which combined most of the 
functions of a general store, even being able 
to improvise a dark room in which Kennedy 
could work. 

It was some time after the excitement 
over the explosion had quieted down that 
MacLeod and I, standing impatiently before 
the drug store, saw Snedden wildly tearing 
down the street in his car. He saw us and 
pulled up at the curb with a jerk. 

““Where’s Gertrude?” he shouted wildly. 
“Has anyone seen my daughter?” 

Breathlessly he explained that he had 
been out, had returned to find his house 
deserted, Gertrude gone, his wife gone, even 
Jackson’s car gone from the barn. He had 
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Somehow, Gertrude and Garretson seemed naturally to gravitate toward the door together 
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been to the works. Neither Garretson nor 
Jackson had been seen since the excitement 
of the explosion, they told him. Garretson’s 
racer was gone, too. There seemed to have 
been a sort of family explosion, also. 
Kennedy had heard the loud talking and 
had left his work to the druggist to carry on 


and joined us. There was no concealment’ 


now of our connection with MacLeod, for 
it was to him that everyone in town came 
when in trouble. 

In almost no time, so accurately did he 
keep his fingers on the fevered pulse of 
Nitropolis, MacLeod had found out that 
Gertrude had been seen driving away from 
the company’s grounds with some one in 
Garretson’s car, probably Garretson him- 
self. Jackson had been seen hurrying down 
the street. Some one else had seen Ida 
Snedden in Jackson’s car, alone. 

Meanwhile, over the wire, MacLeod had 
sent out descriptions of the four people 
and the two cars, in the hope of intercepting 
them before they could be plunged into the 
obscurity of any near-by city. Not content 
with that, MacLeod and ‘Kennedy started 
out in the former’s car, while I climbed in 
with Snedden, and we began a systematic 
search of the roads out of Nitropolis. 

As we sped along, I could not help feeling, 
though I said nothing, that, somehow, the 
strange disappearances must have some- 
thing to do with the mysterious phantom 
destroyer. I did not tell even Snedden 
about the little that Kennedy had dis- 
covered, for I had learned that it was best 


to let Craig himself tell, at his own time and , 


in his own way. But the man seemed 
frantic in his search, and I could not help 
the impression that there was something, 
perhaps only a suspicion, that he knew 
which might shed some light. 

Wewere coming down the river, or, rather, 
the bay, after a fruitless search of unfre- 
quented roads and were approaching the 
deserted Old Grove Amusement Park, to 
which excursions used, years ago, to come in 
boats. No one could make it pay, and it 
was closed and going to ruin. There 
‘had been some hint that Garretson’s racer 
might have disappeared down this unfre- 
quented river road. 

As we came to a turn in the road, we could 
see Kennedy and MacLeod in their car, 
coming up. Instead of keeping on, however, 
they turned into the grove, Kennedy leaning 
far over the running-board as MacLeod 
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drove slowly, following his directions, as 
though Craig were tracing something. 

With a hurried exclamation of surprise, 
Snedden gave our car the gas and shot 
ahead, swinging around after them. They 
were headed, following some kind of tire- 
tracks, toward an old merry-go-round that 
was dismantled and all boarded up. 

They heard us coming and stopped. 

“Has anyone told you that Garretson’s 
car went down the river road, too?”’ called 
Snedden anxiously. 

““No; but some one thought he saw Jack- 
son’s car come down here,” called back 
MacLeod. 

“Jackson’s?”’ exclaimed Snedden. 

“Maybe both are right,” I ventured, as 
we came closer. “What made you turn in 
here?”’ 

“Kennedy thought he saw fresh tire- 
tracks, running into the grove.”’ 

We were all out of our cars by this time, 
and examining the soft roadway with Craig. 
It was evident to anyone that a car had 
been run in, and not so very long ago, in 
the direction of the merry-go-round. 

We followed the tracks on foot, bending 
about the huge circle of a building until we 
came to the side away from the road. The 
tracks seemed to run right in under the 
boards. 

Kennedy approached and touched the 
boards. They were loose. Some one had 
evidently been there, had taken them 
down, and put them up. In fact, by the 
marks on them, it seemed as though he 
had made a practise of doing so. 

MacLeod and Kennedy unhooked the 
boarding, while Snedden looked on in a sort 
of daze. They had taken down only two or 
three sections, which indicated that that 
whole side might similarly be removed, 
when I heard a low, startled exclamation 
from Snedden. 

We peered in. There, in the half-light 
of the gloomy interior, we could see a car. 

Before we knew it, Snedden had darted 
past us. An instant later, I distinguished 
what his more sensitive eye had seen—a 
woman, all alone in the car, motionless. 

“Tda!”’ he cried. 

There was no answer. 

“‘She—she’s dead!” he shouted. 

It was only too true. There was Ida 
Snedden, seated in Jackson’s car in the old 
deserted building, all shut up—dead. 

Yet her face was as pink as if she were 
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alive, and the blood had been whipped into 
her cheeks by a walk in the cold wind. 

We looked at each other, at a loss. How 
did she get there—and why? She must have 
come there voluntarily. No one had seen 
anyone else with her in the car. 

Snedden was now almost beside himself. 

‘“‘Misfortunes never come singly,” he 
wailed. ‘‘My daughter Gertrude gone— 
now my wife dead. Confound that young 
fellow, Garretson—and Jackson, too! Where 
are they? Why have they fled? The scoun- 
drels—they have stolen my whole family. 
Oh, what shall I do; what shall I do?” 

Trying to quiet Snedden, at the same 
time we began to look about the building. 
On one side was a small stove, in which 
were still the dying coals of a fire. Near by 
were a work-bench, some tools, pieces of wire, 
and other material. Scattered about were 
pieces of material that looked like celluloid. 
Some one evidently used the place as a 
secret workshop. Kennedy picked up a 
piece of the celluloid-like stuff and care- 
fully touched a match to it. It did not 
burn rapidly as celluloid does, and Craig 
seemed more than everinterested. MacLeod 
himself was no mean detective. Accustomed 
to action, he had an idea of what to do. 

“Wait here!” he called back, dashing out. 
““T’m going to the nearest house up the road 
for help. I'll be back in a moment.” 

We heard him back and turn his car and 
shoot away. Meanwhile, Kennedy was 
looking over carefully Jackson’s roadster. 
He tapped the gas-tank in the rear, then 
opened it. There was not a drop of gas in 
it. He lifted up the hood and looked inside 
at the motor. Whatever he saw there, he 


said nothing. Finally, by siphoning some. 


gas from Snedden’s tank and making some 
adjustments, he seemed to have the car 
in a condition again for it to run. He was 
just about to start it when MacLeod 
returned, carrying a canary-bird in a cage. 

“‘T’ve telephoned to town,” he announced. 
‘Some one will be here soon now. Mean- 
while, an idea occurred to me, and I bor- 
rowed this bird. Let me see whether the 
idea is any good.” 

Kennedy, by this time, had started the 
engine. MacLeod placed the bright little 
songster near the stove on the work-bench 
and began to watch it narrowly. 

More than ever up in the air over the 
mystery, I could only watch Kennedy and 
MacLeod, each following his own lines. 
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It might, perhaps, have been ten 
minutes after MacLeod returned, and 
during that time he had never taken his 
eyes off the bird, when I began to feel 
a little drowsy. A word from MacLeod 
roused me. 

“There’s carbon monoxide in the air, 
Kennedy!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You know how 
this gas affects birds.” 

Kennedy looked over intently. The 
canary had begun to show evident signs of 
distress over something. 

“Tt must be that this stove is defective,” 
pursued MacLeod, picking up the poor 
little bird and carrying it quickly into the 
fresh air, where it could regain its former 
liveliness. Then, when he returned, he 
added, “‘There must be some defect in the 
stove or the draft that makes it send out the 
poisonous gas.”’ 

“There’s some gas,” agreed Kennedy. 
“Tt must have cleared away mostly, though, 
or we couldn’t stand it ourselves.” 

Craig continued to look about the car 
and the building, in the vain hope of dis- 
covering some other clue. Had Mrs. 
Snedden been killed by the carbonic oxide? 
Was it a case of gas poisoning? Then, too, 
why had she been here at all? Who had 
shut her up? Had she been overcome first 
and, in a stupor, been unable to move to 
save herself? Above all, what had this to do 
with the mysterious phantom slayer that 
had wrecked so much of the works in less 
than a week? 

It was quite late in the afternoon when, at 
last, people came from the town and took 
away both the body of Mrs. Snedden and 
Jackson’s car. Snedden could only stare 
and work his fingers, and after we had seen 
him safely in the care of some one we could 
trust, Kennedy, MacLeod, and I climbed 
into MacLeod’s car silently. 

“Tt’s too deep for me,” acknowledged 
MacLeod. ‘What shall we do next?” 

“Surely that fellow must have my pic- 
tures developed by this time,” considered 
Kennedy. “Shoot back there.” 

“They came out beautifully—all except 
one,”’ reported the druggist, who was some- 
what of a camera-fiend himself. “‘That’sa 
wonderful system, sir.” 

Kennedy thanked him for his trouble and 
took the prints. With care he pieced them 
together, until he had several successive 
panoramas of the country taken from vari- 
ous elevations of the parachute. Then, 
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with a magnifying glass, he went over each As he looked at it, Craig’s face displayed 
section minutely. a smile of satisfaction. 
“Look at that!’ he pointed out at last ‘Looks as though it might have been an 


with the sharp tip of a pencil on one picture. aeroplane of the tractor type,’’ he vouch- 

In what looked like an open space among _ safed finally. 
some trees was a tiny figure of a man. It 
seemed as if he were hacking at something 
with an ax. What the something was 
did not appear in the picture. 

“T should say that it was half 
a mile, perhaps a mile farther 
away than that grove,’ com- 
mented Kennedy, making a 
rough calculation. 

“On the old Davis farm,” 
considered MacLeod. “Look 
and see if you can’t make out 
the ruins of a house some- 
where near by. It was burned 
many years ago.” 

“Yes, yes,” returned 
Kennedy excitedly; 
‘“‘there’s the place! Do 
you think we can get 
there in a car before 
it’s dark?” 

“Easily,” replied 
MacLeod. 

It was only a matter 
of minutes before we 
three were poking 
about in a tangle of 
wood and field, seek- 
ing to locate the spot 
where Kennedy’s ap- 
paratus had _ photo- 
graphed the lone ax- 
man. 

At last, in a large, 
cleared field, we came 
upon a most peculiar 
heap of débris. As 
nearly as I could make 
out, it was a pile of junk, 
but most interesting junk. 
Practically all of it consisted 
in broken bits of the celluloid- 
like stuff we had seen in the - 


abandoned building. Twisted nese 
inextricably about were steel | 


* Look out!” 

shouted MacLeod, 
leaping in front of 
Kennedy 






wires and bits of all sorts of 
material. In the midst of the ‘Surely there couldn’t have 
wreckage was something that looked been an accident,” objected 
for all the world like the remains of a gas- MacLeod. “No aviator could have lived 
motor. It was not rusted, either, which through it, and there’s no body.” 

indicated that it had been put there “No; it was purposely destroyed,” con- 
recently. tinued Craig. ‘‘It was landed here from 
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somewhere else for that purpose. That was 
what the man in the picture was doing 
with the ax. After the last explosion, 
something happened. He brought the 
machine here to destroy the evidence.” 

“But,” persisted 
MacLeod, “if there had 
been an aeroplane 

hovering about, we 
should have seen it 
in the air, passing 
over the works at 
the time of the 
explosion.” 

? Kennedy 
kicked the pieces 
significantly. 

“Some one 
about here has 
kept abreast 

of the times, 

ifnot ahead. 
See; the 
planes 
were of 
this non- 
inflam- 
mable 

cellu- 

loid 
that 
made 

it vir- 
tually 

trans- 
parent 

and _ visi- 
ble only 
at a few 
hundred feet in the 





air. The aviator could fly 
low and so drop. those 
pastilles accurately—and unseen. The 


engine had one of those new muffler-boxes. 
He would have been unheard, too, except 
for that delicate air-ship detector.”’ 

MacLeod and I could but stare at each 
other, aghast. Without a doubt it was in 
the old merry-go-round building that the 
phantom aviator had established his hangar. 
What the connection was between the trag- 
edy in the Snedden family and the tragedy 
in the powder-works we did not know, but, 
at least, now we knew that there was some 
connection. 

It was growing dark rapidly, and, with 
some difficulty, we retraced our steps to the 


point where we had left the car. We 
whirled back to the town, and, of course, to 
the Snedden house. 

Snedden was sitting in the parlor when we 
arrived, by the body of his wife, staring, 
speechless, straight before him, while several 
neighbors were gathered about, trying to 
console him. We had scarcely entered, 
when a messenger-boy came up the path 
from the gate. Both Kennedy and MacLeod 
turned toward him, expecting some reply 
to the numerous messages of alarm sent 
out earlier in the afternoon. 

“Telegram for Mrs. Snedden,”’ announced 
the boy. 

“Mrs. Snedden?” queried Kennedy, sur- 
prised, then quickly: “Oh, yes, that’s all 
right. I'll take care of it.” 

He signed for the message, tore it open, 
and read it. For a moment his face, which 
had been clouded, smoothed out, and he 
took a couple of turns up and down the hall, 
as though undecided. Finally, he crumpled 
the telegram abstractedly and shoved it 
into his pocket. We followed him as he 
went into the parlor and stood for several 
moments, looking fixedly on the strangely 
flushed face of Mrs. Snedden. 

“MacLeod,” he said finally, turning 
gravely toward us and, for the present, 
seeming to ignore the presence of the others, 
“this amazing series of crimes has brought 
home to me forcibly the alarming possibili- 
ties of applying modern scientific devices to 
criminal uses. New modes and processes 
seem to bring new menaces.”’ 

“Like carbon-monoxide poisoning?” sug- ~ 
gested MacLeod. “Of course, it has long 
been known as a harmful gas, but 

“Let us see,’ interrupted Kennedy. 
“Walter, you were there when I examined 
Jackson’s car. There was not a drop of 
gasoline in the tank, you will.recall. Even 
the water in the radiator was low. I lifted 
the hood. Some one must have tampered 
with carbureter. It was adjusted so that 
the amount of air in the mixture was re- 
duced. More than that, I don’t know 
whether you noticed it or not, but the spark 
and gas were set so that, when I did put 
gasoline in the tank, I had but to turn the 
engine over and it went. In other words, 
that car had been standing there, the engine 
running, until it simply stopped for want of 
fuel.’”’ He paused while we listened intently, 
then resumed. ‘‘The gas-engine and gas- 
motor have brought with them another of 
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those unanticipated menaces of which I 
spoke. Whenever the explosion of the com- 
bustible mixture is incomplete or of moder- 
ated intensity, a gas of which little is known, 
may be formed in considerable quantities. 

“In this case, as in several others that 
have come to my attention, vapors arising 
from the combustion must have emitted 
certain noxious products. The fumes that 
caused Ida Snedden’s death were not of 
carbon monoxide from the stove, MacLeod. 
They were splitting-products of gasoline, 
which are so new to science that they have 
not yet been named. 

“Mrs. Snedden’s death, I may say for 
the benefit of the coroner, was due to the 
absorption of some of these unidentified 
gaseous poisons. They are as deadly as a 
knife-thrust through the heart, under cer- 
tain conditions. Due to the non-oxidation 
of some of the elements of gasoline, they 
escape from the exhaust of every running 
gas-engine. In the open air, where only a 
whiff or two would be inhaled now and then, 
they are not dangerous. But in a closed 
room, they may kill in an incredibly short 
time. In fact, the condition has given rise 
to an entirely new phenomenon which some 
one has named ‘petromortis.’ ” 

“‘Petromortis?” repeated Snedden, who, 
for the first time, began to show interest in 
what was going on about him. “Then it 
was an accident?” 

“T did not say it was an accident,” cor- 
rected Craig. “There is an old adage that 
murder will out. And this expression of 
human experience is only repeated in what 
we modern scientific detectives are doing. 
No man bent on the commission of a 
crime can so arrange the circumstances of 
that crime that it will afterward appear, 
point by point, as an accident.” 

Kennedy had us all following him breath- 
lessly now. 

“T do not consider it an accident,” he 
went on rapidly, piecing together the facts 
as we had found them. “Ida Snedden was 
killed because she was getting too close to 
some one’s secret. Even at luncheon, I 
could see that she had discovered Ger- 
trude’s attachment for Garretson. How she 
heard that, following the excitement of the 
explosion this afternoon, Gertrude and Gar- 
retson had disappeared, I do not pretend to 
know. But it is evident that she did hear, 
that she went out and took Jackson’s car, 


probably to pursue them. If we have heard 
that they went by the river road, she might 
have heard it, too. 

“Tn all probability she came along just 
in time to surprise some one working on the 
other side of the old merry-go-round struc- 
ture. There can be no reason to conceal 
the fact longer. From that deserted build- 
ing some one was daily launching a newly 
designed invisible aeroplane. As Mrs. 
Snedden came along, she must have been 
just in time to see that person at his secret 
hangar. What happened, I do not know, 
except that she must have run the car off the 
river road and into the building. The person 
whom she found must have suddenly con- 
ceived a method of getting her out of the 
way and making it look like an accident of 
some kind, perhaps persuaded her to stay in 
the car with the engine running, while he 
went off and destroyed the aeroplane which 
was damning evidence now.” 

Startling as- was the revelation of an 
actual phantom destroyer, our minds were 
more aroused as to who might be the crim- 
inal who had employed such an engine of 
death. 

Kennedy drew from his pocket the tele- 
gram which had just arrived, and spread it 
out flat before us on a table. It was dated 
Philadelphia and read: 


Mrs. Iba SNEDDEN, Nitropolis. 

Garretson and Gertrude were married to-day. 
Have traced them to the Wolcott. Try to reconcile 
Mr. Snedden. HUNTER JACKSON. 


I saw at once that part of the story. It 
was just a plain love-affair that had ended 
in an elopement at a convenient time. The 
fire-eating Garretson had been afraid of 
the Sneddens and Jackson, who was their 
friend. Before I could even think further, 
Kennedy had drawn out the films taken by 
the rocket-camera. 

“With the aid of a magnifying glass,” he 
was saying, “I can get just enough of the 
lone figure in this picture to, identify it. 
These are the crimes of a crazed pacifist, 
one whose mind had so long dwelt on the 
horrors of” 

“Look out!” shouted MacLeod, leaping 
in front of Kennedy.. 

The strain of the revelation had been too 
much. Snedden—a raving maniac—had 
reeled forward, wildly and impotently, at 
the man who had exposed him. 


The next Craig Kennedy story will be The Beauty- Mask. 








[ERE isa star 
of musical 
comedy who has no 
ambitions toward 
grand opera, be- 
cause, as she says, 
“it wouldn’t be so 
much fun.” Mitzi 
Hajos loves fun, 
and there is a fine 
opportunity for it 
in “Pom-Pom.” 
This fascinating 
little singer comes 
from Hungary, 
but the American 
stage may now 
rightly claim 


her for its 
own. 
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HE selection of 
Jean Sothern for 
the title-réle in the new serial 
film-drama, ‘The Mysteries 
of Myra,” was the result 
of psychological tests 
made upon numerous candidates by the 
author of this thrilling picture-play, which 
deals with the compelling influence of a 
superior will. Miss Sothern gave up a stage 
career, in which she was beginning to make 
a distinct impression, for the greater 
and wider opportunities she saw 
before her in the realm of 
motion- pictures. 
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JEAN SOTHERN, heroine of the remarkable film-drama, “The Mysteries of Myra” 


STUDIOS, 538 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








YPSY O'BRIEN, a new- 
comer to the American stage, 
is a real Irish beauty from County 
Kilkenny, who was a favorite at 
both the Adelphi and Gaiety 
Theatres in London before she 
came to this country, where she 
first appeared in “To-night’s the 
Night.” She prefers straight 
comedy to musical plays, and her 
ambition is to be a comédienne. 
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NDER the name of Dangerfield, Daniel Garford, a talented painter, has for several months been 
occupying a studio in Teagan’s Arcade, a building situated in Lincoln Square, New York city. The 
man’s domestic happiness has been wrecked and he has drifted into dissipation through the discovery of 
his wife’s infidelity. He has insisted that she accept from him a divorce and the settlement of an income, 
and marry her lover, Reginald Bowden. The woman, however, has the opportunity of wedding a rich man, 
but she is at her husband’s mercy and cannot disobey him. He has reason to believe that she and her 
brother; Doctor Fortier, will try to have him locked up as insane, and, indeed, after they discover his retreat, 
several attempts to do so are made. They are frustrated by the resource and watchfulness of Inga Sonderson, 
a dweller in the Arcade, who makes posters, magazine covers, and decorative sketches. Up to the painter’s 
arrival, she had no friends in the building, except Champeno, a young sculptor, who, getting into financial 
difficulties, has been forced to leave. It would appear that Inga had known Dangerfield in the past, but he 
does not recall her clearly, and she does not enlighten him. Finally, through a constant and tactful devotion 
which asks nothing in return, the foundation of a good influence over him seems to be laid. 

A fine spirit of good-fellowship prevails among most of the lodgers in the building, and some sentimental 
attachments have developed. A struggling painter, St. George Kidder (called ‘“‘Tootles” by his friends), 
who shares his studio with Flick Wilder, a literary hack, is smitten with the charms of Pansy Hartmann, a 
model, who lives with another model, Belle Shaler. Pansy has aroused his jealousy by accepting attentions 
from Drinkwater, a lawyer, who is regarded by the Arcade dwellers with considerable suspicion. Myrtle 
Popper, a manicurist, has fallen in love with King O’Leary, a man of roving disposition and musical ability, 
but, on O’Leary’s advice, she accepts a proposal of marriage from a wealthy moving-picture manager 
named Pomello, who is arranging for the début of Myrtle’s neighbor, Millie Brewster, as a singer. The little 
circle also includes Mr. Cornelius (dubbed “‘the baron”), an elderly Frenchman, whose unexplained past 
suggests elements of the romantic and mysterious; Schneibel, a dentist and amateur painter; Miss Quirley, a 
little old lady who repairs dolls, and Madame Probasco, a trance medium. Sassafrasis the negro elevator-man. 

After the marriage of his tormer wife to Bowden, Dangerfield is still unable to recover his grip on life. 
His ambition is gone; he continues to seek forgetfulness in dissipation. But he becomes more and more 
dependent upon Inga, who pursues her work of reclamation with the utmost tact and skill. Never criti- 
cizing, always on hand when needed, she patiently and hopefully awaits the day when remorse, or pity for 
her, will come and he will take up the fight himself. At last, Dangerfield takes an interest in her drawings 
and then begins to work himself, but most of the time he is gloomy and morose. 


“C’est les quatz’ arts, 
C’est les quatz’ arts, 
C’est les quats’ arts qui passent; 


OR the last weeks, Inga had been 
aware of a change in Danger- 


field. His moments of abstrac- 

tion, of inner brooding, grew less 

frequent. Instead, she found 

him with his eyes set profoundly 
on her, until she became uncomfortably 
conscious of this increasing curiosity. At 
times in his work, he would begin singing 
to himself snatches of old French songs, 
and occasionally, when he was pleased with 
what he was doing, he would break out 
full-voiced into the marching-chant of his 
student days: 


C’est les quatz’ arts passés.” 


By the wall were the first two drawings 
he had made, and at the end of the after- 
noon’s sketching, he would take each new 
canvas and compare it with the two that 
now represented to him the parting of the 
ways. If it passed the inspection, he would 
nod contentedly, trill out a gay refrain, and 
replace it on the easel for further study.) 
But occasionally, when old habits tricked 
him back to the easy, graceful, superficial 
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method, he would burst into a roar of anger 
and bring the offending canvas to Inga, 
crying: 

““Nom d’un pipe—here I go again! Inga— 
quick; execute justice!”’ 

And Inga, laughing, with a flash of green 
stockings, would send her pointed slipper 
through the canvas. Sometimes she would 
protest at the judgment, but he would re- 
main obdurate. 

“Not half bad, perhaps—but that’s not 
what I want. No more mawkishness, no 
more sentimentality. I know now what I 
want. Come on; one, two, three!” Then 
the little foot would tear reluctantly through 
the canvas. 

Two and three days in succession this 
execution would take place and then there 
would be sure to be long periods of restless 
depression, sometimes ending in a wild 
spree with the consequent grim reaction. 
But gradually these backslidings grew less 
frequent as his feverish love of work 
increased with his growing confidence. 
The mornings were spent in rigorous draw- 
ing. Madame Probasco, Sassafras, Schnei- 
bel, Uncle Paul of the pawn-shop, every 
model of strong and unusual picturesque- 
ness being impressed into service, again and 
again, until the canvas yielded to his satis- 
faction the quality of penetrating analysis 
he sought. Tootles’ easel made the third 
in these mornings of merciless criticism, 
and, under Dangerfield’s stern guidance, 
the young fellow began to reflect some of 
the enthusiasm of the master and to make 
genuine progress. In the afternoon, Dan- 
gerfield returned to the portrait of Mr. 
Cornelius, always grumbling, always dis- 
satisfied. 

With Inga came a more docile mood. In 
fact, it seemed to amuse him to say, 

“Well, young lady, what are your com- 
mands for the day?” 

He began to talk to her, to discuss seri- 
ously, as he did with “the baron.” In 
truth, he was now alertly curious. What 
did she understand; what had she read, seen, 
and experienced? He recalled certain 
criticisms which had come unexpectedly 
from her lips, and wondered from what 
source she had acquired such views. Be- 


tween them, it was agreed that there should 
be no recalling of the past, but the very em- 
bargo whetted his appetite. He knew, from 
the gossip of the Arcade, that there had been 
another, Champeno, his predecessor in the 
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studio, who had dropped out in disaster; 
but to what extent he had come into her 
life, whether profoundly or only as an agree- 
able acquaintance, he could not divine. 
He recalled the strange feeling which had 
come to him in the first days that there 
was a third in the studio, a figment of the 
memory which seemed to rise before the 
girl’s eyes when she came to him in his hours 
of weakness, and, remembering this, often 
as he studied her, there was a restless 
beginning of jealousy. So marked was his 
contemplation that Inga said to him one 
afternoon, 

“Why do you look at me so?”’ 

“T’m thinking, wondering many things 
about you, Inga,” he said. 

She looked into his eyes swiftly a moment 
and then turned hurriedly away, busying 
herself with the stowing of her easel, for 
the light had died out in the overcast sky 
of April showers. 

“Suppose we wander up into Harlem, 
where the new Jewish quarter might give 
us some types, and try our luck for dinner,” 
he said, watching the lightness of her move- 
ments, the grace of her pliant back as she 
stooped. 

“Tt’s showery,” she said doubtfully. 

“All the better fun, tramping in the 
rain.” 

“Want me to get ready?” 

“Not yet—come here!” There was a 
serious light in his eyes. ‘‘Do you know 
that was a good idea you gave me over in 
that water-front restaurant that day— 
about getting down to realities, expressing 
the world of the masses?”’ he said gravely. 
“T’ve been thinking a lot about it.” 

“Oh, I do mean it!” she said, her face 
lighting up with the rare enthusiasm that 
gave it the touch of animation it needed to 
make it bewildering to his eyes. “No one 
seems to paint New York—to look for what 
he can find here. They’re all painting and 
sculptoring as others used to do hundreds 
of years ago.” 

“Tnventing and not interpreting,” he 
said, nodding. 

“Yes; that’s it—you express it better 
than I can. But that’s what I mean—an 
artist ought to interpret all he sees around 
him, express his time, its manners, its cus- 
toms, the joy and the misery of the streets. 
It’s not only that, but when he does that, 
when he lives with the people, he can’t 
lose his enthusiasm.” 
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She looked into his eyes swiftly a moment and then turned hurriedly away 
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“And if he does the other thing, gets into 
society, society only comes to prey upon 
him, to exhaust him, to waste his energies 
and corrupt his imagination—that’s what 
you mean?” 

She nodded. 

“Just that!” 

“Inga, you’re right,” he said abruptly. 
“That’s the trouble with us all over here. 
We don’t keep to ourselves; we aren’t 
savage enough. Our aim, after all, is the 
same as the business parvenu; we want to 
do the things others do at the top—what 
we call the top. No; it’s wrong, all wrong. 
Art was not produced like that in the great 
days. Artists should live to themselves— 
yes, be savage about it. The two things 
can’t mingle—don’t I know it!” 

“Mr. Dan,” she said, her face aglow, 
“don’t you see that you have got rid of all 
that?” 

He was silent, moody. Then he placed 
his hand on her shoulders with a smile. 

“Inga, I believe you’re going to win,” 
he said slowly. She smiled and, looking at 
him, nodded confidently. ‘Lucky you got 
hold of me when you did,” he said, in a 
burst of confidence. ‘Something else was 
getting a pretty tight grip on me—might 
have been too late soon.” 

How completely the longing still awoke 
in him at times, he did not tell her. His 
mind went back to the thoughts she had 
just expressed, and he said, 

“You know, your ideas surprise me.” 

“How so?” 

“Wonder where you got them. After all, 
though, that’s human nature, woman na- 
ture,” he said, with a reflective smile, ‘to 
take knowledge from one man to help 
another.” 

“What do you mean?”’ she said. 

‘““You’ve heard others say those things, 
I suppose,” he said. “‘What’s his name, the 
young fellow who was here before? Cham- 
peno, that’s it. I suppose, when you 
straighten me out, you'll go on to the next 
with what I’ve taught you.” 

The question, which came with the swift- 
ness of a sword-thrust, and the quick con- 
centration of his glance visibly upset her, 
so much so that he hastened to say, 

“Why, there’s nothing wrong in my say- 
ing that, is there?” 

She frowned and finally said, 

“But I don’t see what reason you have 
for thinking such things.” 





“T’m frankly curious about you, Inga,” 
he said abruptly. 

She turned away, plainly disconcerted. 

“T don’t like to talk about myself.” 

“You don’t remember some of the things 
you said to me that night—the time we 
passed the child leading the drunkard, and 
you said it brought back memories.”’ 

“JT didn’t think you remembered,” she 
said slowly. 

“And at Costello’s—Costello’s greeting 
you. 

“What is there in that?”’ she said, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. 

“Why, nothing, of course, except—well, 
I don’t like to think of your being out with 
other men—I suppose that’s it.” She 
opened her eyes in such astonishment that 
he added pointblank, ‘‘ No; I don’t like the 
thought—just jealousy, that’s all.” 

She drew back and her face flushed red, 
but before he could go further, Tootles came 
down the hall. , 


The next afternoon Mr. Cornelius was 
unable to come for a sitting, and Dangerfield 


was in high dudgeon, for Madame Probasco | 


and O’Leary were away, and Sassafras was 
fixed to the elevator. 

“You wanted to sketch the oyster-man 
behind his bar,” said Inga, referring to a 
picturesque bit of.human nature which had 
caught his fancy the night before. “Why 
not take this afternoon?”’ 

“T wanted to paint,” he said, like a 
spoiled child. 

“Am I ugly enough to suit you?” she 
said, with a bit of malice. 

He laughed at her rejoinder and the pros- 
pect of a busy morning, and in a moment 
had her posed and fell to work. Presently 
he looked up, scowling. 

“‘Something’s wrong—don’t look natural; 
let’s try something easier.” 

Twice he changed the pose, and, finally, 
in a fit of temper, broke the brush and 
threw it on the floor. 

“Darned if I know what’s wrong! It’s 
not you—that’s all.”” He stood with folded 
arms, studying her angrily. “You don’t 
look vou!” he exclaimed suddenly. ‘I be- 
lieve it’s the hair—something wrong there. 
It’s stiff—constrained, and you’re not con- 
ventional. Yes, by Jove, that’s it! Take it 
down and try it some other way.” 

She hesitated, her fingers to her lips, and 
reluctantly unwound the braids that she 
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wore about her forehead in a Swedish coil. 
Then, with deft fingers, she shook them loose 
while the man came suddenly close to her, 
his eyes studying her face in surprise. The 
long black hair, released, fell about her 
shoulders and softened the marble coldness 
of her features, in black rippling waves like 
the mysterious depths of the sea on a sum- 
mer’s night. She seemed like a released 
soul, something soaring and on the wing, 
far-distant as the wild fiords of her native 
Scandinavia. 

“Ts this better?” she asked, smiling. 

He was too startled by her sudden loveli- 
ness to answer. All at once he came to 
her and held her head between his hands, 
gazing into the dark face where the blue- 
gray eyes shone forth with an eery light. 

“Inga,” he said tempestuously, “what 
are you? Where do you come from? What 
is behind those eyes of yours? Do you 
really care for me, or is it just an instinct 
in you to help? Sometimes I think that’s 
all, that if I were not in such need of you, 
you would disappear in the night like the 
elfin thing you are.” 

“You are wrong,” she said, shaking her 
head. 

He laughed and turned away. 

“Put up your hair. I'll paint you like 
that—but some other day.” When she had 
braided and coiled her hair about her fore- 
head and come to his side, he took her 
hand and raised it to his lips in more 
genuine emotion than he had shown. 
“Inga, you’re much too good for me with 
my cranky ways, my bad temper, and 
worse. If I’m rough—I’m always sorry 
for it.” 

“T know that, Mr. Dan,” she said softly. 

“Child, you must be starving here,” he 
said gently. “‘ You weren’t meant for this; 
you were meant for the woods and rocks, 
the rocks that run into the sea—something 
tempestuous and free.” 

“T should like the sea!”’ she said eagerly, 
and her eyes lit up as though touched 
with phosphorus. 

He took a long breath and glanced out of 
the open window, drinking in the mild air 
laden with the stirring perfumes of the 
spring. 

‘“‘We must get away,” he said joyfully, 
“from men and machines! You’ve given 
me back life and ambition, child. Now I 
want to get away to my own thoughts, back 
to the things that are éternal, the things 
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that heal.” They stood by the window. 
He raised her hand again to his lips. “I’ve 
waited long enough to be fair to you—now 
I’m going to carry you off!” 

The next moment his arms had snatched 
her up and she was looking up into his 
steady, domineering eyes. And, seeing his 
look, she understood. 

“To carry me off?” she said faintly. 

“Yes, Mrs. Dangerfield.” 

“You want me to marry you!” she said, 
staring at him. He laughed out of the 
fulness of the joy in his heart. 

“So quick it’ll take your breath—and 
then to get away!” 

““Wait—no, no—wait!”’ she said breath- 
lessly, as she felt him drawing her up to 
him. 

Something in the tone caused him to look 
at her suddenly and then to release her. 
She stood, the picture of distress, her lips 
parted, her eyes filling with tears, looking 
at him, one hand at her throat as though to 
press back the sorrow that was there. 

“Oh, I was so afraid you’d say that!” she 
said at last. ‘Why did you, Mr. Dan— 
why did you—why couldn’t it go on just 
as it has?” 

“Why?” he cried, in amazement, but 
before he could break into a torrent of 
passion, she had fled from the room. 

“What in the world did I say that was 
wrong?” he thought, and he began to search 
in bewilderment. At the end of a long, 
puzzled self-examination, a light flashed 
overhim. ‘WhatanidiotI am! Ofcourse! 
She’s made up. her mind I asked her only 
out of gratitude! Poor little child!” 

He hastened to her room to repair his 
fancied blunder, but though he knocked 
long and loud, no answer came. The next 
day a slip of paper lay on the floor under the 
crack of his door, where she had thrust it. 


DEAR Mr. Dan: 

I’ve gone away for the day. When I come back 
T’ll explain and you must understand—and it isn’t 
because I don’t care. INGA. 


XXXI 


THE day was interminable and wasted. 
He spent the morning fidgeting at his easel 
and lecturing Tootles with such severity 
that all the smiles fled from that young rep- 
robate’s countenance and he sat gloomily 
on his stool, his head sinking into his collar, 
turtle-fashion, for one glance of displeasure 
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from Dangerfield could plunge him into 
the caverns of despair. Jn the present case, 
the unexampled duplicity of Pansy, whom 
he had seen with his own eyes on the arm of 


the unthinkable Drinkwater, combined to _ - 


send his thoughts wandering among such 
appropriate subjects as suicide and grave- 
yards. 

“What the deuce has he been up to?” he 
said to himself, watching Dangerfield, who 
was switching up and down in front of his 
easel like a circus leopard. “Drinking his 
head off last night, I suppose.” 

“Hold the pose,” said Dangerfield spite- 
fully. 

“T ain’t doin’ nothin’,” said Sassafras, 
startled. 

“You shifted that left leg! Throw it for- 
ward! More, so! Now hold it.” 

“Hold it; hold it,”’ muttered Sassafras to 
himself. “‘ Mighty easy to say, ‘Hold it; hold 
it!’ Like to see some one else stand on one 
leg a whole mawnin’ and ‘hold it, hold it!’ ”’ 

Sassafras glanced over indignantly, but 
Tootles shook his head in mute warning. 

“What’s got into the charcoal?” said 
Dangerfield presently. He flung aside the 
piece he was using and selected another, 
but a few minutes later he broke out into 
an exclamation, and, taking the canvas, 
brought it down savagely across his knee 
and flung it across the floor, after which he 
broke into a short, nervous laugh. 

“There—I feel better—can’t work this 
morning—not in the mood—you go ahead— 
I’m through!” 

He hesitated, picked up his hat, and went 
out. His mind had run away from him. 
He had not been able to fix it on the work 
before him. He felt upset, disorganized, 
restless, and immeasurably irritated that 
he should have lost control of his impulse 
at the very moment when he had been 
confident of a new birth of inspiration. 

He wandered restlessly through ways 
which he had gone with Inga, ending up for 
luncheon at the little restaurant with the 
oyster-bar, where he had sketched with such 
avidity. Only, nothing interested him. 
The curious types of pedler and hybrid 
politician, the melancholy of the old régime, 
and the audacity of the new generation, 
which he had seen and studied with avid 
eye and awakened imagination, to-day 
bored him immeasurably. He saw neither 
color, character, nor life. The waiter, a 
young student from the University of Mos- 


cow, a year over, with whom Inga and he 
had had long, interested conversations, came 
up eagerly, only to be greeted with glum 
monosyllables. 

To some men, Inga’s evasion would have 
aroused eager senses of pursuit and posses- 
sion. Not so Dangerfield. All his instincts 
rebelled at this sudden disquieting and 
disorganizing intrusion across the slow 
ascent toward reclamation which had lain so 
clearly before him. Whatever her reason 
for her abrupt flight, he resented the loss of 
the morning’s work, the interruption of the 
happy impulse which had reordered the 
universe for him. He was angry, not simply 
at the incident and the memories of past 
discouragement it awoke but for what lay 
ahead—the fear of the future, the wonder 
whether he had not reached that period in 
his relations with Inga when his equanimity 
and the precious poise of an artist were to 
be constantly upset by the necessity of 
following vagrant moods. For he realized 
now how necessary the girl had become to 
him, to his restless mind that took fright 
at a moment’s solitude, to his awakening 
ambition, ready at a moment to sink back 
in discouragement, and to something deeper 
than mind or temperament—to the spark 
in him that still clung to his youth through 
the glorious youth in her. 

“Why were women sent into the world, 
anyway?” he thought savagely, spearing a 
loaf of bread as though he were demolishing 
the whole sex. ‘Why have men been given 
a hidden spring of sentiment that makes 
a woman’s sympathy a necessity? And why 
must woman always come into a man’s 
life to divert him from his object?” 

What most irritated him was that he had 
thought Inga of different mold, and now she 
had suddenly been revealed to him as pro- 
foundly disquieting as her frailest sister. 
This feeling of resentment increased as the 
lack of her presence in his day made itself 
felt. He resented that she should have 
fastened him to herself. He resented that 
she should have shown a feminine capri- 
ciousness, and, most of all, he resented the 
fact that he should feel such resentment. 

He was in this gloomy, destructive state 
of antagonism, amounting almost to revul- 
sion against Inga, when he looked up and 
saw her entering the restaurant. She per- 
ceived him instantly, stopped, and made as 
though to withdraw. His face grew stern 
and his glance remained coldly fixed. 
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“Tf she thinks I am going after hei, 
she’s mistaken,”’ he thought bitterly. 

Perceiving that he had seen her, she 
checked her movement of flight and pres- 
ently came over to his table, nodded, and 
sat down. He saw the furrowed pain on her 
face and the torment in her eyes, and di- 
vined the day of suffering through which 
she had passed. A sudden lightening of the 
spirit flashed through him, scattering the 
bitter clouds of dejection. He felt an un- 
controllable gaiety. All his doubts van- 
ished in a pervading sense of peace and 
serenity. For he knew that she loved him. 

Yet they did not speak a word of what lay 
nearest to their hearts. Gregory, the 
young student, served them, and tarried 
to discuss political developments in Russia. 
Dangerfield, in fine feather, disputed elo- 
quently, opposing his Tolstoyan theories 
of non-resistance. The transition from 
moroseness to ecstatic gaiety was so swift 
that he felt an impulse to work. 

“What a pity I haven’t a sketching-pad!”’ 
he said ruefully. 

Gregory hastened to supply him paper 
and pencil. He laughed and began a series 
of rapid sketches of the oyster-openers, 
Mother Trekanova at the counter, a sil- 
houette of a young Jewish girl in tinsel 
finery. Inga, her hands clasped in front 
of her, continued to stare at the table- 
cloth, scarcely raising her glance. 

Dangerfield completed a dozen sketches 
and sprang up lightly and satisfied, his 
mind busy with projects for paintings. 
Everything attracted him; the whole world 
was rich with points of interest—a black- 
haired woman leaning out of the window 
drying her hair, two young mothers with 
babies at their shoulders chatting before a 
kosher shop, a public school pouring out its 
color-flecked stream of alien races—all 
these notes of humanity seemed to him 
vibrant with the teeming will to live, to 
enjoy, and to drink in sensations to the 
fullest. He began to talk in long, loquacious 
periods, as he seldom talked in his sober 
moods—of the things that lay about him 
to paint, of the new quarters which they 
should explore, planning what they would 
do in the spring and the summer months, 
eager to be off. For, of course, he took it for 
granted that her opposition had ended. 
His enthusiasm was so obvious that she 
could not fail to comprehend the cause. 
Several times she glanced at his radiant face, 
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wistfully and seriously, and then away over 
the housetops or deep into the city crowds. 
When they came to the Arcade, she stopped 
him, and, looking him full in the face, said, 

“Mr. Dan, you don’t understand.” 

His face clouded abruptly and he said, 

“Understand? What do you mean by 
that? And why—” he glanced impatiently 
at the tenanted Arcade—‘ why say this to 
me here?” 

“Go up; I'll come in an hour. I want to 
think,’ she said gently. ‘Please don’t, 
don’t look at me like that.” 

“Very well,” he said curtly. “You'll be 
up in an hour?” 

She nodded and stood while he went 
away, angry and in his blackest mood. 


XXNIT 


TRUE to her word, at the appointed time 
she came knocking at his door. He was 
walking up and down. At the first glance 
she saw how taut every nerve was strung. 
She went to him directly, and taking his 
hand, pressed it to her heart. At her action, 
so full of gentleness and poignant feeling, 
he felt a longing to catch her up in his 
arms and surrender weakly each last shred 
of resentment. 

“ Inga—dear girl,” he said, with difficulty, 
“you don’t know how you torture me, and 
the worst is, I can’t understand!” 

“Mr. Dan, why can’t it go on just as it 
has?” she said suddenly, lifting her pleading 
eyes to his. 

“Tt can’t,” he said roughly. “You know. 
that as well as I do. It’s gone too far. 
You’ve made yourself necessary to me. I 
don’t believe in myself; I believe in you, and 
that’s what I cling to. Inga, I don’t under- 
stand you! Do you think you have the 
right to do this now, and for what reason?” 
He stopped, looked at her, and said angrily: 
“You are not so idiotic to as think I care 
what may have been your past. It isn’t any 
such thing as that, is it?” 

She shook her head disdainfully. 

“That has nothing to do with us.” 

“Well, then, what?” he said franticaily. 
“ At first, I thought you believed it was only 
out of gratitude.” He caught a look in her 
face and checked himself. ‘Inga, you do 
believe that! Good heavens, don’t you 
know, don’t you understand how I have felt 
all these weeks, that if I have held myself 
in it was because I wouldn’t bind you until 
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—until I knew there was something to offer 
you in exchange—something more than a 
derelict, a derelict that was going under? 
But, child, don’t you know what I am, and 
don’t you know what you are—how I long 
for you and need you? Don’t you realize 
what you mean to me, to have you here close 
at my side, so young, so gentle, so strong? 
You mean everything to me—the end of a 
nightmare, the birth of a new day! And 
you could think that I’ve asked you to 
marry me out of gratitude! Inga, Inga, 
any man would be mad in love with you!” 

He had ended turbulently, his hand on 
her shoulder. She looked at him long and 
penetratingly, as though plunging through 
the barriers that blocked the way to the 
truth that lay in his heart. This scrutiny 
lasted so long that he was on the point of 
breaking out again when she checked him 
with her hand. 

“Yes; I believe that you love me,” she 
said gently, almost as though she were 
reassuring herself. She added, with the 
same low, soothing melody in her voice that 
his ear had learned to crave, “And I, too— 
I love you.” She pronounced this so 
solemnly that it sounded to him not like a 
surrender but as a farewell. 

“And yet you won’t marry me,” he said, 
divining what lay behind. 

“That is not necessary,’ she said delib- 
erately, “that is, marriage—your form of 
marriage.” 

He turned like a flash and stood looking 
at her, his hands on his hips, open-mouthed. 

“This is what I want you to understand,” 
she said quite naturally. ‘What you must 
understand. Will you hear me and try 
to see my point? I have sworn that I 
would never marry. I can’t—everything 
in meisagainstit. I can’t, I won’t acknowl- 
edge that anyone or any system can force 
me to give myself to any man unless I love 
him, unless it is my wish to remain with him. 
How do I know whether you will always 
love me, always need me? How doI know 
that I shall always want to be with you?” 

“You!” he said, thunderstruck, for, at 
heart, like most artists, his nature was not a 
complex one and his religion was of the day 
and the moment. The idea that she could 
ever cease to love him struck him as more 
extraordinary than that he should ever 
change. ‘You can say that?” 

“Yes; I can see that that might happen,” 
she said resolutely. “Even now, and I do 


care for you, Mr. Dan—believe me, I do 
love you,” she said, clasping her hands and 
half extending them toward him in a gesture 
of entreaty, “I only think of you; I only 
care what becomes of you, and I am so 
happy in that, and yet-——” 

“And yet,” he said sharply. 

“And yet—now—even now,” she said, 
nodding to herself, as though the veil of 
the future had been lifted before her eyes, 
“T know that, if the time came when I 
couldn’t mean anything more——” 

“But youarecrazy!” he broke in roughly. 

“No, no,”’ she said sympathetically; “I’m 
not so crazy— I am right! For, Mr. Dan, 
I’m not of your kind—I know it. If you 
were strong—if you were yourself, I would 
have never been in your life—don’t you 
see; don’t you understand? I won’t fasten 


' myself to you! I won’t marry you!” 


“That’s it, then,’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ now we 
have the real reason!” 

“No, no,” she said hastily; “you mustn’t 
think that. That’s a reason, but not the 
real one. What I said to you is the truth. 
I can’t believe there is any higher right 
than my own to say when and how long I 
shall surrender my liberty a 

By this time, Dangerfield was in a tower- 
ing rage. Despite her protestation, he was 
convinced that the real cause was one of 
pride. 

“In other words, you prefer to be my 
mistress!” he cried, with that intemperance 
which only comes when the longing for 
possession is so keen that love and hate 
tremble in the balance. 

“No,” she said, with such dignity that he 
could not meet her glance; “I am willing 
to go to you, to live with you, to do every- 
thing I can to help you, so long as we are as 
we are to-day. That, to me, is marriage. 
To stay as your wife when nothing is left 
but ashes—no; that is too horrible. If I 
say this, it’s because I’ve thought about it 
and have the courage to believe it, because 
I want to keep my self-respect and my 
freedom.” 

““Oh, your freedom!” 

“Yes; my freedom, because like that I 
always shall be free, to come, to go, to give, 
to think honestly,” she said gently. “Oh, 
I know you won’t understand! I know 
you’re thinking terrible thoughts about me. 
And yet—isn’t my way more honest than— 
than women who marry and divorce two and 
three times? Is that respectability to you?” 
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“What have you been reading?” he said 
curtly. 

“Tt’s not what I’ve been reading; it’s 
what I’ve seen,” she said slowly. “It’s 
other women—it’s my mother’s life.” She 
covered her face suddenly, and her body 
shivered. ‘‘No, no; don’t ask me to give 
up my belief! I am wild and free, as you 
say; please don’t change me!” 

“T only understand one thing,” he said 
angrily, ‘‘and that is you don’t love me. 
If you did, it would not be a question of 
discussion.” 

“No, no; you’re wrong, Mr. Dan.” She 
shook her head and held out her arms to 
him. “Mr. Dan, oh, why won’t you see?” 

He turned from her, though in her eyes 
was a yearning toward him, and her out- 
stretched arms and swaying body drew him 
to her. He went away and stood apart, his 
back turned, shaken by the longing which 
beat in his veins and yet resolved not to 
yield an inch. He did not believe in her 
proclaimed theories—they were only ex- 
cuses. The real reason lay in her distrust 
of the future. But this seemed to him so 
monstrous at the very moment, when he 
was only conscious of the utter obsession 
which she had awakened in him, that he 
raged at the unreasonableness of the barrier 
which had been thrown across the promise 
of the future. Her very resistance seemed 
disloyalty to him, as though another shared 
her with him and strove against him. All 
at once a thought awoke him violently. 
Had she ever mentioned the true reason? 
He wheeled and went back swiftly. 

“Inga, is there anyone else—is that it?” 
he blurted out. The suddenness of the 
question staggered her. She drew back, 
but recovered herself almost immediately. 

“T have told you my true reason,” she 
said, in a low voice. 

“You have not answered. I have a right 
to know the truth. There is some one else,” 
he insisted. 

“You see, this is just it,” she said sol- 
emnly: “You think you have the right to 
know everything about me. That’s what 
I don’t admit—any such right, either over 
what has passed or what is coming.” 

“JT didn’t mean it that way,” he said 
nervously. ‘I don’t care what has been. 
Good Lord, I’m not asking more of you 
than I do of myself, but——” 

“But you must know,” she said, looking 
at him with her sea-blue eyes, that, in mo- 


ments of tense emotion, seemed to widen 
and darken. 

“Yes; I must know,” he said, exasper- 
ated. “I must know something about you.” 

“You mean everything—everything I 
have done,” she said, shaking her head, 
“every thought, all that surrounds me and 
makes me feel that something is hidden fror 
the rest of the world. Oh, Mr. Dan, ii 
I changed like that, if I were like everyone 
else, you wouldn’t care for me—I know it; 
I know it! Isn’t it enough what I’m willing 
to give you? Let me be as I am.” 

He did by instinct, at last, the thing he 
should have done at first. He turned and 
caught her in his arms, crying hotly: 

“T don’t care for reasons and explanations 
—words, words! Whether it’s right or 
wrong, as you see it or as I see it, whether 
you want to or not, I love you, and you’re 
going to marry me!” 

She closed her eyes} her body yielded in 
his arms and hung there inertly. Intoxi- 
cated, he believed, in this physical sur- 
render, and with his lips close to her cheek, 
he poured out his heart to her, swayed by 
a blinding, tempestuous madness that found 
its answer in this unreason. Her eyes 
remained closed, her lips buried against his 
shoulder, where her head was pressed in a 
last instinctive defense. Suddenly she felt 
herself growing faint, and flung herself loose, 
giddy and swaying, her hands to her tem- 
ples, crying: 

“No, no, Mr. Dan; don’t carry me away! 
It’s not fair!” 

“What! You can be calm now?” he 
said. 

“T am not calm—I am not!” she cried, 
“Don’t you know that I love you? Oh, 
it isn’t fair to sweep me off my feet like this 
—it isn’t fair!” 

A shiver went through her body; she 
covered her face with her hands and went 
to the window and threw it open. A long 
moment later he came to her side and laid 
his hand lightly on her arm. 

“T’m sorry I lost my head, Inga; I 
couldn’t help it.” She turned, quite calm 
again, and looked at him with a smile. 

“T’m glad you did,” she said frankly. 
“Tt’s something, something to remember— 
and it makes me believe.” 

“I’m going to ask you once more,” he 
said solemnly. 

The evening was about them, and they 
stood in the obscurity, their faces but faintly 
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visible to each other, and when their hands 
touched, they trembled. 

“T cannot,” she said, turning away. 
“Wait! You remember that night when 
we met the child leading the drunkard? 
You remember what I said—about memo- 
ries? Well, that was my life; I was that 
child. My father was that and more—more 
than you can imagine, more than I can 
tell. And my mother lived with him, 
suffering every insult, every horror you can 
imagine. She lived with him, because she 
hadn’t the courage to break away—because 
they had brought her up to believe that, 
when she married, she belonged to her hus- 
band, body and soul. I saw what marriage 
was then, and I saw my sister, too, bound 
and sold to a man she couldn’t care for—a 
man who had a little money—a good bar- 
gain—and I know what marriage was, to 
her. She told me—when she hoped she was 
going to die. I hate marriage! I hate a 
thing that can enslave and degrade women 
as though they were brutes and convicts. 
Now, don’t you see what it means to me to 
remain a free human being, just as free in 
the giving as before?” 

He was silent, seeking to evoke out of the 
past the figure of the child that her words 
had thrown before his imagination, amazed 
at this revelation of a thinking woman. 
She, too, was silent a moment. Then she 
turned. 

“‘Give me your hand,” she said proudly. 
“Listen, Mr. Dan: If I take you and you 
take me—just you and I, the only ones who 
count—can anything be more reverent, 
more sacred than as we are now?” 

Still he did not answer, though he raised 
his eyes and looked at her profoundly. 
Theré was no confusion in her eyes, no hesi- 
tancy in the softness of her voice. 

“T will go with you; I will never fail you; 
I will be happy to give whatever you ask of 
me. I will do this as long as you love me 
and need me. Won’t this satisfy you?” 

He shook his head. His face in the dusk 
was stern and gray, for he realized at last 
the gravity of the obstacle that lay between 
them. The very gentleness in his voice 
showed her how resolute he, too, was in his 
conviction. 

“You may think one way, Inga dear,” 
he said gently; “Ithink another. I couldn’t 
love you if I did you this wrong. I couldn't, 
for wrong it would be to me. If I can’t 
have you as my wife, I won’t have you at 


all.’”’ He waited a moment, and then added 
slowly, as though weighing each word: “ Now 
I’m not going to be a coward and threaten 
to go to the dogs to play on your sympa- 
thies. You have given me more than I had 
a right to take, and I’m going to try and 
hold what we’ve won together. Only—I’ve 
got to fight it out alone.”’ 

‘“‘What do you mean?” she said, putting 
out her hand as though to ward off a blow. 

For a moment, he lost control of himself. 

“TmeanI can’t standit! Flesh and blood 
can’t stand it!” he broke out. “Inga, I 
can’t have you near me—that I can’t do! 
It’s got to be one way or the other - 

“You mean I can’t—can’t come here any 
more?”’ she said, with a catch in her voice. 
“You mean I must go?”’ 

“Yes; you must go,” he said, with a 
long breath. His hands flashed up and 
caught her shoulders and then fell limply 
again. He turned with an inarticulate cry 
and went hurriedly over to the switch and 
flung on the lights. At a gesture he gave 
of mute entreaty, she went to the door, 
slowly and heavily, with dragging step. 
With her hand on the knob, she turned. 

“‘T can’t,” she said hopelessly. ‘‘There’s 
nothing in the world I wouldn’t give you, 
Mr. Dan—except that. I can’t—it’s my 
belief; it’s—it’s me!” 





XXXII 


DANGERFIELD kept his promise to Inga. 
Breeding and training in him were too finely 
aristocratic for him to surrender weakly 
under the girl’s eyes. He went to his easel 
each morning with the early hours, some- 
times in the company of Tootles, sometimes 
alone. Each day he passed Inga in the 
hall and exchanged cheery greetings with 
forced gaiety, but beyond this they did not 
meet. He laid before himself the task of 
finding himself if it could be done, now that 
his whole day had to be reorganized and the 
figure of the young girl banished from it. 
At the bottom, he knew the task was beyond 
him. He knew himself and the child in the 
artist that cried out for comradeship and 
love. 

If the change was noticed in the Arcade, 
no one spoke to him of it. Tootles had 
looked surprised when Inga had not ap- 
peared the first mornings, but kept his own 
counsel. Mr. Cornelius, too, after a first 
inquiry, made no further reference to Inga’s 
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absence. The crisis brought the two men 
together in a closer companionship, in a 
subtle instinct of class loyalty. To cap it 
all, Mr. Cornelius, in his most formal 
manner, invited Dangerfield to dine with 
him on the occasion of his monthly pil- 
grimage to Delmonico’s. 

At half-past seven, Dangerfield, who had 
been fidgeting in his studio, doing a dozen 
things by fits and starts, dressed and started 
down the hall. Two things had induced him 
to accept an invitation which threw him 
momentarily back into a world he shunned. 
He realized how strong must be the sense of 
comradeship in Mr. Cornelius to break 
through his habits of tenacious secrecy. 
Moreover, his curiosity was strongly excited 
by the mystery of “the baron’s” monthly 
departure en prince, which had taxed the 
imagination of the Arcadians. Since the 
morning after his first arrival on the sixth 
floor, Dangerfield had never set foot in the 
old man’s den, for, with the exception of 
Pansy Hartmann, for whom he showed a 
noticeable affection, Mr. Cornelius had 
never exchanged an intimacy. 

When Dangerfield reached the end of the 
hall, he found the door open, and Pansy 
busy with the final touches of his tie, over 
which he was as particular as an old beau. 

“All ready?” said Dangerfield, stopping 
at the threshold through discretion. 

“‘ Entrez, entrez, mon vieux! Come in— 
T am with you in one little moment!”’ cried 
Mr. Cornelius, who was in such a pitch of 
excitement that he was springing about like 
a débutante on the eve of her first ball. “‘ Aha, 
we will make a night of it, a dinner like 
that at the Café Anglais and a bottle of wine 
to make you dream! Panzee, ma mignonne, 
what are you doing there with that tie?” 

‘Why, Mr. Cornelius,” exclaimed Pansy, 
laughing, ‘““‘how can I do anything when 
you're prancing around like that?” 

“That is so—that is so! There, I am 
frozen to the ground. What a night!” 

Pansy thrust an imperious finger toward 
the ceiling, which he obeyed by elevating 
his chin, not without grumbling, while the 
operation was completed with nicety. 

“There, you’re handsome as Chauncey 
Olcott!” said Pansy, smiling at his excite- 
ment. ‘You'll have all the ladies twisting 
their heads after you.” 

““My hat and my cane!” exclaimed “the 
baron,” as gaily as though he had cried, 
“My helmet and my sword!” 


Pansy disappeared in the closet and 
emerged with a hat that might have 
come from a museum. Dangerfield, mean- 
while, made a last careful survey of the 
room. In one corner was a four-poster 
bed with the faded peacock-blue dressing- 
gown pendent below a tousled nightcap of 
gray silk. What furniture there was, and it 
consisted of a table, a chest of drawers, a 
bookcase, three chairs, and a massive Breton 
chest heavily reinforced with iron clasps, 
was mostly reminiscent of the First Empire 
which was “the baron’s” hobby, for the 
walls were covered with engravings of the 
great Conqueror. Between the windows 
was the full-length portrait of one of an ac- 
tress of the last generation—a striking figure 
in the costume of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
slender and towering, a magnetic brow, 
ethereal eyes, and, below, the smile of a 
pagan. Dangerfield stood before the portrait 
in long and profound study. Mr. Cornelius, 
turning from a search through the confusion 
of his wardrobe for the newest pair of gloves, 
looked up and saw the reverie into which his 
friend had fallen. 

“Elle était bien belle,” said Dangerfield, 
catching his eye. 

‘““N’est-ce pas?”’ The aristocratic little 
figure drew up in a sort of military attention. 
He glanced at the woman in the frame and 
then at the room in which they stood. “It 
was worth it,”’ he said, smiling with that 
loyalty unto sentiment that never dies in 
the soul of a Frenchman. 

“What are you two talking about?” said 
Pansy, pouting. “I don’t think it’s at all 
decent of you to talk French before me.” 

“There, there, ma petite amie,” said Mr. 
Cornelius, patting the pink cheeks; ‘“‘don’t 
scold! Monsieur Dangerfield was saying 
only what he could say of you—that the 
lady was very beautiful.” 

“Did you know her?” asked Pansy, 
opening her eyes. 

‘“T had the great privilege of seeing her 
act,’ said Dangerfield carefully, at which 
Mr. Cornelius sent him a pleased glance. 

Pansy, mollified, placed the odd hat upon 
“the baron’s”’ head, tilting it a little to one 
side, so as to give him a rakish look, and 
snuggled him into his overcoat, which like- 
wise had a decided reminiscent note. Dan- 
gerfield felt a sudden pang in watching this 
affectionate solicitude. The thought of 
Inga, of the close companionship, of the 
strange, elusive girl who had watched 
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over him and fought his struggles, threw 
him into such a swift dejection that Mr. 
Cornelius, noticing it, cried out: 

“No blue devils to-night! En avant, mon 
vieux, and to the charge! Panzee, an old 
fellow kisses your cheek with respect and 
gratitude—merci!” 

But as he started out, he stopped, mum- 
bled something to himself, and going back 
to the chest, unlocked it with a key that 
hung from his watch-chain, and, holding 
the lid cautiously open, began to seek among 
rustling papers. 

“He must have diamonds there,”’ said 
Pansy, laughing; “‘he makes such a time 
over that box!” 

Mr. Cornelius took out several sheets of 
paper covered with figures, examined them 
carefully, thrust them in his pocket, and, 
after carefully locking the chest, led the way 
out, locking the door behind him. 

Dangerfield forgot himself in a momen- 
tary absorption. He knew that his com- 
panion must receive an allowance on the 
first of the month, and that, generally, by 
the fifteenth it had melted away. What he 
knew of his past was indistinct. He had 
met the Comte de Retz (for Mr. Cornelius 
had more right to a title than the Arcadians 
suspected) in the first days of his own prodi- 
gal progress at Paris, where de Retz’s 
intemperance of play at the gaming-table 
was public property. He remembered 
vaguely the story that had run of his infatu- 
ation for the beautiful Suzanne Danesco, 
and the wreck of his fortune at the gaming- 
table, which had been the gossip of Paris for 
a month and then forgotten, but he recalled 
these things indistinctly with the feeling 
that there had been some arrangement by 
which he had effaced himself to preserve 
the future of his son, and undertaken the 
gradual discharge of his debts of honor. He 
had never referred to these memories to 
Mr. Cornelius, just as he himself knew that, 
of all his neighbors, the keen eyes of the 
man of the world had seen below the surface 
and comprehended the crisis through which 
he was passing. 

Outside, Dangerfield suggested the sub- 
way, only to be met with a scornful denial. 
For one night a month, at least, the illusion 
must be revived in its completeness. They 
hailed a taxi and arrived thus at Delmon- 
ico’s. In the crowded room, their table was 
reserved, and at each plate a gardenia was 
laid. Gustave, the head waiter, was at the 


chairs bowing recognition, visibly intrigued 
at the unprecedented spectacle of Mr. 
Cornelius arriving with a companion, nor 
was his surprise diminished by perceiving 
Dangerfield, whom he knew of old. Their 
entrance occasioned quite a stir among the 
diners,where the strangely distinctive figure 
of Dangerfield, with his one splash of gray 
amid the tangled black hair, was quickly 
recognized. Until this moment, he had 
felt no unease, too keenly interested in the 
unfolding mystery of his companion. But 
this entrance into the restaurant, this return 
into the old life affected him like a dash of 
cold water flung against his face. He felt 
the sudden turning of curious eyes, divined 
the excited flurry of whispered comments, 
and strode on, nervously recoiling. He 
went to his seat, avoiding recognition of a 
dozen ready greetings, feeling all the old 
stubborn moroseness rising, angry at him- 
self that he should have so thoughtlessly 
ventured back into the past which he 
had resolved to banish. All at once he was 
aware that Gustave was speaking to him 
with hasty caution. 

‘* Pardon, Monsieur Garford, one moment 
—excuse me—it will be better if I change 
your place.” 

“This is all right,’’ he said. 

“T think you would prefer—that is—Mr. 
Garford—forgive me—there is some one 
quite near : 

Dangerfield looked up. Two tables 
away, directly facing him, in a party of ten 
or a dozen, his former wife was sitting. 

“No; this will do,” he said coldly, and sat 
down. 

The test had brought back the sang-froid 
of the man of the world. He took his seat 
in a most natural manner, aware of what 
eyes must be watching his every expression, 
and, slipping his gardenia in his buttonhole, 
said, with a smile for the public, as he 
studied the menu which Mr. Cornelius 
had commanded: 

“Really, de Retz, you are a connoisseur— 
the choice is perfection, just right—per- 
fectly balanced. Excuse my moment’s 
distraction. It happens that my divorced 
wife is sitting at the table opposite.” Mr. 
Cornelius hastily suggested changing seats. 
“No; not for anything in the world,” 
said Dangerfield, witha grim smile. ‘Goon 
talking. Oysters from Ostend, petite mar- 
mité, filet de sole Café Riche—bravo!”’ 

Mr. Cornelius, thus encouraged broke 
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into an enthusiastic discussion of each dish, 
explaining that he had chosen filet de sole 
Café Riche, rather than Marguéry, as the 
latter was a piéce de résistance in itself, rather 
than the appropriate stepping-stone to the 
dish of the evening, which was a caneton 
Joseph cooked with gooseberries and fine 
champagne, with a bottle of Chambertin, 
genuine cuvée de 1872, from the Marquis de 
St. Severin’s special reserve. While the old 
gourmet discoursed thus eloquently on the 
art of the immortal Vatel, Dangerfield 
looked at the woman who had been his wife, 
to whom he had yielded the period of his 
fullest youth. How was it possible that this 
woman, whom he saw now in the nakedness 
of her cold calculating, could have given 
him a moment’s torture? 

Really,” he thought to himself, “it 
must have been something in me, a need of 
an outward inspiration that blinded me and 
cloaked her with illusions. I myself was in 
love with what I profoundly longed for 
and created in my need.”’ 

But if Louise had no longer power to 
wound him on his own account, she brought 
back to him, with overwhelming sadness, 
the memory of Inga, and the ceaseless, 
burning need that all the deeper sources of 
his nature had of her sustaining presence. 
Of those who were at the table, he knew 
almost all, men and women of a fashionable 
set, several defiant of social censure, others 
too firmly entrenched to be judged by their 
companions. Everyone at the table must 
have known what Louise Bowden was, what 
she had done and would dare to do. This 
then was respectability—of an extreme cast, 
yet social respectability! Almost was he 
inclined toward Inga’s scorn of convention 
and defiance of society, of complete denial 
of the world to judge them with the same 
standards with which it accepted those who 
bent toward its outward forms. 

‘“A little glass of amontillado with the 
oysters,” said ‘the baron,” “just to flavor 
them.” . 

He looked down, his fingers closed over 
the slender neck of his glass that held the 
first golden stream back to forgetfulness. 
He hesitated, shrugged his shoulders, and 
drank. 


When he groped his way down the hall 
and found with difficulty his door, one 
thing was clear to him, even in the swirling, 
happy numbness of his brain. He knew now 
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the secret of “the baron’s” strange exis- 
tence, of his brilliant monthly recrudes- 
cence and the long days of subsequent 
denial. He knew now what the sheets of 
paper covered with ordered figures meant, 
and the explanation of the curious, whirring 
noises which often, at the dead of night, came 
from behind the door of Mr. Cornelius. 
“The baron” was still, as he had always 
been, a blind, insensate gambler, passion- 
ately absorbed in the quest of that touch- 
stone of gamblers, the pursuit of the infal- 
lible system which, once attained, held the 
alchemy of success. From Delmonico’s 
they had gone to a select gambling-house 
in the Forties, where the Comte de Retz 
was as punctual as the calendar, and where 
he returned, night after night, until the 
quick and inevitable night when ill luck 
overwhelmed his meager capital—a meager 
moment of dramatic sensations, and then 
the inevitable return to the bleak existence 
in the lone studio. 

Dangerfield came into his room, turned 
on the single gold-shaded table-lamp and 
sat down beyond the circle of light that cut 
the shadows of thestudio. He felt painfully, 
treacherously awake, and he knew that, for 
the black balance of the night, sleep would 
not come until he fell over with physical 
fatigue at the mingling of the dawn. His 
surroundings, which lately had come into 
his intimacy, rousing the pleasant sense of 
the harmonious, now were empty and hos- 
tile. The living touch was absent, in the 
absence of Inga, just as, in the early days 
of hisapprenticeship, he had felt in hismuddy 
attempts at painting the absence of the 
illuminating sense of atmes, cre. 

How a human touch colors the inanimate 
world with the communicated warmth of 
its enchantment! Yes; her absence had 
changed all. It was no longer the spot for 
dreams he had called it—each tapestry, 
chair, and table no longer wrapped around 
with the memory of her, of returning hope 
and struggling ambition—but a cold and 
deserted thing, which claimed him, too, cold 
and deserted. He loved her beyond what 
he had thought possible, beyond what he 
had believed lay in him to love, not simply 
as a part, though the vital element in his 
life, but as the whole world, the window 
through which alone he could perceive 
the world. He had felt this realization 
in the tricked-out gaiety of the restaurant, 
in the sudden lightening of his heart as he 
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had stood behind Mr. Cornelius, looking 
up at the ghost of the fatal romance which 
had sent him into exile, comprehending 
the man who, over the flight of years, could 
still pronounce that the past had been 
worth all that had been and was to come. 
He had felt it in his revolt against all he 
had been born to, struggled against, and 
lived with in compromise. He felt it now, 
in his isolation and exile, so overwhelmingly 
that he sprang up and flung on all the 
lights, terrified at the reality of his utter 
loneliness, staring at his reflection in the 
mirror as though at some uncomprehended 
stranger. The need in him now was as 
fierce as the horror of the isolation he 
had imposed on himself—which he could 
break with a word, which depended only 
upon him. 

After all, why not? What she had pro- 
nounced as her theory of life and love he 
had himself a hundred times acclaimed in 
conversation, heard dozens of others main- 
tain. His brain was soaring on fiery wings 
with the divine frenzy of genius, which lifts 
itself up with pinions which consume 
themselves. He was drunk with the intoxi- 
cation of theOld World and with other days. 
There was something superb in it, something 
heroically mad—not the sordid drunken- 
ness of small beer. He felt among the 
privileged of the earth. He had a cruel 
sense of power, the right to thrust aside 
petty plebeian scruples, to take what he 
needed. He was filled with the rage of 
living, desiring, conquering, to make an end 
of depression and weakness. Why should he 
stand on a scruple that was hardly a 
scruple, a sentimental yielding to the 
conventions of right and wrong of a society, 
of surface morality against which he had 
himself rebelled? He had but to cross the 
hall and knock to swim back into the 
stream of youth and ambition. He pressed 
his hands to his hot temples, took a short 
fierce breath, and said to himself, 

“Will I do it—now?”’ 

At this moment, a knock sounded at the 
door. His heart stood still. Was it Inga— 
Inga who herself in her wretchedness had 
come to him, knowing his need? He went 
toit hastily, fearing, hoping. To his surprise, 
instead of the girl, graceful and alert as a 
wild animal, it was Mr. Cornelius who 
stood at the door, beckoning and mysterious. 

“‘Some one has entered my room, while 
we were away. Come; I show you.”’ 


XXXIV 


FoLtLtowinc Mr. Cornelius, Dangerfield 
went down the hall for an examination. At 
the bottom, he remained skeptical, despite 
“the baron’s” assurance that the window 
had been locked and that the catch was now 
sprung. There were scratches on the 
surface of the iron lock of the chest and a 
spot of oil on the floor beside it. ‘The 
baron” was in a high state of excitement. 
The window-latch, he insisted, could have 
been sprung by an ordinary knife. 

“But there are only two other rooms 
which give on the roof,”’ said Dangerfield; 
“Miss Quirley’s * 

“No; not that.” 

“And Drinkwater’s, which has been 
empty for weeks.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“That is certain.” 

“Tf so—why, then, don’t they put it in 
rent again?” said Mr. Cornelius, shaking his 
head. Nothing could convince him that an 
attempted burglary had not taken place. 
In fact, he confided the fact that he had 
several times had a suspicion that attempts 
had taken place before. 

To Dangerfield, the proof seemed slight. 
What was there in the denuded room to 
entice a thief? But, in order to humor the 
old fellow, he nodded wisely and promised to 
aid him with a careful search with the 
morrow. 

He left him and went back to his room, 
but the tyranny of insomnia still holding 
him, he changed into slippers, opened the 
door and, in an effort at physical fatigue, 
began to walk the long, murky corridor. 
Alone, in his mechanical journey, back and 
forth, along the creaky way, wheeling at 
the same points so mechanically that he 
fell to counting his steps, he saw, all at once, 
under the door of Inga’s room, a tiny ray 
of light come out. She was there, awake; 
she had heard him—was waiting, perhaps, 
wrung by the same torture which dominated 
him, feeling the same ache of separation. 
She was there—waiting! 

His imagination began to whirl again. He 
had an impulse to break through things, to 
fling obstacles aside, to hurl down all that 
intervened; and yet he hesitated. A dozen 
times he approached the door in an angry 
revulsion against his self-imposed test, and 
a dozen times passed on. Once he stopped, 
leaning against the wall, staring at the knob, 
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which seemed to turn under his eyes. She 
was there; she must be there, waiting 
miserably. The sensation was so acute that 
he felt her living, breathing presence on the 
other side of the door, her hand waiting 
on the knob that seemed to turn under his 
eyes. And yet he went away and continued 
up and down the hall, staring at the same 
points, counting the steps—up and down— 
until the sickly dawn flowed in like an 
inundation, and still the crack under her 
door shone like the blazing edge of a 
sword-blade. 


The next afternoon, his model dismissed 
in despair, Dangerfield sat, head in his 
hands, staring at the meaningless canvas. 
The drag of sleepless hours lay on him, 
and the profound void of the victory he had 
won in the long marches of the night. Sitting 
there, in graven silence, he asked himself, 

‘“Why didn’t I go in?”’ 

And when he had put the question to 
himself again and again, he understood. He 
had not yielded because the need of the 
inspiration of a great love in his life was 
deeper than his need of love itself, because 
he comprehended that, in his artist’s 
ideality, only a love that meant aspiration 
and veneration could restore life to him, 
and that this love he must protect and 
hold sacred even against itself. 

It was not that he did not comprehend the 
essential innocence of the girl’s offer or the 
nobility of her courage, but that, deeper 
than his intellectual comprehension, he 
knew that in him a moral fire existed which 
he had not suspected until the love which 
had impelled him with longing to the charm- 
ing figure of the girl had illuminated its 
depths. Despite all his reasons, despite a 
mental defiance of conventions, he knew 
that what called to him from a hidden con- 
sciousness was unselfishness, and, by that 
token, he knew, too, how much—his whole 
being, his day, and his hope of the future— 
he loved and clung to her. 

What had she felt these miserable days? 
He knew that she, too, had suffered. He 
had seen it in the stricken tensity of her 
silent, deep eyes, when they had passed in 
the hall, or when they had met in Tootles’ 
studio, where she went often now, to be near 
him silently, no doubt. And between them 
what a ridiculous barrier intervened—a dis- 





torted conception of liberty, born in the inti- 
mate tragedy of the past, fed by the ill- 


considered doctrines of the day. Yet, at 
times, he wondered if that were all, if there 
were not, below her avowed reasons, causes 
he could not divine. What did he know 
about her? The longer he had known her, 
the deeper into the mists her figure had 
receded. A few hints she had dropped— 
of her home, of her father; a few scraps 
of gossip about the young sculptor who had 
been here before him; a few indications; 
Costello’s recognition in the dance-hall; the 
haunting feeling, which had come to him 
in his days of distress, that there was some- 
thing in all his exactions and struggles 
which was not new to her; the strange feel- 
ing that had possessed him at times that 
some one else was present at their side; her 
own calm insistence that what had passed 
before did not touch them now—all these 
confusing memories closed behind her, for- 
bidding the return toward the past as 
though with impenetrable velvet folds of 
oblivion. Yet the strangeness of it all fas- 
cinated him—the audacity that had borne 
her where she was; the untamed pride which 
lingered in the slow-breaking, confident 
smile that suffused the room and his being 
with happiness; the echoes of hidden 
waters which sounded in her low, modu- 
lated voice, that had power to dispel hot 
fevers and bring him the cool of tranquillity, 
as though gentle fingers had passed across 
his forehead—all this had him in its crvel- 
sweet spell. His ears heard nothing but 
remembered echoes, and his eyes were 
clouded with the obsession of one figure, 
slender and supple, with the grace of an 
untamed animal, whose motions were like 
the rhythm of sweet sounds. He suffered 
so keenly the torture of these eluding 
charms that he sprang up with a groan, 
crying her name, and, all at once, he saw 
her there in the room, like a shadow, 
gazing down at him. 


He did not dare to speak; he was afraid. 


of what her first words would bring, and 
this nameless terror was so overwhelming 
that, at last, he fell back in his chair and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Then he was faintly aware that she was 
speaking, that her body was swaying 
toward him, like a perfume spreading 
through the room. 

“Mr. Dan, I can’t—I can’t bear it!” 

The next moment he had sprung up; she 
was in his arms, her head pressed against 
his shoulder, trembling like a child, crying, 
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“Oh, no; I can’t bear it; I can’t bear to 
see you suffer.” 

“Yes; that is true,” he said solemnly. 

“T was there last night behind the door,” 
she said, in a whisper. “‘Oh, why didn’t you 
call me?” 

“Why didn’t you come?”’ he said, with a 
quick breath. 

Her lips moved as though she were about 
to speak, and then stopped. 

“You were not serious, that was not the 
true reason—what you said about mar- 
riage,” he said tumultuously. 

She disengaged herself from his arms and 
raised her eyes to his face, furrowed with the 
sleepless pain which she had drawn across it. 
She looked at him thus, a long wait, her 
lip wavering. Then she said: 

“Must it be so? You still insist?” 

His answer was a cry, inarticulate, 
wrung from him despite his effort at control, 
at finding her still unreconciled. 

“Wait,”’ she said hastily. She looked 
away from him and then, down and about 
her forehead and the slender lips, the lines 
drew in hardness. “I can’t; I cannot see 
you suffer. I know that—that is all I 
know!”’ she said desperately, and she flung 
back her head as though flinging sudden 
tears from her eyes. 

“Tnga!” he burst out, but she stopped 
him quietly, her fingers over his lips. 

“T will do as you wish,” she said firmly, 
“on one condition.” She seemed to be 
thinking a moment, and all at once she con- 
tinued rapidly: ‘‘ Youarean honorable man 
—I know that—I knew that last night— 
you will do what you say you will do. 
Look at me, Mr. Dan; promise me on your 
honor that whenever I come to you and ask 
you, you will give me back my liberty, that 
you will set me free.” 

“Whenever?” he said slowly, staring 
at her. 

She hesitated. 

“Tf I come to you, then,” she said 
carefully. 

“If you ever come to me with such a 
demand,” he said slowly, “I shall do every- 
thing to give you back your freedom. That 
is a promise. I would have done so, 
anyhow.” 

She nodded, as though satisfied. Then, 
with a dignity that held him breathless, she 
placed her hand on his and said, as though 
to her the words constituted a ceremony: 


“Mr. Dan, your life will be my life. I 
will have no other thought but you in my 
heart—and no other desire but to give you 
what is in me to give.” 

“Then—you will marry me,” he said 
slowly. 

“Whenever you wish.” 

“This is final, Inga? You will not 
change?”’ 

“You did not understand,” she said 
quietly. “Nothing a stranger can say can 
make me more yours than I am now.” 

“And you love me?” he cried tempestu- 
ously. “Inga, that is what I want to hear 
you say. You love me so that you can’t 
think of anything else, so that you can’t 
keep from me, so that to be out of my sight 
is torture?” 

She caught her breath at the frenzy in 
his voice. 

“Would I be here if I didn’t?”’ she said. 

He stood away from her a moment, 
scanning her tense face greedily, satisfied at 
last. Yes; she loved him, beyond her pride, 
beyond her stubborn beliefs, beyond her 
fears even. She loved him so that nothing 
stood against his need that cried out 
for her. 

He put out his arms, swept away by a 
confusing intoxication. She seemed to sink 
into his embrace; the moist, warm lips, half 
parted, which met his, were almost lifeless in 
their sudden frailty, but the hands against 
his throat were like ice. He hung on this 
first kiss as though in it lay his salvation; 
a strange, terrifying contact in which he 
seemed to be drawing her up to him, taking 
from her not only all her love but all her 
strength, all her youth, all the pulsing vigor 
of her body, its softness and its freshness, 
to quicken his tired veins. He had taken 
everything, and yet it seemed to him that 
she had given nothing. He lifted her face 
to his, gazing into it with a hunger that had 
awakened ever to be satisfied. Her lips 
were smiling, but in her eyes was the sadness 
of renunciation, the melancholy of the gray 
sea when the heavy winter weighs upon the 
land and the bitter mists creep across the 
face of the day—the sadness of the sea that 
holds the secrets of time. 

“Ah, Inga,” he cried, with sudden 
divination, “‘don’t look like that! Believe 
me, it’ll be you, only you—all my life!”’ 

She looked into his eves and smiled, and, 
while she smiled, the tears rose and fell. 


The next instalment of The Woman Gives will appear in the August issue. 
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The Worm Shows His True Colors 


“The Trufflers” is a name invented by Peter Ericson Mann, a playwright, tq designate a group 
of radical young people in the quaint Greenwich Village section of New York city who, in 
their daily lives, apply the doctrines of modern individualistic philosophy. The conservative 
Peter does not approve of trufflers, but he has fallen in love with one, Sue Wilde, daughter of 
the famous minister-editor, Hubbell Harkness Wilde. She has left an uncongenial suburban 
home for the freer life of the Village. ‘Her engagement to Peter is broken, and soon after this, 
her father commits suicide, owing to a threatened exposé of his business methods, concerning 
which Peter has given a tip to a newspaper reporter. Sue goes back to her stepmother’s 
house. Peter has two roommates in his Washington Square apartment—Henry Bates, 
called by his friends the Worm, who is also devoted to Sue, and Hy Lowe, formerly 
managing editor of Doctor Wilde’s religious weekly, who is an admirer of Sue’s friend 
and roommate, Betty Deane. Betty had left the Village, returned to her native town, 
and married, but within a very short time she is back in New York without her husband. 


By Samuel Merwin 


Author of “ The Honey-Bee,” 


“Anthony the Absolute,” etc. 


Illustrated by George Gibbs 


ENRY BATES (the Worm) sat 
on a wooden chair, an expression 
of puzzled gravity on his usually 
whimsical face. The room was a 

small kitchen. The two screened windows 
gave a view of a suburban yard bounded 
by an alley, and, beyond the alley, other 
yards; beyond these, a row of small frame 
houses. There were trees, and the scent of 
a honeysuckle vine. 

Sue Wilde, her slim person enveloped in a 
checked apron, knelt by the old-fashioned 
coal range. The lower door was open, the 
ash-pan drawn half out. There were ashes 
on the floor about her knees. Her hair, 
worn short these past two years, like a 
boy’s, had grown out a little way. 

Henry Bates absently drew out his old 
caked brier pipe, filled and lighted it. 
Meditatively he studied the girl—her 
amazing apron, the flush on her face, the 
fascinating lights in her tousled hair— 
telling himself that the scene was real, that 
the young rebel soul, who had blazed with 
the modern notion of freedom, who had 
danced with such appealing grace on the 
Stage of the recently defunct Crossroads 
Theater, who had given herself unreserv- 
edly to the enacting of Jacob Zanin’s 


propaganda-film called “Nature,” was this 
same Sue Wilde. The scent of the honey- 
suckles floated thickly to his nostrils. He 
stared out at the row of little wooden houses. 
He slowly shook his head, and his teeth 
closed hard on the pipe-stem. 

“Henry,” she cried softly, throwing out 
her fine hands, ‘‘don’t you understand? I 
had a conscience all the time. That’s what 
was the matter.”’ 

“I think I understand, Sue,” said he. 
“Tt’s the’—he locked again about the 
kitchen and out the window—“it’s the 
setting. I hadn’t pictured you as swinging 
so far to this extreme. Though, as you know, 
there in the Village I have been rather 
conservative in my feelings about you.” 

“T know, Henry.’’ She settled back on 
her heels. He saw how subdued she was. 
The tears were not far from her eyes. 
‘“T’ve been all wrong.” 

‘““Wrong, Sue?” 

“‘Absolutely—in all I said and tried to 
do in the Village.” He was shaking his 
head; but she continued: “I was cutting 
at the roots of my own life. I disowned 
every spiritual obligation. I put my faith 
in Nietzsche and the Russian crowd, in 
egoism. Henry’’—her eyes unmistakably 
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filled now; her voice grew unsteady—“‘ once 
my father came over into the Village after 
me. He tried to get me to come home. I 
was playing at the Crossroads then.” 

““Yes,”’ said he shortly; ‘I remember 
that time.”’ 

‘“‘T had on my boy’s costume. He came 
straight to the theater, and I had to go out 
front and talk with him. We quarreled - 

“T know,” said he quickly; ‘I was 
there.” He saw that she was in the grip of 
an emotional revulsion and wished he could 
stop her. But he couldn’t. Suddenly she 
seemed like a little girl. 

“Don’t you see, Henry?’’ She threw out 
her hands. ‘Do you think it would be any 
good—now—to tell me I’m not partly 
responsible. If I—if I—” She caught 
herself, stiffened up; there was a touch of 
her old downrightness in the way she came 
out with, “Henry, he wouldn’t have— 
killed himself!’’ Her voice was a whisper. 
“He wouldn’t!” 

The Worm smoked and smoked. He 
couldn’t tell her that he regarded her father 
as a hypocritical old crook, and that her 
early revolt against the home within which 
the man had always wished to confine her 
had, as he saw it, grown out of a sound 
instinct. You couldn’t expect her now to 
get all that into any sort of perspective. 
Her revolt dated back to her girlish struggle 
to get away to school and, later, to college. 
Sue was forgetting now how much of this 
old story she had let him see. 

Why, old Wilde had tried to change the 
course of her college studies, to head her 
away from modernism into the safer chan- 
nels of pietistic tradition! The Worm 
couldn’t forgive him for that. And then, 
the man’s sensational religious weekly, 
My Brother’s Keeper and his curious gift 
of using his great emotional power to draw 
immense sums of money from thousands of 
faithful readers in small towns and along 
country lanes! He hadn’t killed himself 
on Sue’s account. He had killed himself 
because Peter Mann, morbid with jealousy 
and injured pride, tipped off Sumner Smith, 
of the Evening Earth, to confront him 
suddenly with a demand for an accounting, 
under threat of terrific publicity. 

It was known now that the man had 
lived in an awful fear. It was known that 
he had the acid right at hand in both office 
and home, the acid he had finally drunk. 

The Worm smoked on. Sue was speaking. 








“T wonder if you really know what 
happened.” 

‘“What happened?” he repeated, all at 
sea. 

“You must have seen the drift of it—of 
what I didn’t tell you at -one time or 
another.’’ He saw now that she was talking 
of her own experiences. He had to makea 
conscious struggle to bring his mind up out 
of those ugly depths and listen to her. She 
went on: ‘It has been fine, Henry, the way 
I could always talk to you. Our friend- 
ship—”’ She began again in another way. 
“Tt’s one thing I owe to Jacob Zanin. He 
told me the blunt truth—about myself. It 
did hurt, Henry; but, even then, I knew it 
for the truth.”’ 

“‘Oh, Zanin’s honest, Sue!” 

““VYes; he’s honest. You know how he 
feels about marriage and the home”—she 
glanced up at the bare kitchen walls— 
“all that.” He nodded. ‘‘Well, he— 
Henry, he wanted to have an affair with 
me.” She said this rather hurriedly and low, 
not at all with the familiar frankness of the 
Village in discussing the old forbidden 
topics. “‘He knew J had got into an im- 
passe. He made mesee that I’d been talk- 
ing and thinking a kind of freedom that I 
hadn’t the courage to go in for, really—in 
living.”’ 

‘Courage, Sue?” 

“Yes; courage—or taste—or something! 
Henry, you know as well as I that the 
freedom we talk in the Village leads straight 
to—well, to complete unmorality, to—to 
promiscuity, to anything.” 

“Perhaps,” said he, watching her, and 
wondering, with a little glow suddenly 
warming his heart, at her lack of guile. 
He thought of a phrase he had once formu- 
lated while hearing this girl talk: ‘“‘Whom 
among women the gods would destroy, they 
first make honest.”’ 

‘“‘When I was put to the test—and I was 
put to the test, Henry—I found that I was 
caught in my own philosophy, was drifting 
down with it. It turned out that I simply 
didn’t believe the things I’d been saying. 
I even ’’—she faltered here, but rushed on— 
‘T very nearly rushed into a crazy marriage 
with Peter—just to save myself. Oh, I see 
it now! It would have been as dishonest a 
marriage as the French-heeledest little 
suburbanite ever planned.”’ 

‘““You’re severe with yourself,” said he, 
puffing hard. She, lips compressed, shook 
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her head. “I suppose,” he mused aloud, 
“there’s a lot of us radicals who'd be 
painfully put to it if we were suddenly 
called on to quit talking and begin really 
living it out. Lord, what would we do?” 
And, mentally, he added, “Very few of us 
would make the honest effort to find 
ourselves that you’re making right now.” 
Then, aloud, ‘What are you going to do?”’ 

She dropped her eyes. 

“T’m going to take these ashes down 
cellar.” 

“T’ll do that,”’ said he. 

When the small task was accomplished, 
she said more gently: 

“Henry, please understand! I count on 
you. This thing is a tragedy. I’m deep in 
it. I don’t even want to escape it. I'll try 
not to sink into those morbid thoughts— 
but he was my father, and he was buried 
yesterday. His wife, this one, was not my 
mother, but—but she was his wife. She is 
crushed, Henry. I have never before been 
close to a human being who was shattered 
as she is shattered. There are the children 
—two of them. And no money.” 

“No money?” 

“Father’s creditors have seized the paper. 
Everything is tied up. There is to be an 
investigation. My aunt Matilda is here— 
this is her house—but we can’t ask her to 
support us. Henry, here is something you 
can do: Betty is staying at my old rooms. 
Try to see her to-day. Could you?” 

He nodded. 

“Surely.” 

‘Have her get some one to come in with 
her—take the place off my hands. Every 
cent of the little I have is needed here. 
She’ll be staying. That marriage of hers 
didn’t work. She couldn’t keep away from 
the Village, anyway. And please have her 
pack up my things and send them out. I 
only brought a hand-bag. Betty will pitch 
in and do that for me. She’s got to. I 
haven’t even paid this month’s rent yet. 
Have her send everything except my books 
—perhaps she could sell those. It would 
help a little.” 

They heard a step on the uncarpeted back 
stairs. A door swung open. On the bottom 
step, framed in the shadowed doorway, 
stood a short, round-shouldered woman. 
Lines drooped downward from her curving 
mouth. Her colorless eyes shifted ques- 
tioningly from the girl to the man and back 
to the girl again. It was an unimaginative 


face, rather grim, telling its own story of 
fifty-odd years of devotion to petty house- 
hold and neighborhood duties—the face of a 
woman all of whose girlhood impulses had 
been suppressed until they were converted 
into perverse resentments. 

The Worm, as he rose, hardly aware of 
the act, knocked the ashes from his pipe 
into the coal-hod. Then he saw that her 
eyes were on those ashes and on his pipe. 
He thrust the pipe into his pocket. And, 
glancing from the woman to the girl, he 
momentarily held his breath at the contrast 
and the thoughts it raised. It was youth 
and crabbed age. The gulf between them 
was unbridgable, of course, but he won- 
dered—it was a new thought—if age need 
be crabbed. Didn’t the new spirit of 
freedom, after all, have as much to con- 
tribute to life as the Puritan tradition? 
Were the risks of letting yourself go any 
greater, after all, than the risks of suppres- 
sion? Weren’t the Freudians at least partly 
right? 

“Aunt Matilda,” Sue was saying (on her 
feet now), “this is an old friend, Mr. Bates.” 

The woman inclined her head. Henry 
Bates, his moment of speculation past, felt 
his spirit sinking. He said nothing, because 
he could think of nothing that could be 
said to a woman who looked like that. She 
brought with her the close air of the stricken 
chamber at the top of the stairs. By merely 
opening the door and appearing there, she 
had thrust a powerful element of hostility 
into the simple little kitchen. Her uncom- 
promising eyes drew Sue within the tragic 
atmosphere of the house as effectively and 
definitely as it thrust himself without it. 

Sue’s next remark was even more illum- 
inating than had been his own curious haste 
to conceal his pipe. 

“‘Oh,”’ murmured Sue, “have we dis- 
turbed—”’ she hesitated, fought with herself, 
came out with it—“mother?”’ 

“Well, the smoke annoys her.’”’ Aunt 
Matilda did not add the word “naturally,” 
but her tone and look conveyed it. “And 
she can hear your voices.”’ 

Henry Bates had to struggle with a 
rising anger. There were implications in 
that queerly hostile look that reflected on 
Sue as on himself. But they were, and 
remained, unspoken. They could not be 
met. The only possible course was to go— 
and to go with the miserable feeling that 
he was surrendering Sue to the enemy. 
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He turned to her now, speaking with 
quiet dignity, little realizing that even this 
dignity aroused resentment and suspicion 
in the unreceptive mind behind those eyes 
on the stairs, that it looked brazen coming 
from a young man whose clothes were 
old and wrinkled, whose mild, studious 
countenance exhibited nothing of the vigor 
and the respect for conformity that are 
expected of young men in suburbs who 
must go in every morning on the seven- 
thirty-six and come out every evening on 
the five-fifty-two, and who, therefore, would 
naturally be classed with such queer folk 
as Gipsies and actors. 

“Tf you like, Sue,” he said, “‘I’ll get Betty 
to hurry so I can bring a suitcase out 
to-night.” 

She waited a brief moment before answer- 
ing, and, in that moment, was swept within 
aunt Matilda’s lines. 

“Oh, no,” she said, speaking with sudden 
rapidity; “don’t do that. To-morrow will 
do—just send them.” 

Then, aware that she was dismissing 
him indefinitely, her eyes brimming again 
(for he had been a good friend), she ex- 
tended her hand. 

The Worm gripped it, bowed to the 
forbidding figure on the stairs, and left. 


We had occasion to tell, some time back, 
how Peter Ericson Mann came to write his 
play, ‘The Truffler.” A work of art is 
often (I almost said too often) what our 
Freudian friends call the “sublimation” of 
a pressing desire. This present episode is 
the story of Henry Bates’ novel, ‘‘The 
Boundary.” Doubtless you read the book. 
Nearly everybody did. For this little group 
of ours is realer and closer to you than you 
may have supposed. Their plays and books 
and films and drawings are no small part of 
the texture of your mind to-day. Ifyou 
had a different notion of them, I cannot 
help that. I paint them as IJ see them. 

The pleasant days of quiet reading and 
calm, whimsical reflection were over for 
the Worm, poor devil! Life caught him up 
without warning—that complex, fascinating 
life of which he had long been a spectator— 
and swept him into swift, deep currents. 
He was to be a mere spectator no longer. 

Washington Square glowed with June. 
The trees had not yet assumed the dis- 
pirited gray-green of midsummer. The 


*bus-tops were packed with pleasure-riders, 
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and a crowd of them pressed about the 
open-air terminal station, held in check by 
uniformed guards. On the wide curves of 
asphalt, hundreds of small Italians danced 
to the hurdy-gurdy or played hop-scotch or 
roller-skated. Perambulators lined the 
shady walks; nurses, slim and uniformed, 
fat and ununiformed, lined the benches. 
Students hurried west, south, and north 
(for it was afternoon—Saturday afternoon, 
as it happened). Beggars, pedlers, lovers 
in pairs, unkempt tenement dwellers, a 
policeman or two moved slowly about, but 
not so slowly as they would move a few 
weeks later, when the blistering heat of July 
would have sapped the vitality of every 
living thing in town. 

But the Worm, standing near the great 
marble arch where Fifth Avenue splendidly 
begins, felt not June in his heart. He walked 
on through the square to the old red-brick 
apartment-building where, for three years, 
he and Hy Lowe and Peter Ericson Mann 
had dwelt in bachelor comfort. The dingy 
studio-apartment on the seventh floor had 
been his home. But it was a haunt of 
discord now. 

He found the usually effervescent Hy 
pacing the lower hall like a leopard in a 
cage. Hy wore an immaculately pressed 
suit of creamy gray flannel, new red tie, 
red-silk hosiery visible above the glistening 
low-cut tan shoes, a Panama hat with a 
fluffy striped band around it. In his hand 
was a thin bamboo stick, which he was 
swinging savagely against his legs. His 
face worked with anger. He pounced upon 
the Worm. 

‘““Wanted to see you,” he said, in a voice 
that was low but of quivering intensity, 
“before I go. Got to run.” 

At this point, the elevator came creaking 
down. A messenger-boy stepped out, 
carrying Hy’s suitcase and light overcoat. 

“Excuse me,” breathed Hy, “one min- 
ute.” He whispered to the boy, pressed a 
folded dollar bill into his hand, hurried 
him off. “This thing has become flatly 
impossible——” 

“What thing?” The Worm was moodily 
surveying him. 

“Pete. He’sup there now. I’m through. 
I shan’t go into those rooms again if he— 
look here: I’ve found a place for you and 
me, over in the Mews. Eight dollars less 
than this, and more light. Tell Pete. I 
can’t talk to him. The man’s a——” 
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He walked on through the square to the old red-brick apartment-building 
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“He’s a what?” asked the Worm. 

“Well, you know what he did! As there's 
a God in heaven, he killed old Wilde.” 

“Killed your aunt!” observed the Worm, 
and soberly considered his friend. Hy’s 
elaborate get-up suggested the ladies, a 
particular lady. The Worm looked him 
over again, from the fluff-bound Panama 
to the red-silk socks. A very particular 
lady! And he was speaking with wandering 
eyes and an unreal sort of emphasis, as if 
his anger, though doubtless genuine enough, 
were confused with some other emotion, 
regarding which he was not explicit. 

‘Where are you going now—over to the 
Mews?” 

Hy started at the abrupt question, took 
the Worm’s elbow, became suddenly con- 
fidential. 

“No,” he said; “‘not exactly. You see— 
everything’s gone to smash as far as I can 
see. The creditors of the paper won’t keep 
me on. They’ll put in a country preacher 
with a string-tie, and he’ll bring his own 
staff. That’s what Peter’s done to me! 
That’s what he’s done! I wouldn’t go off 
this way, right now, if it wasn’t for the 
awful depression I feel. I didn’t sleep a 
wink last night —honest, not a wink! A 
man’s got to have some sympathy in his 
life. In a crisis like this——” 

“Perhaps you can tell me with even 
greater lucidity when you are coming 
back,” said the Worm dryly. 

Hy gulped, stared blankly at his friend, 
uttered explosively the one word, “‘ Mon- 
day!” Then he glanced at his watch and 
hurried out of the building. 

The Worm slowly shook his head and 
took the elevator. 

The long, dim studio was quite as usual, 
with its soft-toned walls, dilapidated but 
comfortable furniture, Hy’s piano, the 
decrepit flat-top desk, the two front 
windows from which you could see all of 
the square and the miles of roofs beyond it, 
and, still beyond, the hills of New Jersey. 
The coffee-percolator stood on the bookcase 
—on the empty bookcase, where once had 
been the Worm’s library. In this room had 
he studied, and written the hundreds of 
futile book-reviews that nobody ever heard 
of, that had got him precisely nowhere. In 
this room had he lived in a state of soul near 
Serenity until he met Sue Wilde. Now it 
brought heartache. Merely to push open 


the door and step within was to stir poig- 
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nantly haunting memories of a day that 
was definitely, sharply gone. It was like 
opening old letters. The scent of a thought- 
lessly happy past was faintly there. 

Something else was there—a human 
object, sprawled abjectly in the Morris 
chair, garbed in slippers and bath-robe, 
hair disheveled, but great, black-rimmed 
eye-glasses (not spectacles) still on his nose, 
the conspicuous black ribbon still hanging 
from them down the long face. It was 
that well-known playwright, Peter Ericson 
Mann, author of “The Buzzard,” “Odd 
Change,” and “Anchored,” and, more 
recently, of the scenario for Jacob Zanin’s 
“Nature” film; author, too, of the new 
satirical comedy, ‘The Truffler,” written 
(between us) straight at Sue Wilde and 
booked for production in September at the 
Astoria Theater. 

The Worm had not told Hy that he had 
just seen Sue. Now, standing motionless, 
the thousand memory-threads that bound 
the old rooms to his heart clinging there 
like leafless ivy, he looked down at the 
white-faced man in the Morris chair, and 
knew that he was even less likely to mention 
the fact to Peter. He thought: ‘Why, 
we're not friends! That’s what it means!” 

Peter’s hollow eyes were on him. 

“You Worm!” he said huskily, and tried 
to smile. “I’m rather ill, I think. It’s 
shock. You know a shock can do it.” 

“What shocked you?” asked Henry 
Bates rather shortly, turning to the window. 

“Hy. He’s crazy, I think. It’s the only 
possible explanation. He said I was a—” 
Peter’s expressive voice drooped, more 
huskily still, into the tragic mood—‘‘a 
murderer. It was a frightful experience. 
The boy has gone batty. It’s this fear of 
losing his job, of course. But the experience 
has had a curious effect on me. My heart is 
palpitating.” His right hand was feeling 
for the pulse in his left wrist. ‘“‘And I have 
some difficulty in breathing.” Now he 
pressed both hands to his chest. 

The Worm stared out the window. Peter 
would act until his dying day, even then. 
One pose would follow another, prompted 
by the unstable emotions of genius, guided 
only by an egotism so strong that it would 
almost certainly weather every storm of 
brain or soul. Ina very indirect way Pete 
had murdered the old boy—no getting 
around that. An odd sort of murder—send- 
ing a reporter to ask the question that he 
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knew would make the man drink his 


poison. Pete himself, away down under 
his egotism, knew it. Hence the play for 
sympathy. 


Peter was still talking. 

“Tt really came out of a clear sky. Until 
very lately I should have said that Hy and 
I were friends. As you know, we had many 
points of contact. Last fall, when ‘6 

The Worm turned. 

“Passing lightly over the next eight 
months,” he remarked, ‘what do you 
propose to do now?”’ 

Peter shrank back a little. The Worm’s 
manner was hardly ingratiating. 

“Why,” he said, “why, I suppose I'll 
stay on here. You and I have always got 
on, Henry. We’ve been comfortable here. 
And to tell the truth, I’ve been getting 
tired of listening to the history in detail of 
Hy’s amours. He wants to look out, that 
fellow! He’s had a few too many of ’em. 
He’s getting careless. Now, you and I, 
we’re both sober, quiet. We were the back- 
bone of the Seventh-Story Men. We can 
go on.” 

The Worm, though given to dry and 
sometimes cryptic ways, was never rude. 
That is, he never had been. But, at this 
point, he walked out of the apartment and 
closed the door behind him. He had come 
in with the intention of using the telephone. 
Instead, now, he walked swiftly through the 
square and on across Sixth Avenue, under 
the elevated road, into Greenwich Village, 
where the streets twist curiously, and the 
hopeless poor swarm in the little triangular 
parks, and writers and painters and sculp- 
tors and agitators and idea-vendors swarm 
in the quaint tumble-down old houses and 
the less quaint apartment-buildings. 

He entered one of the latter, pressed one 
of a row of buttons under a row of. brass 
mouthpieces. The door clicked. He 
opened it, walked through to the rear door 
on the right. 

This door opened slowly, disclosing a tall 
young woman, very light in coloring, of a 
softly curving outline, seeming to bend and 
sway even as she stood quietly there, 
charming to the eye even in the half-light, 
fresh of skin, slow, non-committal in speech, 
and of quietly yielding ways—a young 
woman with large, almost beautiful but 
curiously inexpressive eyes. She wore hat 
and gloves and carried a light coat. 

“You just caught me,”’ she said. 





On the floor by the wall was a hand-bag. 
Henry Bates eyed this. 

“Oh,” he murmured, distrait, “going 
away?” 

‘““Why—yes. You wanted me?” 

“Yes. It’s about Sue Wilde.” 

She hesitated, then led him into the half- 
furnished living-room, from which you 
looked out on a score of boxlike back yards 
and tier on tier of rear windows framed in 
dingy red brick. 

“Where is Sue, anyway?” 

“When T left her, she was trying to make 
a fire in a kitchen range—out in Jersey.” 

“But what on earth——” 

“Trouble was she didn’t understand 
about the damper in the pipe. I fixed that.” 

Betty glanced covertly at her wrist- 
watch, 

“T don’t want to appear unsympathetic,” 
she said, ‘‘but I don’t see why she under- 
takes to shoulder that family. It’s—it’s 
quixotic. It’s not her sort of thing. She’s 
got her own life to live.” 

The Worm, very calm but a little white 
about the mouth, confronted her. Betty 
moved restlessly. 

“‘She wants you to pack up her things,” 
he said. ‘Sent me to ask.”’ 

Betty knit her brows. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “isn’t that too 
bad? I really haven’t aminute. You see— 
it’s a matter of catchinga train. I could do 
it Monday—or you might call up one of the 
other girls. I’m awfully sorry. But it’s 
something very important.” Her eyes 
avoided his. Her color rose a little. She 
turned away. “Of course,’ she was 
murmuring, ‘‘I hate to fail Sue at a time 
like this.”’ 

She moved irresolutely toward the little 
hall, glanced again at her watch, and, 
suddenly in confusion, picked up her bag 
and hurried out. 

He could hear her light step in the outer 
corridor, then the street-door. All at sea, 
hestartedtofollow. Attheapartment door, 
he paused. Her key was in the lock; she 
had not even thought to take it. He 
removed it, put it in his pocket, then 
wandered back into the living-room and 
stood over the telephone, trying to think of 
some one he could call in. But his rising 
resentment made clear thinking difficult. 
He sank into the armchair, crossed his long 
legs, clasped his hands behind his head, 
stared at the mantel. On it were Sue’s 
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books, in a haphazard row—a few Russian 
novels (in English translation), Havelock 
Ellis’s “‘Sex in Relation to Society,” Freud 
on “The Interpretation of Dreams,” two 
volumes of Schnitzler’s plays, Brieux’s 
plays with the Shaw preface, a few others. 

His gaze roved from the books to the bare 
walls. They were bare; all of Sue’s pictures 
were pinned up on the tall burlap screen 
that hid a corner of the room—half a dozen 
feminist cartoons from The Masses, a futur- 
istic impression of her own head by one of 
the Village artists, two or three strong, 
rough sketches, by Jacob Zanin, of costumes 
for a playlet at the Crossroads, an English 
lithograph of Mrs. Pankhurst. 

Henry Bates slowly, thoughtfully filled 
and lighted his pipe. His brows were knit. 
The room, in its unfeminine bareness as 
well as in its pictures and books, breathed 
of the modern, unsubmissive girl. No one 
had wasted a minute here on “‘ housekeep- 
ing.” Here had lived the young woman who 
more, perhaps, than any other of the recent 
lights of the queer old Village had typified 
intelligent revolt. 

She had believed, like the Village about 
her, not in patriotism but in international- 
ism, not in the home but in the individual, 
not in duty and submission but in experi- 
ment and self-expression. It was a clear- 
enough, if new, faith, and familiar to Henry 
Bates. Already, like all the older faiths of 
men, this new religion had its cant, its intol- 
erance of opposition, its orthodoxy. His 
pipe went out while he sat there thinking 
about it; the beginnings of the summer twi- 
light softened the harsh room and dimmed 
the outlines of back fences and rear walls 
without the not overclean windows. 

Finally he got up, turned on the lights, 
took off his coat, found Sue’s trunk behind 
the burlap screen, and dragged it to the 
middle of the room. He began with the 
coverings of the couch-bed, then went 
into the bedroom and folded blankets, 
coverlet, sheets, and comforter. Sue did 
not own a great variety of clothing, but 
what was hanging in the closet he brought 
out, folded, and packed away. He took 
down the few pictures and laid them flat 
within the upper tray of the trunk. Inan 
hour, living-room, bedroom, and closet were 
bare. The books he piled by the door, 
first guessing at the original cost of each 
and adding the figures in his head. 

Nothing remained but the bureau in the 


bedroom. He stood before this a long 
moment before he could bring himself to 
open the top drawer. To Peter, to Zanin, 
to Hy Lowe, the matter would have been 
simple. Years back, those deeply experi- 
enced young bachelors had become familiar 
with all manner of little feminine mysteries, 
but to Henry Bates these were mysteries 
still. The color came hotly to his mild 
countenance; his pulses beat faster and 
faster. He recalled, with painful vividness, 
the last occasion on which Reason, normally 
his God, had deserted him. That was the 
day, not so long ago by the calendar, when 
he had turned against all that had been his 
life—dropped his books into the North 
River, donned the new suit that Peter’s 
tailor had made for him, and set forth to 
propose marriage to Sue Wilde. And, with 
chagrin that grew and burned his face to a 
hotter red, he recalled that he had never 
succeeded in making himself clear to her. 
To this day, she did not know that his 
reflective, emotionally unsophisticated heart 
had been torn with love of her. Why, 
blindly urging marriage, he had actually 
talked her into that foolish engagement 
with Peter! 

What was the quality that enabled men 
to advance themselves in work, in love? 
Whatever it might be, he knew he had it 
not. Peter had it; Zanin had it; Hy had 
it; Sue herself. Each was a person, some- 
thing of a force, a positive quality in life. 
But he, Henry Bates, was a negative thing. 
For years he had sat quietly among his 
books, content to watch others forge past 
him and disappear up the narrow lanes of 
progress—until now, at thirty-two, he 
found himself a hesitant, unfruitful man, 
without the gift of success. 

“Ttisa gift,” he said aloud, and then sat 
on the springs of the stripped bed and 
stared at his ineffectual face in the mirror. 
“Trouble with me,” he continued, “is 
plain lack of character. Better Hy’s 
trifling conquests, better Zanin’s driving 
instinct to get first, better Pete’s hideously 
ungoverned ego than—nothing!”’ 

His pipe usually helped. He felt for it. 
It was not in the right-hand coat pocket, 
where he always carried it. Which fact 
startled him. Then he found it in the left- 
hand pocket. Not once in ten years before 
this bitter hour had he misplaced his pipe. 

He lighted the pipe, puffed a moment, 
stood erect, drew a few deep breaths, then 
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He drove himself at the task of packing the things that were in the bureau 


drove himself at the task of packing the 
things that were in the bureau. And a 
task it was. Nothing but the strong if 
latent will of the man held him to it. There 
were soft white garments, the like of which 
his hands had never touched before. Rever- 


ently, if grimly, he laid them away in the 

upper trays of the trunk. In the bottom 

drawer were Sue’s dancing-costumes— 

Russian and Greek. Each of these brought 

a vivid picture of the girl as she had 

appeared at the Crossroads; each was a 
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stab at Henry Bates’ heart. At the bottom, 
in the corner, were a pair of red-leather 
boots, very light, with metal clicks in the 
heels. He took them up, stood motionless, 
holding them. His eyes filled. He could 
see her again in that difficult, crouching, 
Russian step—her costume sparkling with 
color, her olive skin tinted rose with the 
spirited exercise, her extraordinary green 
eyes dancing with the exuberant life that 
wasin her. Then, as if bya trick shift of 
scene, he saw her in a bare kitchen, wear- 
ing a checked apron, kneeling by a stove. 
The tears brimmed over. He lifted the lit- 
tle red boots, stared wildly at them, kissed 
them over and over. 

There was a faint smell of burning. His 
pipe lay at his feet; tobacco sparks had 
fallen out and were eating their way into 
the matting. He stepped on them, then 
picked up the pipe and resolutely lighted it 
again. The boots he carried into the living- 
room, found an old newspaper and wrapped 
them up, laid the parcel by his hat and coat 
in the hall. 

He found a strap in the kitchen closet and 
strapped the trunk. There was a suitcase 
that he had filled; he closed this and laid 
it on the trunk. Then he turned off all the 
lights and stood looking out the open win- 
dow. He had had no dinner—couldn’t 
conceivably eat any. It was evening now, 
somewhere between eight and nine o’clock, 
probably. He didn’t care. Nothing mat- 
tered beyond getting trunk and suitcase off 
to Sue before it was too late—so that she 
would surely have them in the morning. 
The sounds of evening in the city floated 
to his ears, and he realized that he had not 
before been hearing them. From an 
apartment across the area came the song 
of a talking machine. Blowsy women leaned 
out of rear windows and visited. There 
was a faint tinkle from a mechanical piano 

_in the corner saloon. He could hear a 
street-car going by on Tenth Street. 

Then another sound—steps in the hall— 
the turning of a knob, then a fumbling at 
the apartment door. 

He started like a guilty man. 








In the 


Village, it was nothing for a man to be ina , 
girl’s rooms or a girl ina man’s. The group 
was too well emancipated for that—in 
theory, at least. In fact, of course, difficul- 
ties often arose—and gossip. Great-hearted 
phrases were the common tender of Village 
talk, but not all the talkers were great- 
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hearted. And women suffered while they 
smiled. He would have preferred not to be 
found there. 

A key grated. The door opened. With a 
shrinking at his heart, a sudden great self- 
consciousness, he stepped into the hall. 

It was Sue—in her old street suit! She 
stared at him, caught her breath, laughed 
a little. 

“Why — Henry! 
Where’s Betty?” 

The Worm, thinking quickly, bitterness 
in his heart against the selfish lightness of 
the Village, lied. 

“Haven’t seen her. Waited for her to 
come in. Finally decided I’d better not 
wait any longer.” 

They were in the dim living-room now. 
Sue’s eyes took in the strapped trunk and 
closed suitcase, the bare screen and couch. * 

“‘But who— Henry, you don’t mean that 
you——”’ 

He nodded. ‘His pipe was out again—he 
simply couldn’t keep it going. Still, it gave 
him something to do, lighting it again. Sue 
stood watching him, studying his face by 
the light of the match reflected from his 
hollowed hands. 

“Why so dark in here?” she observed. 
Then, abruptly, she came to him, laid a 
hand on his arm, broke out with feeling. 
““You’re a dear, Henry, to go to all this 
trouble. As it was, I felt I was imposing 
on you. So I ran in to look after things 
myself.” 

“Going back to-night?” he asked, talking 
around his pipe stem. 

“Oh, yes; I must.”” She moved to the 
window and gazed out at the crowded, 
familiar scene. Suddenly she turned. 

“Henry, didn’t you see Betty?” 

“No,” he muttered. 

“Then how on earth did you get in? 
There are only the two keys.” 

He lowered his pipe, stared at her with 
open mouth. As soon as his mind cleared a 
little, he thought: “I don’t even lie well. 
I’m no good—for anything!” 

He turned with a jerk, walked down the 
room, walked back again, striding out 
savagely, turning with a jerk. 

“What is it you aren’t telling me?”’ she 
asked, following him with troubled eyes. 

He paced and paced. Finally he came to 
the other side of the window, stared gloomily 
out. Still she watched him, waiting. 

“Sue,” he said—she had never known 


You startled me. 
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this vehemence in him—“‘you’re wrong.” 

“Wrong, Henry?” 

He threw out his arm in a strong gesture; 
his fist was clenched. The other hand held 
his pipe high. 

“VYes—wrong! You're not a cook! 
You’re not a nurse-maid! You’re a girl with 
a soul—with spirit—fire! What are you to 
that family? They’ve always wanted to 
hold you down—yes. But why? For fear 
you’d start talk and make them uncom- 
fortable. Oh, I know the feeling that has 
gripped you now! It’s a big reaction. The 
tragedy of your father’s death has brought 
your childhood back—the old tribal teach- 
ings—duty—self-sacrifice! The rush of it 
has swept your reason aside. But it will 
come back. It’s got to, girl, even if you have 
to take a long time working through to it. 
You and your father were not friends. 
Denying your own life won’t help him. 
Your emotions are stirred. I know. But 
even if they are, don’t stop thinking! Keep 
your head! I tell you, you’ve got to go 
on. You can’t live some one else’s life— 
got toliveyourown! It’sall you’vegot tolive 
—that life—your gifts—” He stopped, at 
the point of choking. Sue was staring now. 

“Henry, this is strange—sounds more 
like——”’ 

“Well, like whom?” 

“Like Zanin. That’s the way he used to 
talk to me.” 

“Perhaps,” said he; “it’s the way a man 
talks when he—” He could not control his 
voice and stopped. Sue kept very still, 
but finally, softly, rather wearily, she said, 

“T’m sorry, Henry —I’ve got to catch the 
ten-fifteen back.” 

He looked at his watch, seeing nothing. 

“You'll be hurrying, then, Sue?”’ 

“No; there’s nearly an hour.”’ She turned 
on the light, moved into the bedroom, and 
glanced into an open bureau drawer. She 
drew out the one below, then, thoughtful, 
half smiling, came to the door. ‘Henry, 
you packed everything?” 

‘““Everything—I’m sure. Though you 
might take a last look around.” 

“But, Henry, you must have packed 
Betty’s things, too.” 

The color surged up over his collar. He 
was thinking of those soft garments and the 
prayers that had rustled shyly upward from 
his torn heart as he felt them in his hands. 
Wordless, he unstrapped the trunk and 
lifted the lid. Sue repacked the trays. 
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She stood looking at the dancing-clothes, 
fingering them. 

“Henry,” she said, “I shall never wear 
these again.” 

“That’s silly, Sue!” 

“No; it isn’t silly. I’ve got a job now. 
That’s what weneed, all of us—a job. You 
used to tell me that yourself. You were 
right.” She was turning the costumes over 
with her slim hands. “Did you find a pair 
of boots, Henry? Red leather, with clicks 
in the heels? They should have been with 
these Russian things.” 

“No,” he replied, with a sudden huski- 
ness; ‘‘I didn’t see them.” 

“That’s odd. They were right with the 
other things.” She turned away to give 
rooms and closets a final scrutiny. She 
brought a rough parcel in from the hall, 
feeling it with her hands. 

‘This yours or mine, Henry?” she asked. 
“T could swear it is those boots, but P 

“Tt is the boots!”’ he cried, like an angry 
man. She stared. He waved them and her 
roughly aside. ‘‘They belong to you, not 
to me. I lied to you! Take them! Pack 
them!” 

Brows knit, puzzled, her sensitive mouth 
softening painfully, she opened the parcel 
and looked at the red boots, looked more 
closely, held them up to the light, for she 
saw on them small round stains of a paler 
red. Slowly she raised her eyes until they 
met his. His face was twisted with pain. 
Her own gaze grew misty, faltered. 

“Pack them!” he cried, in the same 
angry way. And she laid them in the trunk. 

He was desperately fighting himself now 
—and with momentary success. He said 
abruptly: 

“T’m going to buy your books myself, 
Sue. So just leave them there for the 
present.” 

“You, Henry!” She bit her lip. ‘You 
know I can’t let you do that.” 

““You’ve got to let me!” He stood right 
over her now. 

“But you—with your library 

“T have no library.” His voice dropped 
here, and he stirred, walking over to the 
window, stared out, finally turned, and said 
more quietly, ‘‘Am I talking like a crazy 
man, Sue?” 

“Well, Henry’—she tried to smile— 
“T have always counted on your steadiness. 
Perhaps I’ve leaned too much on it.” 

He stood congidering her and himself. 
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Slowly she raised her eyes until they met his. His face was twisted with pain. Her own gaze grew 











misty, faltered. ‘Pack them!" he cried, in the same angry way. And she laid them in the trunk 
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Suddenly he confronted her again, raised 
his long arms, and gripped her shoulders. 

‘And now, Sue,” he said, and she could 
feel his hands trembling with the passion 
that she heard in his voice, “I’m failing 
you.” 

“Oh, no, Henry; I won’t let you say 
that!” 

“No; and you won’t say it yourself. 
But we both know it is true. I see it—the 
whole thing. You’ve had your girlish fling 
here in the Village. You were honest—and 
natural. And you were maddeningly 
beautiful. We men have crowded about 
you, disturbed you, pressed you. Zanin 
was crazy about you. So was Peter. So 
were a lot of the others. So was I.” He felt 
her shoulders stir under his strong hands. 
Her eyelids were drooping. But he could 
not stop. ‘Everybody let it out but me. 
Do you know why I didn’t? Because I was 
a coward. I haven’t made love to women. 
Why? Because I wasn’t attractive to them. 
And I was timid, reticent. I stayed with my 
books and let life go by. Then I found my- 
self drawn into the circle about you. And I 
lost my head, too. I gave up my books— 
my library. Do you know where that li- 
brary is now, Sue? It’s at the bottom of 
the North River—every book! I carried 
them over there myself in parcels, with a 
weight in every parcel, and dropped ’em 
off the ferry-boat. I tried to go in for 
reality, for what is called life. I had 
Peter’s tailor make me some good clothes. 
I got a newspaper job. Held that about 
two weeks. Tried to ask you to marry me— 
oh, yes, I did—but couldn’t get along with 
it. Sue, I never managed even to ask you. 
I talked marriage—almost talked you into 
it—but couldn’t manage to talk about 
myself—until now, just when you’re worn 
out with work, with the pressure of men, 
with all the desperate confusions of life, 
when your soul is sick for peace—that’s 
it, isn’t it?” 

Very slowly her head moved. 

“Yes, Henry; that’s it.” 

“Why, then, I come along. And I’m the 
last straw. Stirring up the old turbulence 
just when you need my friendship most. 
I’m doing it now—this minute. I’m hurting 
you. I’m making you feel that you’ve lost 
me.” 

“Henry”’—he saw the effort it cost her 
to speak, and winced—‘“I can’t bear to 
seem unsympathetic with you. But it’s so 


hard. I can’t see any way—except this of 
giving up self.” 

He let go her shoulders, swung away, 
and said: 

“There’s just one thing to do now. I'll 
call a taxi.”” He moved over to the teie- 
phone, rummaged through the directory, still 
talking, the flood of feeling that had for 
months been impounded within his emotion- 
ally inarticulate self rushing now past all 
barriers, sweeping every last protesting ret- 
icence before it. ‘I do understand, Sue. 
What you feel now is as deep an urge, 
almost, as this old sex impulse that mud- 
dies life so for all of us. It is what has driven 
millions of women into nunneries—to get 
away from life. Just as our Village freedom 
is a protest against unhealthy suppression 
and rigidity, so these fevers of self-abnega- 
tion are inevitable uprushings of protest 
against laxity, animalism.” He had found 
the number now. He lifted the receiver. 
“Tt’s Puritan against Cavalier—both right 
and both wrong! What number? Oh, I beg 
your pardon! Chelsea, nine thousand. It’s 
the Greeks against the Greatest of Jews— 
both right—both wrong! Taxi, please— 
right away. Two-thousand twenty-six 
Tenth Street. All right. Good-by. Beauty 
against duty—the instinct to express against 
the instinct to serve—both right, both 
wrong!” 

He confronted her again, caught up her 


* two hands and gripped them within his own. 


““You’ve had your glorious little fling at 
expression, Sue. You were wonderful! 
You’ve set flowers growing in our hearts, 
and thank God for flowers! But life has 
trapped you. You’ve swung over to service. 
And now you’ve got to go through, work your 
way out of it. God knows where you'll land. 
But if you’ve counted on my steadiness, 
you may continue to count on it!” 

He pressed her hands to his lips, kissed 
her knuckles, her fingers, her palms, then 
dropped them. 

Sue sank into the armchair, very white. 
The tears ran down her cheeks. The Worm 
could not look at her; after a moment of 
aimless pacing he went out to the front 
steps of the building and, bareheaded, still 
coatiess, watched for the taxi. He helped 
carry out the big trunk. On the ride to the 
ferry he spoke only trivialities, and Sue 
spoke not at all. He did not cross the river 
with her, merely, there in the ferry-house, 


gripped her hand—smiling after a fashion, — 
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limp of spirit (for the first great emotional 
uprush of his life seemed to have passed like 
a wave)—and said: 

“‘Good-night, Sue. You'll let me help?” 

“Of course, Henry.” 

“T’ll sublet the place for you—to some- 
body. I'll take that on myself.” 

She considered this, then soberly inclined 
her head. 

“This is the key, Henry. Give it to 
Betty. And here’s the key to the outer door.” 

He took the two keys, dropped them into 
his pocket, where they jingled against the 
other one. 

“Tt’s a lonely road you’re taking, Sue— 
good luck!” 

“Oh, I'll see you, Henry; it won’t be so 
exacting as that.” 

“But life is going to change—for me and 
for you. The kaleidoscope won’t fall again 
into the old combination. New crowds, new 
ideas are coming in—new enthusiasms.” 

“The Village forgets pretty easily,” she 
murmured, rather wistful. 

“Ves; it forgets. Sue, you’ll marry— 
perhaps.” 

She shook her head, lips compressed. 

“No; not as I feel now. Henry, you’re 
too tragic! We needn’t say good-by like 
this. Good heavens, I’m only going over 
to Jersey—eighteen miles! That’s all.” 

“There are statute miles,” said he, “‘and 
nautical miles, and—another kind.” 

“But I'll see you again.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, Sue!” 

“You can run out—some day when 

Her voice faltered. He had been out of 
place in that kitchen. And she had been put 
to the necessity of explaining him. It was 
another sort of thing—hopelessly another 
sort of thing. He was looking down at her, 
something of the old whimsical calm in his 
gaze, though sober, very sober. 

“Anyway,” said she weakly, groping, 
“vou three will go on having your good 
times over there in the square. I find I like 
to think of you there. What was it they 
called you—the——” 

““The Seventh-Story Men, Sue.” 

“Yes; that wasit. You’ve been together 
so long—you three. I’ve always thought of 
your place as something stable in the 
Village. Everything else was changing all 
the time.” 

“We've gone like the rest, Sue.” 
“Oh, no, Henry! Not really?” 
“All gone! Hy goes one way, I another. 
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And Pete stays alone. No more Seventh- 
Story Men. Good-by, Sue.”’ 

He watched her through the gate, waited 
to catch her last glance, then turned back 
into the city. 

Slowly, very slowly, he approached the 
old brick building in the square. His home! 

In the lower hall he hesitated, wondering 
if Peter were in. Finally, he asked the night 
man. No; Mr. Mann was not in. The 
Worm drew a long breath of relief and went 
up to the rooms. 

It did not take long to pack his posses- 
sions. Now that there were no books to 
consider, everything went into one old 
suitcase. And, with this, he set forth into 
the night. 

The experience had a gloomy thrill of its 
own. He had no notion where he was going. 
He hardly cared. The one great thing was 
to be going away—away from those rooms, 
from the trifling, irritating Hy, from the 
impossible Peter. He walked over to the 
*bus station, set down his suitcase on the 
sidewalk, felt in his pockets to see if he had 
any money. He was always getting caught 
without it. He had given that taxi man an 
even bill. 

Apparently he was without it again. But 
in one pocket he found three keys that 
jingled together in his hand. He caught his 
breath, threw back his head, and stared 
straight up through the trees at the stars. 

He picked up the suitcase and marched 
off—a tall, thin, determined young man, 
with an odd way of throwing his right leg 
out and around as he walked, and toeing in 
with the right foot—marched straight across 
town, under the Sixth Avenue elevated, on 
into Greenwich Village, let himself into a 
rather dingy apartment building and then 
into a bare little three-rooms-and-bath, 
from which, not two hours back, he had 
helped carry a big trunk, and dropped into 
the one armchair in the living-room. And 
his hands shook with excitement as he 
lighted his pipe. 

“T’m a wild man!” he informed himself. 
“Perfectly wild! It’s not a bad thing!” 

He slept, the last few hours of the night, 
on a bare mattress. But a bachelor of a 
whimsical turn can make shift now and then. 

All this on the Saturday. On the Monday 
morning early, between eight and nine, 
there was a giggling and fumbling at the 
apartment door, followed by a not over- 
resolute knock. 
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The Worm—pipe in mouth, wearing 
his old striped pajamas caught across the 
chest with a safety-pin, dropped his pen, 
snorted with impatience, and strode, 
heedless of self, to the door. 

There stood an elated, abashed couple. 
Hy Lowe, still dapper, apparently 
very happy; Betty, glancing at him 
with an expression astonishingly near 
timidity. 

“Of all things!” she murmured, 
taking in the somewhat uncon- 
ventional figure before her. 

“You Worm!” 
chuckled Hy blithely. —. 
“Why, you old devil!” 

Henry Bates was 
looking impatiently from 
one to the other. 

“Well,” said he, “what 
do you want?”’ 

Hy looked at Betty; 
Betty looked at Hy. She 
colored very prettily; he 
leaned against the wall and 
laughed softly there until his 
eyes filled, laughed himself 
weak. Finally, he managed to 
observe to the irate figure on 
the sill, who held his pipe in a 
threatening attitude and awaited 
an explanation: 

‘““My son, are you aware that the 
lady lives here? Also, that you could 
hardly be termed overdressed?”’ 

She spoke now, softly, with hesita- 
tion. 

“Where is Sue, Mr. Bates?’”’ 

He waved his pipe. 

‘“*Gone—New Jersey.” 

Betty seemed to recollect. 

“Oh, yes,” she murmured. “And wasn’t 
there something—the other day—when 
was it ag 

She exchanged a helplessly emotional 
glance with the partly sobered Hy. 

“Saturday, it must have been. Oh, of 
course; you wanted me to pack Sue’s 
things.” 

“They’re packed,” snapped the Worm, 
“and gone.” 

“And what, pray, are you doing here?” 
This from Hy. 

“Living here,” said the Worm. 

Again the two sought each other’s eyes. 

“Well, really—” Hy began. 

Betty rested her hand on his arm. 

















* Of all things! she murmured, taking in the 
somewhat unconventional figure before her 


“Perhaps, Mr. Bates—you see. some 
of my things are here—some things I 
need r 

Suddenly the Worm remembered. He 
blushed, then seemed to grow more angry. 

“You'd better come in and get them,” 
said he. 

“Well—if I might——’”’ 

They came in. Betty repacked her bag 
in the bedroom. Once she called to Hy. 
They whispered; then he brought her his 
bag. 
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Next, Hy stood by the window and 
softly whistled a new rag. Meanwhile, the 
Worm, with a touch of self-conscious- 
ness, slipped on his coat. He had no 
bath-robe. 

Hy, still whistling, looked at the litter of 
closely written sheets on the table. 

““‘What’s this?” said he. ‘‘ Writing your 
novel?” 
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“T was,” growled the Worm. He stared 


at the scattered manuscript, then at Hy, 


then at the busy, beautiful, embarrassed 
young woman in the bedroom. 
Suddenly and savagely he 
gathered up the papers, tore 

them down and _ across, 
handful by handful, and 
stuffed them into the 
g fireplace. 

Hy looked on in 
amazement. 

Betty was ready, 
and called to him. The 
Worm, set of face, 
showed them out. He 
did not know that he 
slammed the door 
behind them. 

On the steps, Betty 
said softly, the coo of 
a mating bird in her 
voice, 

“What a funny 
man! I’m glad you’re 
not like that, dear.” 

And slipped her fingers 
into his. 

Hy returned her pres- 
sure, then withdrew his 
hand, glanced nervously up 
and down the street, and hurried her 
into the taxi that waited at the curb. 

“One sure thing,” he muttered; 
“we can’t eat breakfast there!” 

Back in the rooms, the Worm—sud- 
denly, feverishly eager—laid out a 
fresh block of paper, dipped his pen 
into the ink, and snatching up a book 
for a ruler, drew a heavy line across 
near the top of the page. Above 
this line he printed out carefully: 


THE BOUNDARY 
A NOVEL 
By Henry Bates. 


Beneath the line he wrote swiftly, 
sudden red spots on his haggard cheeks, 





They stood at the door 


This, you recall, was the beginning of 
the strongest novel that has come out of 
Greenwich Village in many a year. I have 
thought it might interest you to know what 
lay back of it—the soul-wrench that made 
a man of the Worm. 

April, April! the next episode of The Trufflers, will appear in the August issue. 
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CHARLES FROHMA 


by Daniel Frohman 
= Gsaac ‘F. WAarcosson 


Epitor’s Note—This chapter of ‘* The 
Life of Charles Frohman” carries us 
through what were probably the great 
manager’s most fruitful years of activ- 
ity. Relieved, through the work- 
ings of the “Syndicate,” of a 
large part of the problems 
arising from the booking 
of attractions, he is now 
able to concentrate his 
mind and his energies 
upon projects in which 
he took far more.real in- 
terest—the development of 
actors and playwrights. 
To what extent the 
American drama is in- 
debted to his spirit of 
enterprise will be evident 
from the following ac- { 
count of how some 
talented actors justified 
his giving them _ the 
prestige of stars, and 
some old favorites were 
brought under his 
generous control and 
fitted with plays of 
native authorship 
or adaptation. 














Scene from Act II, “The Conquerors” 
William Faversham as Lieutenant 


and Viola Allen as Yvonne de 


Some Famous 


HARLES FROHMAN, 
who loved to create a 
sensation in a big way, 
was able to gratify one 

of his favorite emotions with 
the production of “The Con- 
querors.” Like many of the 
Frohman achievements, it 

began in a picturesque way. 
During the summer of 1897, 

Charles Frohman and Paul 
Potter, being in Paris, dropped 
in at that chamber of horrors, 

the Grand Guignol, in the 
Rue Chaptal. There they 
saw ‘‘Mademoiselle Fifi,” 
a playlet lasting less than 
half an hour, adapted by 
the late Oscar Metenier from 

Guy de Maupassant’s short 

story. It was the tale of a young 

Prussian officer who gets into a French 

country house during the war of 1870, abuses 
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Viola Allen and William Faversham, 
in “* The Conquerors ™ 
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the costumer, was watching 
a scene in which Lieutenant 
von Rodeck plans the ruin 
of the heroine, Yvonne 
de Grandpré. 

“Well,” said Mrs. 
Dazian, “if New 
York will stand 

for that, it will 

stand for any- 
thing.”’ 
Frohman 
_jumped up in 
excitement. 
‘‘What is 
wrong with it?” 
he cried. ‘‘The 
manuscript was 
shown to a dozen 
people of the 
cleanest minds. 
They found nothing 
wrong. I’ve done the 
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(1898), showing 
von Rodeck, 
Grandpré 


(CIRCA Yt) 


Stars and Plays 


ry 


the aristocrats who live there, shoots 
out the eyes of the family portraits, 
entertains at supper a number of 
loose French girls from Rouen, and 
is shot by one of the girls for vilify- 
ing Frenchwomen. Frohman was 
deeply impressed. 

“Why can’t you make it into 
a long play?” said Frohman. 

“T can,” said Potter. 

“How?” queried Frohman. 

“By showing what happened to 
the French aristocrats while the 
Prussian officer was shooting up 
the place,” answered the author. 

“Do it,” said Frohman, ‘‘and I'll 
open the season of the Empire Stock 
Company in this drama and will get 
George Alexander interested -for 
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Mrs. Dazian, wife of Henry Dazian, debut in “ The Conquerors 
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scene a dozen times. I have it up-stairs 
on my shelves at this moment in ‘The 
Sporting Duchess.’”’ 

Mrs. Dazian was obdurate. 

“Tt is awful,” she said. 

The first night approached. Potter was 
to sail for Europe next day. Frohman had 
provided him with a sumptuous cabin on 
the New York, with sitting-room. After 
the dress rehearsal, Potter appeared on the 
Empire stage, where he found Frohman. 
The latter was worried. 

“Paul,” said he, ‘‘the first three acts are 
fine; the last is rotten. You must stay and 
rewrite the last act.”’ 

Potter had to postpone his trip. At ten 
next morning, the new act was handed in; 
the company learned and rehearsed it by 
three in the afternoon, and that night Froh- 
man and the author stood in the box-office 
watching the audience file in. 

“How’s the house, Tommy?” demanded 
Frohman of Shea, his house-manager. 

‘Over sixteen hundred dollars already,” 
said Shea. 

“You can go to Europe, Paul,” said Froh- 
man. ‘“ Your last act isall right. We don’t 
want you any more.” 


’ 


SUCCESS OF ‘“‘ THE CONQUERORS’ 


The American public agreed with Mrs. 
Dazian. It thought the play very wicked, 
but was just as eager to see it on 
the Fourth of July as it had been six 
months earlier. 

A dozen details combined to make “The 
Conquerors” a storm-center. First of all, 
it was attacked because of its alleged 
immorality. In the second place, the author 
was charged with having appropriated some 
of Sardou’s “La Haine.” In the third place, 
this play marked the first stage appearance 
of Mrs. Clara Bloodgood, wife of “Jack” 
Bloodgood, one of the best known men 
about town in New York. Mr. Bloodgood 
became desperately ill during rehearsals, 
and his wife divided her time between 
watching at his bedside and going to the 
theater. Of course, the newspapers were 
filled with the account of the event, which 
was agitating the world of society, and this 
added greatly to popular interest in the play. 

“The Conquerors” not only afforded 
Paul Potter and Charles Frohman a great 
success but it brought William Faversham 
near the time when he was to become a star. 
The cast was one of the most distinguished 


that Frohman had ever assembled, and it 
included, among its women, four future 
stars—Viola Allen, Blanche Walsh, Clara 
Bloodgood, and May Robson. 

Before this time, Henry Miller had left the 
Empire Stock Company and had gone on 
the road with a play called ‘“Heartsease,”’ 
by Charles Klein and J. I. C. Clarke. It 
failed in Cincinnati, and Miller wrote to 
Frohman about it. A week later, the men 
met on Broadway. Miller still believed in 
“Heartsease,” and asked Frohman if he 
could read it to him. 

“All right,” replied Frohman; “come 
to-morrow and let me hear it.” 

Miller showed up the next morning, and 
left Klein and Clarke, who had accompanied 
him, in a lower office. Frohman locked the 
door, as was his custom, curled himself up 
on a settee, lighted a cigar, and asked for 
the manuscript. Miller replied: 

“T didn’t bring it. I will act it out for 

ou.” 
Miller knew the whole production of the 
play depended upon his performance. He 
improvised whole scenes and speeches as 
he went along, and he made a deep impres- 
sion. When he finished, Frohman sat still 
for a few moments; then he rang the bell, 
and Alf Hayman appeared. To him, he said 
quietly, 

“We are going to do ‘ Heartsease. 

Miller rushed down-stairs, where Klein 
and Clarke were waiting, and told them to 
get busy on the manuscript. 

When the play went into rehearsal, Froh- 
man, who sat in front, spoke up several 
times, asking, 

“Where is that line you spoke in my 
office?” 

This incident is cited to show Charles 
Frohman’s amazing memory. Miller, as 
you already know, had improvised con- 
stantly during his personal performance 
of the play, and Frohman recognized that 
these improvisations were missing when 
the piece came into rehearsal. 
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HENRY MILLER BECOMES A STAR 


Charles Frohman now added a third star 
to his constellation in Henry Miller. He 
first produced “‘ Heartsease” in New Haven, 
late in 1896. Charles Dillingham sat with 
him during the performance. When the 
curtain went down on a big scene and the 
audience was in a tumult, demanding star 
and author, Frohman leaned over to speak 
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to his friend. Dil- 
lingham thought he 
was about to make 
a historic 
remark, in- 
spired by the 
enormous 
success “Se 
of the play 
before him. 
Instead, Froh- 
man whispered, 

“T wonder if 
they have any more 
of that famous 
apple pie over at 
Hueblin’s.”’ 

He was referring 
toa famous article of 
food that had added 
almost as much 
glory to New Haven 
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} Miss Marlowe and Mr. Fitch discussing a 
a4 es, scene at a rehearsal of * Barbara Frietchie™ 
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; great story, “A Tale of Two 


as_has its historic ; ee 4 Cities.” 
university, and for ; 2 =} Charles Dillingham’s friend- 
which F rohman Ses 8 ship with Charles Frohman had 
had an inordinate ; ss 2 _ now become one of the closest 
love. < ae of his life. He usually accom- 
Henry Miller beget _ panied Frohman to England, 
beca me an a ‘ and was regarded as his 
established : 3 ‘ \ right-hand man. Frohman 
Frohman oe he =? ad had always urged his friend 
star. After hee Ce to branch out for himself. 
Heartsease = oe \ The result was that 


Dillingham assumed 

the managership of 
\ Julia Marlowe. 
4 Dillingham now 
= presented Miss 
Marlowe at the 

Knickerbocker 
pet Theatre, in New York, 
Way, an im- in “The Countess 
pressive dramati- Valeska’’ (1898). 
zation of Charles Julia Marlowe, in Clyde Fitch's play, Frohman liked the 
Dickens’ * Barbara Frietchie “ (1899) play so much that he 


had had 
several suc- 
cessful road- 
seasons, 
Frohman 
then pre- 
sented him 
in “The Only 
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Scene from Act I. “ David Harum™ (1901), in 
Frohman first presented William 
a star under his 


became interested in the 
management of Miss Mar- 
lowe, and together they pro- 
duced ‘“‘Colinette” (1899), 
adapted from the French by 
Henry Guy Carleton, at this 
theater. “Colinette” produced 
one of the many examples of 

Frohman’s quick retort. 
The “‘try-out”’ was at Bridge- 
port, and Dillingham had 
engaged a private chair- 
car for the company. 
When Frohman 
tried to get on this 
car at the Grand 
Central, the porter 
turned him down, 

saying, 
“This is the Mar- 
lowe car.” 

es : — — Whereupon, Froh- 
sae 8 Se Sie mi =! man spoke up quickly 
and said, “‘I am Mr. Mar- 
lowe,” and stepped aboard. 


Lawrence D’Orsay, in Augustus Thomas's play, * The Earl 
of Pawtucket * (1903), which Frohman declined to produce 
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stage-manager for. his chief. Frohman was 
now actively interested in Miss Marlowe’s 
career. Under the joint Frohman-Dilling- 
ham production, she played “As You Like 
It” and “Ingomar.” 

By this time, Clyde Fitch had steadily 
made his way to the point where Frohman 
had ceased to regard him as a “pink tea” 
author but as a really big playwright. 
They became great friends. He gave Fitch 
every possible encouragement. The time 
was at hand when Fitch was to reward that 
encouragement, and in splendid fashion. 

Once more the Civil War proved a Charles 
Frohman mascot, for Fitch now wrote 
“Barbara Frietchie,”’ founded on John G. 
Whittier’s famous war-poem. Frohman 
surrounded the star with a cast that in- 
cluded W. J. Lemoyne, Arnold Daly, Dod- 
son Mitchel, and J. H. Gilmour. The play 

opened at the Broad Street Theatre in 
*.\. Philadelphia. At the dress rehearsal began 





The pro- 
duction of 
“Colinette”’ 
marked the 
beginning 
of another 
one of Froh- 
man’s inti- 
mate associa- 
tions. He en- 
gaged William 
Seymour to 
rehearse and 
produce the 
play. Seymour 
later directed 
some of his 
greatest under- 
takings and 
eventually be- 
came general 




















William H. 
Crane as : Madeline Lucette Ryley became a successful 
David Harum playwright upon a hint from Charles Frohman. 
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an incident which showed Charles Froh- 
man’s ready resource. 

In the second act, Miss Marlowe had to 
take a gun and shoot a man. No gun was 
at hand, so it was decided to send the 
late Byron Ongley, the assistant stage- 
manager, to the Stratford Hotel, where the 
star lived, with a gun, to show her how to 
use it there. ; 

When Charles Frohman, who came to see 
the rehearsal, heard of this, he had a great 
publicity inspiration. 

“Why can’t Ongley pretend to be a 
crank and appear to be attempting Miss 
Marlowe’s life?” 

He liked Ongley, and he really conceived 
the idea more, to play one of his numerous 
practical jokes than to capitalize the event. 

Without saying a word to Ongley, Dilling- 
ham telephoned to the Stratford that after- 
noon and notified the management that 
Miss Marlowe had received a threatening 
letter from a crank, who might possibly 
appear and make an attempt on her life. 
When Ongley entered the hotel lobby inno- 
cently carrying the gun, he was beset by 
four huge porters, and borne to the ground; 
the police were summoned, and he was haled 
off to jail, where he spent twenty-four 
hours. The newspapers made great capital 
of the event, and it stimulated interest in 
the performance. 


“BARBARA FRIETCHIE ” 


When “Barbara Frietchie” opened at 
the Criterion Theatre in New York (1899), 
which had passed under the Charles Frohman 
control, it registered an immediate success. 
It ran for four months. It not only put 
Miss Marlowe into the front rank of paying 
stars but it gave Clyde Fitch an enormous 
prestige, for it was his first big triumph as 
an original playwright. From this time on, 
his interest was closely linked with that of 
Charles Frohman, who became his sponsor. 

In connection with Julia Marlowe is a 
characteristic Frohman story. Frohman 
always refused to accept the new relation 
when one of his women stars married. This 
incident grew out of Miss Marlowe’s mar- 
riage to Robert Taber. 

One day, his office boy brought in word 
that Mrs. Taber would like to see him. 

“T don’t know her.” 

After an interval of a few moments, a 
dulcet voice came through the door, saying, 

“Won’t you see me?” 


“Who are you?” 

“Mrs. Taber.” 

“T don’t know you, but Julia Marlowe 
may come in.” 

Charles Frohman was now in a whirlwind 
of activities. He was not only making 
stars but also, as the case of Clyde Fitch 
proved, developing playwrights. In the 
latter connection he had a peculiar distinc- 
tion. 

One day, Madeline Lucette Ryley came 
to see him. She was a charming English 
ingénue who had been a singing soubrette 
at the famous old Casino, the home of 
musical comedies, where both Francis Wilson 
and De Wolf Hopper achieved distinction 
as comic-opera stars, and Jefferson De 
Angelis and Pauline Hall achieved fame. 
She had also appeared in a number of 
serious plays. She called on Charles Froh- 
man at his offices and made application for 
a position. He said to her: 

“IT don’t need actresses, but I need 
plays. Go home and write me one.” 

Mrs. Ryley, up to that time, had written 
plays only as an amateur. She went home 
and wrote “Christopher, Jr.” (1895), and it 
started her on a notably successful career 
as playwright. In fact, she was perhaps 
the first of the really successful women 
playwrights of modern times. 

Charles Frohman celebrated the new 
theatrical season of the century by annexing 
a new star and a fortune at the same time. 
It was William H. Crane, in ‘David 
Harum,” who turned the trick. 


W. H. CRANE AND ‘DAVID HARUM” 


Once more history repeated itself in a 
picturesque approach to a Frohman success. 
One morning, when both had apartments 
at Sherry’s,; Frohman and Charles Dilling- 
ham emerged from the building after break- 
fast. On the sidewalk they met Denman 
Thompson, the old actor. Frohman en- 
gaged him in conversation. Suddenly 
Thompson began to chuckle. 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“JT was thinking of a book I read last 
night called ‘David Harum.’” 

‘Was it interesting?” 

“The best American story I ever read,” 
said Thompson. 

Frohman’s eyes suddenly sparkled. He 
winked at Dillingham, who hailed a cab 
and made off. Frohman engaged Thompson 
in conversation until he returned. In his 
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Scene from 


* Colorado” (1901), 


pocket he carried a copy of ‘“ David 

Harum.” Frohman read the book 
by Augustus Thomas, that day, made a contract for its 
showing Wilton 


—- - ’ dramatization, and out of it 
ackaye i ’ / . 
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cleaned up nearly half a 
million dollars. 
a ie Frohman considered 
- = four men for the part 
of “David Harum.” 
They were Denman 
Thompson, James 
A. Herne, Sol Smith 
Russell, and Crane. 
Thompson was too 
old; Herne had 
been associated 







too long with the 
‘Shore Acres” type 
to adapt himself to 
the Westcott hero, 
and Sol Smith Russell 
did not meet the re- 
quirements. Frohman 
regarded Crane as ideal. 
His negotiations with 
Crane for this part 
were typical of his 
business arrange- 
ments. It took 
exactly five 
minutes to discuss them. 
When the terms had been 





































agreed upon, Frohman said {#4 
to Crane, Aa 
“Are you sure this is oa 
perfectly satisfactory «yams 
to you?” 






“Perfectly,” replied Crane. 
Frohman reached over from his desk and 
shook his new star by the hand. It was his way of ratifying 
a contract that was never put on paper, and over which 
never rose a word of disagreement. Crane’s connection with 







Augustus 
Thomas, author of 
several Frohman 
successes 
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Charles Frohman lasted for nine years, and 
there was never a visible evidence of dis- 
agreement between them. 

Frohman personally rehearsed ‘ David 
Harum.” Much of its extraordinary suc- 
cess was due to his marvelous energy. It 
was Frohman and not the dramatist who 
introduced the rain-storm scene at the close 
of the second act, which made one of the 
biggest hits of the performance. Through- 
out the play were evidences of his skill and 
craftsmanship. 


FROHMAN AND AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


It was just about this time that the real 
kinship with Augustus Thomas began. 
Frohman had met Thomas years before in 
the box-office of a St. Louis theater. He 
had produced his play, “Surrender,” and 
had engaged him to remodel “Sue.” Now 
he committed the first of the amazing quar- 
tet of errors of judgment with regard to 
the Thomas plays that forms one of the 
curious chapters in his friendship with this 
distinguished American playwright. 

Thomas had conceived the idea of a 
cycle of American plays based on the atti- 
tude toward women in certain sections of 
the country. The first of these plays had 
been “Alabama” (1891) ; the second, “In Miz- 
zoura.”” He now wrote “Arizona”’ in this 
series. When he offered the play to Froh- 
man, the manager said: 

“T like this play, Gus, but I have one 
serious objection to it. I don’t see any big 
situation to use the American flag. Perhaps 
I am superstitious about it. I have had 
such immense luck with the flag in ‘Shenan- 
doah’ and ‘Held by the Enemy’ that I 
have an instinct that I ought not to do this 
play, much as I would like to.” 

Having delivered himself of the serious 
business in hand, Frohman immediately 
lapsed into his proverbial humor, and 
added, 

“And why not round out this geographical 
series with a curtain-raiser called ‘Rhode 
Island ?’”’ 

As everybody knows, “Arizona” went else- 
where and was one of the greatest successes 
on the American stage. 

Frohman now realized his mistake. 
sent for Thomas and said, 

“T want you to write me another one of 
those rough plays.” 


He 
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The result was “Colorado” (1901), which 
Frohman put on at the Grand Opera House, 
New York, with Wilton Lackaye in the 
leading réle, but it was not a success. 

A few years later, Frohman made another 
of the now famous mistakes with Thomas. 
Thomas had seen Lawrence D’Orsay doing 
his usual “‘silly ass” part in the play. He 
also observed that the play lagged unless 
D’Orsay was on the stage. He therefore 
wrote a play called “The Earl of Paw- 
tucket” (1903), with D’Orsay in mind, and 
Frohman accepted it. When the time came 
to select the cast, Thomas suggested 
D’Orsay for the leading part. 

“Impossible!” said Frohman. 

Thomas was so convinced that D’Orsay 
was the ideal man that Frohman made this 
characteristic concession: 

“T like your play and I think it will be a 
success, but I do not believe that D’Orsay 
is the man for it. If you can get another 
manager to do it, I will turn back the play 
to you, and if you insist upon having 
D’Orsay, I will release him from his con- 
tract with me.” 


AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT 


Kirk LaShelle took the play, and it was 
another “ Arizona.” 

Frohman also rejected “The Witching 
Hour,” and “As a Man Thinks.” In these 
cases, however, his first instinct was to pro- 
duce them. His advisers persuaded him 
tothe contrary. They afford, oddly enough, 
the only instances where he was persuaded 
to depart from his own judgment. 

Frohman, of course, produced a whole 
series of Thomas successes, notably ‘The 
Other Girl” and “ Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots” 
and “De Lancey.” To the end of his days, 
the warmest, most intimate. friendship 
existed between the men. It was marked 
by the usual humor that characterized 
Frohman’s relations. Here is an example: 

Thomas conducted the rehearsals of 
“The Other Girl” alone. Frohman, who 
was up-stairs in his offices at the Empire, 
sent him a note on a yellow pad with a blue 
pencil that he always used: ‘How are you 
getting along at rehearsals without me?” 

“Great!” scribbled Thomas. 

The next day, when he went up-stairs to 
Frohman’s office, Thomas found the note 
pinned on the wall. 


The next instalment of The Life of Charles Frohman gives the complete story 
of the rise and development of Ethel Barrymore as a star. 
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A Strange Adventure in Love and Var 


Author of ‘The Common Law,” ‘The Business of Life,” “Athalie,” ete. 


Ulustrated by Frank Graig 


O’ the first day of August, 1914, James Warner, an American painter living in Paris who has a summer 
art school at Sais, in northeastern France, finds himself burdened with the care of a young girl—the 
result of an extraordinary adventure that befell him the day before in the neighboring town of Ausone. He 
met there a British secret-service agent named Halkett, who asked him to take temporary charge of an 
envelop containing a part of the plans of the Harkness shell, which had been acquired by the British govern- 
ment, and which he and a companion named Gray have recovered from German agents who had stolen them 
in America. The reason for this request is that Halkett has been, since his arrival in Europe, repeatedly 
attacked by German agents who are trying to obtain the secret of the shell. Warner, who is of an adven- 
turous nature, takes the envelop. 

The two men visit a café and cabaret kept by one Con Wildresse, who is playing the double réle of a 
French and German spy. His cashier is a girl named Philippa, who knows nothing of her origin and has 
been brought up by Wildresse. Her attractions make her useful to him in his work of espionage, which is 
a business that she loathes. Warner manages to spend part of the afternoon with her, and finds her frank 
and ingenuous, and he is satisfied that she is virtuous. Philippa has never met a man who treated her as 
Warner has, and his manner makes a deep impression on her. Halkett is attacked by German agents in 
the café, but Warner, who now has the envelop, takes him back to Sais in his dogcart. On the way, the men 
are fired upon from a touring car, but lead their assailants into a swamp and make their escape. 

At Sais, Halkett gets into telephonic communication with Gray, who is carrying the rest of the plans, 
and tells Warner that his companion will join him. But he gets word, next day, that Gray’s cap has been 
picked up on the highway close to some blood stains. (Gray, riding a motor-cycle, had also encountered 
the touring car.). A letter comes for Halkett. It informs him that Great Britain will enter the general 
European war which is about to begin. 

In Sais, two Sisters of Charity keep a school for the quarrymen’s children. One of them is Sister Eila, 
a beautiful Irishwoman who has been brought up in France. Warner takes Halkett to the school. Here 
he discovers a German poster intended to convey information to an invading army. He gets Sister Eila to 
write a letter to the French authorities about this. Halkett learns that Sisters of Charity are bound only 
by yearly vows. 

That afternoon, Warner is surprised by the appearance of Philippa. She has run away from Wildresse, 
and tells the painter that she intends to remain with him. Warner is at a loss to know what to do with her, 
but decides that, for the time being, he will use her as a model, and he takes her to the inn where he and 
Halkett are staying. Further attacks are made on Halkett’s life, but the assailants are always driven away. 
War with France is now inevitable, and the Germans are becoming more desperate in their attempts to ob- 
tain the secret of the Harkness shell. Philippa is kidnaped by Wildresse and carried back to Ausone, where 
she is rescued by Warner and Halkett from her captor and two hired ruffians, Asticot and Squelette, after a 
thrilling adventure. Warner tells her not to worry about the future; he will be her friend always. He tries 
to get her to tell him something about herself, but all she knows is that she is a foundling—or so Wildresse 
has told her. 

Halkett now leaves, summoned to his colors, but not until after a touching farewell visit to Sister Eila. 
Troops in great numbers begin to pass through Sais, marching eastward, and Warner becomes more 
occupied with the problem of what to do with Philippa. Finally, he places her under the care of his friend, 
the Comtesse de Moidrey, the American widow of a French officer, whose chateau, where she lives with 
her sister, Peggy Brooks, is close to the town. Madame de Moidrey and Peggy become greatly attached 
to the girl. Philippa is warned by an anonymous letter to return to Wildresse or she will be shot, and, in 
consequence, the countess asks Warner to come and stay at the chateau. Sounds of cannonading are heard, 
and the sky at night in the north and east is red. The invaders, apparently, are not far off. A detail of French 
cavalry arrives at the chateau and takes the horses and automobiles, to which the owner says they are very 
welcome. The commander is the young Vicomte d’Aurés, in whom Peggy Brooks becomes greatly interested. 

Wildresse’s hirelings, Asticot and Squelette, are caught spying around the chateau. They are seek- 
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ing to find out if Philippa is there. Squelette escapes, but Asticot is given a terrible beating by Warner, 
whereupon the wretched creature, like a whipped animal, becomes the painter’s abject slave and refuses to 
be driven from the place. Sister Eila telephones Warner that Halkett’s companion, Gray, is lying ill and 
wounded at her school. After the attack by the German agents, he was found by a quarryman and lay 
for days helpless from fever and his injuries in his rescuer’s cottage until discovered and taken care of by 
the Sisters of Charity. The Comtesse de Moidrey has him brought to this chateau, and Sister Eila comes 
with him. 

Several days later, in the early morning, Warner climbs a hill with the faithful Asticot at his heels, to 
view with his field-glasses what is left of Ausone, bombarded by the Germans the day before. They dis- 
cover, close at hand, a detail of reconnoitering uhlans, guided by Wildresse. This evidence of the man’s 
treachery so enrages Asticot, who had not suspected it, that he vows vengeance upon him and says he knows 
where he is hiding. The uhlans flee upon the appearance of a body of French cavalry, which is part of the 
vanguard of a considerable army on the way to invade Alsace. The Vicomte de Aurés pays a flying visit to 
the chateau, and leaves with Peggy’s heart in his possession. Halkett reappears—a momentous event for 
Sister Eila. Heisnowa British aviator. General Delisle, commanding a division of French cavalry, comes 
to spend the night at the chateau. On his staff is Major-General Count Cassilis, a Russian military observer. 
The moment Cassilis hears Philippa’s name pronounced, he gives evidence of intense and disquieting 


astonishment. 


RESENTLY, Cassilis managed to 
approach Philippa and slightly 
separate her from the company, 
detaining her in conversation, 
more suave, more amiably correct 
than ever. Already, in her in- 

experience with a world where such men are 
to be expected, the girl found herself vaguely 
embarrassed, subtly on the defensive—a 
defensive against something occult which, 
somehow or other, seemed to menace her 
privacy and seemed to be meddling with 
the natural reticence with which, in- 
stinctively, she protected herself from any 
explanation of her past life. 

Not that Count Cassilis had presumed 
to ask any direct question; she was not 
even aware of any hint or innuendo. Yet 
she was constantly finding herself confronted 
with a slight difficulty in responding to his 
gay, polite, and apparently impersonal 
remarks. Somehow, everything he said 
seemed to involve some reference on her 
part to a past which now concerned nobody 
excepting herself and the loyal friends who 
comprehended it. 

And, from the beginning, from the first 
moment when this man was presented to 
her, as she had looked up with a smile to 
acknowledge the introduction, she expe- 
rienced an indefinite sensation of meeting 
somebody whom she had seen somewhere 
years before—years and years ago. 

As he conversed with her, standing there 
by the table with the lighted lamp partly 
concealed by his gold-slashed shoulder, 
the vague impression of something familiar 
but long forgotten came at moments, 
faded, returned, only to disappear again. 

And once, a far, pale flicker of memory 
played an odd trick on her, for suddenly she 


seemed to remember a pair of thin, con- 
spicuous ears like his, and lamplight—or 
perhaps sunlight—shining behind them 
and turning them a translucent red. It 
came and vanished like the faint memory of 
a dream dreamed years and years ago. As 
she looked at Count Cassilis, the smile 
died out in her eyes and on her lips, and the 
slightest feeling of discomfort invaded her. 

Toasts were offered, acknowledged, com- 
pliments said, glasses emptied. 

General of Division Delisle spoke diffi- 
dently of quarters for himself and his 
military family, and was cordially reassured 
by the countess. 

There was plenty of room for all. It 
was evident, too, that they had ridden far 
and must be hungry. Servants were 
summoned; rooms in the east wing thrown 
open to the air; the kitchen stirred up to 
increased activity for theemergency; the 
officers piloted to the rooms assigned 
them. 

Down on the drive, a shadowy escort of 
hussars waited until an orderly appeared, 
shining with his breast-torch the path to 
the stables. 

Then three sky-guns jolted up out of the 
darkness and halted; a company of in- 
fantry tramped by toward the garage; the 
horses of the staff were led away by mounted 
gendarmes, and three big military touring 
cars, their hoods and glass windows gray 
with dust, began to purr and pant and 
craw! slowly after the infantry. 

Everywhere sentries were being set, 
taking post on every terrace, every path 
and road, and before the doorways of the 
great house. 

A single candle burned in the chapel. 
Beside it sat Sister Eila, intent on her 
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breviary, her lips moving silently as she 
bent above it. 

The fifth part of the breviary, matins, 
lauds, and the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, absorbed her. The whole of the 
breviary services, the duty of publicly 
joining or of privately reading aloud so as 
to utter with the lips every word, is gen- 
erally incumbent upon all members of 
religious orders. 

But Sisters of Charity, forming as they 
do an active religious order, are excepted. 
Nevertheless, they are always bound to 
some shorter substitute, such as the Little 
Office or some similar office. And though 
the hours for devotion are prescribed, the 
duties of mercy sometimes interrupt the 
schedule, which must then be carricd out as 
circumstances of necessity permit. 

Philippa, entering the chapel, caught 
sight of Sister Eila and knelt without 
disturbing her. 

The girl had experienced an odd, un- 
accustomed, and suddenly imperative desire 
for the stillness of an altar, for its shelter, 
for that silent security that reigns beneath 
the crucifix and which invites the medita- 
tion of the pure in heart. 

How long she had been seated there in 
the shadows she did not know, but presently 
she became aware of Sister Eila beside her, 
resting against her as though fatigued. 

The girl put her arm around Sister Eila’s 
neck instinctively, and drew the drooping 
head against her shoulder. 

They had not known each other well. 

That was the beginning. 


XXXVIIT 


THE growling and muttering of German 
guns in the north and northeast awoke 
Warner in his bed. Sunrise plated his walls 
and ceiling with gold; the morning air 
hummed with indefinite sounds and rumors. 

He stood for a moment by his window, 
looking down over the plateau and across 
the valley of the Récollette. 

Everywhere, cavalry, infantry, artillery, 
baggage-trains, automobiles, bicycles, mo- 
tor-cycles were moving slowly eastward into 
the blazing eye of the rising sun and 
vanishing within its blinding glory. 

Two French aeroplanes had taken the 
air. They came soaring over the valley 
from the plateau, filling the air with the 
high clatter of their machinery; pale-green 
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rivbons of smoke fell from them, uncoiling 


. like thin strips of silk against the sky; 


flag-signals were being exchanged between 
officers gathered on the terrace below and a 
group of soldiers at the head of the nearest 
pontoon across the river. 

Poles supporting field-telephone- and 
telegraph-wires stretched across the lawn, 
running south toward the lodge gate. 
Another line ran east, another west. 

Parked on the lawn were a dozen big 
automobiles, the chauffeurs at the wheels, 
the engines running. Behind these, soldier 
cyclists and motor-cyclists sat cross-legged 
by their machines, exchanging gossip with 
a squadron of hussars. 

There were no tents visible anywhere, 
but everywhere in the open soldiers were 
erecting odd-looking skeleton shelters and 
covering them with freshly cut green boughs 
from the woods. Under one of these, an 
automobile was already standing, and 
under others hussars stood to horse. 

Across the rolling country, stretching 
over valley and plateau, the face of the 
green-and-golden earth was striped, as 
though some giant plow had turned furrows 
at random here and there, some widely 
separated from the rest, others parallel and 
within a few yards of one another. A few 
dark figures appeared along these furrows 
of raw earth, moved about, disappeared. 
It was evident that the trenches of these 
prepared positions were still in process of 
construction, for carts were being driven 
to and from them, and men were visible 
working near some of them. 

Warner had completed his toilet when a 
maid brought café au lait. He ate, listening 
to the grumble of the northern cannonade 
and watching the movement of the columns 
along dry roads, where unbroken walls of 
dust marked every route, seen or unseen, 
across the vast green panorama. 

He had finished breakfast and was light- 
ing a cigarette, in preparation to descend 
to the terrace, when the noise of an alter- 
cation arose directly under his window; 
and, looking out, he beheld Asticot in dis- 
pute with the sentry stationed there, loudly 
insisting that he was a servant of the 
establishment and demanding free entry. 

He was a sight; his face and hands were 
smeared with black charcoal, it looked 
like; his clothes were muddy and full of 
briers. 

Over his shoulder he carried a sack, and 














Leaning there on one elbow, her cheek on her palm, she opened the book she had 
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remembered and gazed at the golden picture. Warner watched her for a while 
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to this he clung while he flourished his free 
hand in voluble and impassioned argument. 

Warner spoke sharply from the window. 

“ Asticot!”’ 

The disheveled one looked up with a 
joyous exclamation of recognition; the 
sentry also looked up. 

“‘He’s my servant,” said Warner quietly. 
“ Asticot, what do you want?” 

“Monsieur Warner, I have something for 
you and for Mademoiselle Philippa——” 

“Very well. Go to the harness-room, 
make something approaching a toilet, put 
on the clean suit I gave you, and rerort to 
me.” 

“Fait, monsieur!” 

The sentry scowled after him as he 
departed, and Asticot pulled a hideous 
face at him and thrust his tongue into his 
cheek in derision. Warner, immensely 
amused, reassured the soldier on guard, 
folded his arms, and leaned on the sill to 
watch the interminable columns of motor- 
lorries moving through the valley. 

The scenes everywhere were so intensely 
interesting that he had not had enough of 
them when Asticot reappeared, cleansed, re- 
clothed, his hair sleekly plastered, still 
lugging his sack and looking at the sentinel 
with the sad air of outraged innocence 
bestowing forgiveness. 

“Let him pass, please,” said Warner, from 
the window. After a few moments, a 
disgusted maid knocked, requesting enlight- 
enment concerning “an individual pre- 
tending to be a servant of Monsieur 
Warner.” 

“Tt’s true, Babette,” he said, laughing. 
“Show him up, if you please.” 

Asticot entered, cap in hand, bowed, 
scraped the carpet with a propitiating and 
crablike shuffle of his right foot, and set 
the sack upon the floor. 

There always had been something about 
the young ruffian which inclined Warner 
to mirth. He waited a moment to control 
his amusement; then, 

“Well, Asticot, where have you been and 
what is in this bundle?” 

“‘Monsieur—may I close the door? I 
thank monsieur. One cannot be too careful 
about being overheard a4 

“What! Have you been doing some- 





thing you are ashamed of?” 

“No; nothing that I am ashamed of. 
I have been to Ausone.” 

“To Ausone?” 
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“ Monsieur, figurez vous—it occurred to 
me last evening—tiens/—there ought to be 
a few odds and ends to pick up in Ausone— 
a few miserable chiffons which nobody 
wants—little fragments of no value, you 
understand—what with the bombardment 
and all those ruined houses . 

“You went looting!” 

“‘ Monsieur,”’ he said, in pained surprise, 
“it was nothing like that! No; I said to 
myself: ‘Tenez, mon vieux, to rake over a 
pile of rubbish is no crime in Paris. On 
peut ramasser des bouts d’cigares comme ¢a.’ 
Eh, bien, quoi? I said to myself, ‘Asticot, 
en route!’ So I borrowed a boat——” 

“Borrowed? From whom?” 

“T could not find any owner, monsieur. 
So, as I say, I offered myself a boat, and I 
took the fishing-pole which was in it, and 
I rowed boldly up the river. I suppose, 
seeing the fishing-pole, nobody stopped me. 
Besides, there were a few freshly caught 
fish in the boat. These I held up, offering 
to sell to the soldiers I saw—a precaution, 
monsieur, which rendered my voyage very 
easy.” 

“Tt’s a wonder you did not get yourself 
shot!” 

“Tt was dark enough after a while. And 
there are no troops beyond the second mill; 
and no vedettes disturbed me. At the 
Impasse d’Alcyon I tied my boat. The 
alley and the square were full of the poor 
people of Ausone, returning to look among 
the ruins for what had been their homes. 
Me, I said I was looking for mine, also——” 

“That is villainous, Asticot!” 

‘Monsieur, I journeyed there only for 
what was rightfully mine.” 

“Yours! What do you mean?” 

““Tenez, monsieur; that wicked traitor, 
Wildresse, employed me, did he not? Bon! 
Would you believe it—never yet has he 
paid me what he owes me! Besides, now 
that I know he has sold France, I would not 
touch his filthy money. No!” He scowled 
thoughtfully at space, shrugged, continued. 
““The question nevertheless remained: How 
was I to reimburse myself? Tiens—an 
idea! I remembered that in the cellar of 
that cabaret my friend Squelette and I 
discovered a safe. That very night, after 
monsieur had escaped us, taking with him 
M’amzelle Philippa, Squelette and I, we 
drilled into that safe——” 

“What!” 

Astricot shrugged. 
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“Oue voulez-vous? C’est la viel Also, 
monsieur should trouble himself to recollect 
that I had not become honest and God- 
fearing under the merciless blows of mon- 
sieur.”” 

“Go on,” said Warner, controlling his 
laughter. 

“‘ Monsieur, we got the door open, Sque- 
lette and I, but found no opportunity to 
rummage. Then we were sent here— 
monsieur knows the rest—the bombard- 
ment and all. So last night I went back to 
the cabaret. It was ruined, but the café 
had not been destroyed. 

“And now, monsieur, comes a real vein 
of luck. And what do you suppose? Face 
to face in the dark I came upon a piou- 
piou on guard as I crawled through the 
café door. * 

“And I thought his bayonet was in my 
bowels, monsieur, when he turned his 
breast-torch on me. One makes short 
work of looters—not that I can rightly be 
called that. No! But still I thought: 
‘Dieu! Je claque! C'est finil’ When, 
‘Tiens, exclaims my soldier; ‘c’est mon 
vieux copain! What dost thou do here?’ 

“‘ Monsieur, I look; I expel a cry of joy; 
I embrace a friend! It is One-Eye—my 
comrade in the Battalion of Biribi. I am 
within the lines of a Battalion of Africa!” 

He licked his lips furtively and leered at 
Warner. 

“Voyez-vous, monsieur, when old friends 
meet, an affair is quickly arranged. I file 
away at full speed; I gain the cellar; I 
flash the safe; I pull some old sacks under 
me and sit down at my leisure. 

“Can monsieur see the tableau? Me, 
Asticot, seated before the open safe of 
Wildresse, who has wronged me and’ my 
country, leisurely revenging myself by 
knocking off the necks of his wine-bottles 
and refreshing myself while I examine the 
contents of the traitor’s safe!” 

He smirked, doubtless picturing to him- 
self his recent exploit, with himself, Asticot, 
as the heroic center of a deed which evi- 
dently gave him exquisite satisfaction. 

He reached for the sack on the floor, 
squatted down on the rug in front of War- 
ner’s chair, untied the sack, and drew from 
it bundle after bundle of papers. 

“His,” he remarked. “All private. I 
think, monsieur, that a few of these will do 
away with any necessity for ceremony when 
we catch Wildresse.”” He passed the 
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packages of papers to Warner, who laid 
them on the table, looking very serious. 

What Asticot did not extract from the 
sack he had already removed and hidden 
in the straw under his blanket in the 
harness-room—a bag of Russian gold coins 
and a bag of French silver money. 

Now, however, he produced a pillow-case. 
There were old, rusty stains on it, and in 
the corner of it a heraldic device embroid- 
ered. Asticot deftly untied it and dumped 
out of it upon the floor a strange assort- 
ment of things—toys, and picture-books in 
French, articles of clothing, ribbons, tiny 
slippers, the crumpled frocks and stockings 
of a little girl, and fragments of a little 
cloak of blue silk edged with swan’s-down, 
and a little hat to match. 

“What in the world—” began Warner, 
when Asticot opened one of the picture- 
books and silently displayed the name 
written there—“ Philippa.”’ 

“Monsieur, because you are fond of 
m’amzelle, when I discovered her name in 
these books I brought everything as I found 
it—tied up in this pillow-case——”’ 

“You did right. What are those things— 
photographs? Give them to me.” 

“Monsieur, they are the pictures of a 
little child. Tome, they resemble M’amselle 
Philippa.” 

Warner examined the half-dozen photo- 
graphs in amazement. They were more or 
less faded, not sufficiently to prevent his 
recognizing in them the child that Philippa 
had once been. He was absolutely certain 
that they represented her somewhere 
between the ages of five and seven. 

One by one he studied them, then turned 
them over. On every one was written 
“Philippa,” and the age, “four,” “five,” 
“six,” on the several pictures. All were 
written in the same flowing, feminine 
handwriting. The name of the photographer 
was the same on every picture, except on 
that one where the age “six’’ was written. 
That photograph had been taken in the city 
of Sofia, in Bulgaria. The others bore the 
name of a photographer in the French city 
of Tours. 

Asticot, on the floor, watched him in 
silence. Finally Warner said: 

“Thank you, Asticot. You have be- 
haved with intelligence. I double your 
wages.” 

“ Monsieur is contented with his Asticot, 
grateful and devoted?” 
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“Indeed I am!” 

“Will monsieur permit me to go now?” 

“Certainly. Do they feed and lodge you 
properly at the inn?”’ 

Asticot murmured that it was heavenly, 
and hastily took his departure, burning 
with anxiety concerning the safety of the 
treasure he had concealed under the straw 
and blanket in the harness-room. 

As for Warner, he was intensely inter- 
ested, excited, and perplexed. Here, appar- 
ently, in this old, stained pillow-case which 
Asticot had found in the private safe of 
Wildresse, were the first clues to Philippa’s 
identity that anybody excepting Wildresse 
had ever heard of. 

These photographs were without doubt 
photographs of Philippa as a child, two 
taken in Tours, one in Sofia. 

And the girl’s name was Philippa, too! 

Suddenly it occurred to him that, accord- 
ing to Wildresse, Philippa had been left at 
his door as a Paris foundling—as an infant 
only a few weeks old. So Wildresse himself 
might have named her. Perhaps his wife 
had written- Philippa’s name on these 
pictures. And yet—how had Philippa come 
to be in the Bulgarian city of Sofia? Was 
it possible that Wildresse could ever have 
taken the child there? He looked down at 
the toys, at the clothing. Had they belonged 
to Philippa as a child? 

Between his room and Gray’s there was a 
pretty sitting-room. He put everything 
back into the pillow-case, went out into the 
corridor, found the sitting-room door open. 

A maid, who sat sewing on the corridor, 
went to Philippa’s room with a request 
from Warner that she dress and come to 
the sitting-room. 

Warner emptied the pillow-case on the 
center-table, then, folding it, gave it to the 
maid, who returned to say that Philippa 
was dressed and would come immediately. 

“Take this pillow-case to Madame la 
Comtesse,” he explained. “Say to madame 
that there is a device embroidered on the 
case, and that I should be infinitely obliged 
if Madame la Comtesse would be kind 
enough to search for a similar device among 
such volumes on the subject as she pos- 
sesses.”” 

The maid went away with the pillow- 
case, and a moment later Philippa appeared. 

Warner ushered her silently into the little 
sitting-room; she went forward and stopped 
by the center-table, looking down curiously 
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at the motley heap of toys and clothing 
which covered it. 

He watched her intently as she turned 
over one object after another. Presently 
she glanced around at him interrogatively. 

‘* Examine them,”’ he said. 

‘What are they?” 

“You see—a child’s toys and clothing. 
Pick up that broken doll and look it over 
carefully.” 

She lifted the battered French doll, 
examined it as though perplexed, laid it 
aside, picked up a Polichinelle, laid that 
aside, looked at a woolly dog, a cloth cat, 
a wooden soldier in French uniform with 
scarlet cap askew and one arm missing. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“T don’t understand, Jim.” 

“T know. Is there among®these things 
any object which seems at all familiar?” 

“No.” 


“Nothing that seems to stir in you any 


memory?” 

She shook her head smilingly, turned over 
the heap of garments, shifting them to one 
side or the other, caught a glimpse of the 
little cloak of pale-blue silk and swan’s- 
down, lifted it curiously. 

“How odd!” she said. “I have——” 

She hesitated, looked intently at the faded 
silk, passed one slim hand over the swan’s- 
down, stood with brows bent slightly inward, 
as though searching in her mind deeply for 
something which eluded her. Presently 
she turned toward Warner, perplexed, still 
searching in her memory. 

“Tt’s odd,” she said, “that I seem to 
remember a cloak like this. Or perhaps as 
a very little child I dreamed about such a 
pretty cloak. It was long ago.” 

“Ts there anything else there which 
appears at all familiar to you?” 

She sorted over the toys and garments, 
shook her head, picked up a picture-book, 
and stood idly turning the pages. Sud- 
denly she uttered a little cry. 

Instantly he was beside her; the page lay 
open at a golden scene where the Sleeping 
Beauty had just awakened and the glitter- 
ing prince had fallen on one knee beside her 
couch. 

“Jim! I—I remember that! It was all 
gold—all—all golden—everything—her hair 
and his—and the couch and her gown and 
his clothes—all gold, everything golden! 
I know that picture. Where in the world 
did you find it? I was a child—they 
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showed it to me; I always asked for it—”’ 
She looked up at him, bewildered. 

“Turn the pages,” he said. 

She turned; another soft little cry 
escaped her; she recognized the picture, and 
the next one also, and the next, and every 
succeeding one, excitedly calling his atten- 
tion to details which had impressed her as a 
child. Of the other books she seemed to 
retain no recollection, remembered none of 
the toys, nothing of the clothing except the 
faded silken cloak with its border of swan’s- 
down. But this book she remembered 
vividly; and when he showed her her 
name written in it, she grew a little pale 
with surprise and excitement. 

Then, seated there on the table’s edge 
beside her, he told her what Asticot had 
told him and showed her the photo- 
graphs. 

She seemed a little dazed at first, but, as 
he continued, the color returned to her 
cheeks and the excitement died out in her 
gray eyes. 

‘“‘I cannot remember these events,’ she 
said very quietly. 

“Ts it possible he could have taken you 
to Bulgaria without your recollecting any- 
thing about it?” 

“T must have been very, very young.” 
She sat on the table’s edge, staring at the 
sunny window for a while in silence, then: 
“Jim, I have sometimes imagined that 
I could remember something—that I am 
conscious of having been somewhere else 
before my first recollections of Wildresse 
begin. Of course, that is not possible, if 
he found me, a baby, at his door.”’ 

“He may have lied.” 

“T wonder.” 

“‘T wonder, too.” 

After a silence she said, speaking with a 
deliberation almost colorless: 

“Whether they were dreams, I am not 
quite certain now. Always I have supposed 
them to have been dreams—dreamed long 
ago when I was very, very little, about a 
lady with red hair—near me when I was 
sleepy. Also, there comes a voice—as though 
somebody were singing something about me 
—my name—Philippa.”’ 

“Ts that all?” 

“T think so. She had red hair, and her 
cheeks were warm and soft. I was sleepy. 
I think she sang. Something about ‘Phil- 
ippa,’ and ‘dreamland.’ The golden picture 
in that book makes me think of her voice. 
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The cloak with the swan’s-down reminds 
me. Do you think it could have been a 
dream?” 

“God knows!” he muttered, staring at 
the floor. After a while he rose, drew a 
chair to the table, and Philippa seated 
herself. Leaning there on one elbow, her 
cheek on her palm, she opened the book 
she had remembered and gazed at the golden 
picture. Warner watched her for a while, 
then went out ard along the corridor 
to the hall that crossed it. Madame de 
Moidrey’ s maid announced him. 

““May I come in a moment, Ethra?” 

“Certainly, Jim. It’s all right; I’m in 
negligée.”” And, as he entered, ‘“‘ Where in 
the world did you find that soiled old 
pillow-case?”’ 

“Did you discover the device embroidered 
on it?” 

She pointed to a volume lying on her 
dressing-table: 

“Yes; the arms of Chatillon-Montréal 
are embroidered on it. It’s rather a strange 
thing, too, because the family is extinct.” 

“What?” 

“Certainly. As soon as I found out what 
the device was, I remembered all about the 
family. Sit down there, if you want to know. 
You don’t mind Rose doing my hair?” 

“You’re as pretty as a picture, Ethra, 
and you are perfectly well aware of it. Go 
on and tell me, please.” 

“Tt’s a well-known family, lne~ce was. 
The early ones were Crusaders and Tem- 
plars, I believe. Their history ever since has 
been mixed up with affairs Oriental. 

“There was a de Chatillon who had a 
row with Saladin, and, I think, was slain by 
that redoubtable Moslem. The daughter 
of that de Chatillon married a paladin of 
some sort who took her name and her 
father’s quarterings and added a blue fanion 
and a human head to them, also three yaks’ 
tails on a spear supporting the arms. Why, 
I don’t remember. It’s in that book over 
there, I suppose. 

“Anyway, it seems that some king or 
other—St. Louis, I believe—created the 
first son of this paladin and of the daughter 
of de Chatillon a prince of Marmora, with 
the island of Tenedos as his domain. 

“‘Of course, one of the sultans drove them 
out. Fifty years ago, the family was living 
in Tours, poor as mice, proud as Lucifer 
of their principality of Marmora and 
Tenedos—realms which no Chatillon, of 
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course, had ever been permitted to occupy 
since the Crusades. 

“The family is extinct; some tragedy, I 
believe, finished the last of the Chatillons. 
I don’t remember when, but it probably is 
all recorded in that book over there.” 

“May I borrow it?”’ 

“Certainly. But where in the world did 
that soiled pillow-case come from?” 

“Don’t have it washed just yet, Ethra. 
A man discovered it in a safe which was the 
private property of that scoundrel, Con- 
stantine Wildresse. When your hair is done, 
will you please go into the sitting-room? 
Philippa has something to show you.” 

The countess looked at him curiously as 
he took his leave. 

“Please hurry with my hair,” 
to her maid. 


she said 
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As Warner returned to his own room, two 
thoughts persisted and dominated all 
others: Philippa’s parents were known to 
Wildresse; Wildresse must be found. 

Somehow or other, he had already taken 
it for granted that Philippa’s father or 
mother, or perhaps both parents, had been 
engaged in some capacity in the service of 
this family called de Chatillon. There was 
no particular reason for him to believe this; 
her parents might have been the friends of 
these people. But the idea of some business 
association between the two families seemed 
to obsess him—he could not explain why— 
and with this idea filling his mind, he 
entered his room, seated himself by the 
open window, and picked up the packages 
of personal papers belonging to Wildresse 
and taken from his safe by Asticot. There 
were three packets of documents, each 
packet tied separately with pink tape and 
sealed twice. Running over the first packet 
like a pack of cards, he found that every 
paper had been endorsed on the outside and 
dated, although the dates were not arranged 
in proper sequence. 

On the first document, which he read 
without unsealing the packet, was written, 
“Affaire Schnaeble, 1887.”” On the next 
he read, when he parted the papers, 
“‘ Affaire de Clermont-Ferrand, 1888.’’ The 
next, however, bore the inscription, “‘ Affaire 
Panitza,” and bore an earlier date. Beneath 
this caption was written: “Prince Ferdi- 
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of Draga. The Jockey Club and King Milan. 
Queen Natalie and her dossier. The Grand 
Duke Cyril.” 

He turned over document after docu- 
ment, all bearing endorsements, but. the 
majority of the captions meant nothing to 
him, such as: “Abdul Hamid and Mar- 
mora,” “The Greco-Italian proposition 
for an International Gendarmerie,” “Ali 
Pasha, Said Pasha, and the Archives of 
Tenedos,” ‘The Hohenzollern-Benedetti 
Affaire.” 

There seemed to be nothing in this packet 
to justify his breaking the seals before he 
turned over the documents to the military 
authorities. Nor, in the next packet, could 
he discover anything among the motley 
assortment of endorsements which seemed 
to justify his forestalling the French 
authorities in their examination. 

But in the third packet he found that, no 
matter what the endorsement might be, 
under each caption was written, “The 
de Chatillon Affaire.”’ 

This packet he locked in his desk until he 
should return; the other two he gathered 
up, took his cap, buttoned and belted his 
Norfolk, and went down-stairs. 

The man he sought had not yet left the 
chateau; General Delisle was seated at a 
table in the music-room, looking at a series 
of big linen maps which had been hung up 
on the opposite wall. 

A dozen officers were seated in a semi- 
circle around him; an officer with a pointer 
stood by the maps as demonstrator; another 
sat at a table near by, under a portable 
switchboard. In the little room adjoining 
was seated a military-telegraph operator. 

At first, General Delisle did not see 
Warner, but the Russian military observer 
did, and he rose and came quietly over to 
shake hands and inquire concerning the 
health of the ladies. 

A moment later, Delisle caught sight of 
him, rose with pleasant courtesy, and 
extended his hand, asking after the health 
of the ladies, and making a similar inquiry 
concerning himself. 

™ General, could I see you for one moment 
alone?”’ said Warner. 

The general moved out from the seated 
circle of officers, joined Warner, and moved 
with unhurried step beside him through the 
house toward the billiard-room. ; 

When they had reached the billiard-room; 
Warner had told him all he knew concerning 
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Firing had already begun in the woods, whither the Battalion of Africa had hurried, with 
their flapping equipments and baggy uniforms white with dust 
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Wildresse, concluding with the appearance 
of the man escorted by uhlans on the vine- 
yard hill. Then he drew the papers from his 
pocket and gave them to the silent officer. 

It was evident that General Delisle had 
no hesitation about breaking the big, 
sprawling seals of gray wax; he ripped both 
packets open so that the documents fell all 
over the scarf covering the billiard-table; 
then, rapidly, he picked up, opened, scanned, 
and cast aside paper after paper. 

There was not the slightest change in the 
expression of his face when he came to the 
Schnaeble incident; he scanned it, laid it 
aside, and said quietly: 

“That document is sufficient to settle the 
affair of this man Wildresse. If we catch 
him, ceremony will be superfluous. The 
nearest wall or tree, you understand—unless 
he cares to make a statement first. I always 
have time to listen to statements. One out 
of a hundred proves to be of any value at 
all, Mr. Warner, but that one is worth all 
the time I waste on the others ee 

And all the while he was opening, scan- 
ning, and casting aside document after 
document. 

“Oh, almost any one of these is enough!” 
remarked the general. ‘“Here’s a villainous 
center of ramifications, leading——” 

He checked himself abruptly; a dull 
color mounted to his bronzed cheek-bones. 
Warner glanced at the caption of the 
document. It read: “Dossier of Count 
Cassilis and the Battenberg Affaire.”’ 

The general read it very slowly for a few 
moments. He could not have gone much 
further than the first paragraph when he 
folded the paper abruptly, shot a lightning 
glance at Warner, and suddenly smiled. 

“This seems to indicate a rather bad 
business, Mr. Warner,” he said pleasantly. 
“T count on your discretion, of course.” 

“You may, General.” 

“T mean, even among my entourage. 
Do you understand?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Who has any knowledge of these papers 
excepting yourself and myself?” 

“Nobody but Wildresse, as far as I 
know.” 

The general motioned to the sentry who 
stood guard by the three sky-guns on the 
north terrace. 

“Colonel Gerauld—say to him I am 
waiting.” 

A few moments later, the big colonel of 
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cuirassiers came clanking into the billiard- 
room. General Delisle handed him the 
papers, said something in a low voice. As 
he spoke, there was something quietly 
terrible in the stare he turned on Colonel 
Gerauld; and the latter turned visibly 
white and glared blankly into space as the 
general laid his hand on his arm and spoke 
low and rapidly into his ear. 

The next moment, the cuirassier was gone, 
and General Delisle had taken Warner’s 
arm with a quiet smile and was leisurely 
sauntering back toward the music-room. 

“Tt was very friendly of you, Mr. Warner 
—may I add, very sagacious. But that is 
like an American. We French feel very 
keenly the subtle sympathy of—” he 
laughed—“ neutral America.” 

“Are these papers of real importance, 
General? Is it proper of me to ask you 
such a question?” 

“They are of ovetwhelmingly vital 
importance, Mr. Warner.” 

“What!” 

The general halted, looked him pleas- 
antly in the eyes: 

“The most vitally important information 
that I have ever received during my entire 
military career,’”’ he said quietly. “Judge, 
then, of my gratitude to you. I cannot 
express it. I can only offer you my hand— 
with a heart very full.” 

They exchanged a firm clasp. As they 
went into the music-room, Count Cassilis, 
who had seated himself at the piano, and 
who was running over a few minor scales, 
turned and looked at them, rising slowly to 
his feet with the other officers when the 
general entered. He had his monocle 
screwed into his right eye. 

The cannonade had now become noisy 
and jarring enough to interrupt conversa- 
tion, and it was plain to Warner that French 
batteries somewhere along the Récollette 
had opened. 

Out on the terrace he could see aeroplanes 
in the northeastern sky, no doubt trying to 
find the range for the French batteries. 
They were very high, and the clots of white 
appeared and dissolved far below them. 

But now the steady tattoo of machine 
guns had become audible in the direction of 
the Ausone forest, and the racket swelled 
swiftly into a roar of rifle-fire and artillery— 
so rapidly, indeed, that every head. in the 
vicinity was turned to listen. 

Down on the Sais highway, the slowly 
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moving file of motor-lorries drew out to the 
right-hand edge of the road, and past them 
galloped battery after battery, through a 
whirling curtain of dust—guns, caissons, 
mounted officers flashing past in an inter- 
minable stream, burying the baggage-vans 
out of sight under the billowing clouds. 
Columns of cavalry, also, appeared in the 
river meadows on both banks, trotting out 
across the stubble and splashing through 
the reeds, all moving toward the northeast. 
The quarry road, too, was black with mov- 
ing infantry. 

The uproar of the fusillade grew deafen- 
ing; the sharper crack of the field-pieces 
became dulled in the solid shocks from 
heavier calibers. 

General Delisle came out on the terrace 
and stood looking across the valley just as 
a British biplane soared up over the 
trees—a Bristol machine, pointed high, 
racing toward the northeast. 

Warner, looking up, realized that Halkett 
was up there. The roaring racket of the 
aeroplane swept the echoes along forest 
and hillside; higher, higher it pointed; 
smoke signals began to drop from it and 
unroll against the sky. 

Looking upward, Warner felt a light 
touch on his elbow; Sister Eila had slipped 
her arm through his. 

Gazing into the sky under her white 
coiffe, the Sister of Charity stood silent, 
intent, her gaze concentrated on the reced- 
ing aeroplane. 

When the first snowy puffball appeared 
below it, her arm closed convulsively on 
Warner’s and remained so, rigid, while 
ball after ball of fleece spotted the sky, 
spread a little, hung, and slowly dissolved 
against the blue. 

Down on the Sais road, four Red Cross 
motor-ambulances were speeding in the 
wake of the artillery. A fifth ambulance 
came up the drive. Sister Félicité, seated 
beside the chauffeur, signaled to Sister Eila. 

Warner said, 

“Are you called for field-duty?” 

“On the telephone, a few minutes ago. 
They need us this side of Ausone.” 

He went with her to the ambulance, and 
she swung on board. As the chauffeur 


started to back and make a demi-tour, 
Warner jumped onto the vehicle and shook 
hands with Doctor Senlis. 
‘Do you want a bearer?’’ he asked. 
““Yes—if you don’t mind.” 


Sister Eila picked up a brassard bearing 
the conventional emblem, and tied it around 
his left arm above the elbow. 

Warner had not yet noticed the other 
figure in the ambulance; now he looked 
around, stared, and suddenly a violent 
desire to laugh seized him. 

“ Asticot!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Oui; c’est moi, monsieur,” replied that 
smirking gentleman, with a demureness 
that struck Warner as horrible. 

“But why?” he asked, in frank amaze- 
ment. 

“Ah,” rejoined Asticot complacently, 
“that is the question, monsieur. I myself 
do not know exactly why I am here.” 

But he knew well enough. First of all, 
he had gotten all over any terror of bullets 
in Africa. Five years and fifty skirmishes 
had blunted that sort of fear in him. 

What he wanted to do was to see what 
was going on. More than that, the en- 
counter with One-Eye in Ausone had 
strangely moved this rat of the faubourgs. 
He desired to find that disciplinary battalion 
again—the battalion which had been for 
him a hell on earth—he wanted to look 
at it, pushed by a morbid curiosity. If One- 
Eye were there, perhaps other old friends 
might still decorate those fierce and sullen 
ranks. There was a certain lieutenant, too— 
gladly he would shoot him in the back if 
opportunity offered. He had dreamed for 
months of doing this. 

But there was still another reason that 
incited Asticot to offer his services to 
Sister Félicité as a bearer. The ambulance 
had been called to the Ausone woods. 
Somewhere within those leafy shades lurked 
Wildresse. 

Never before had such a hatred blazed 
in the crippled intellect of Asticot as the 
red rage that flared within him when he 
learned that he had been employed by a 
spy who had sold out France. 

He wore a brassard, this voyou of the Paris 
gutters, set with the Geneva cross. And 
in his pocket was an automatic pistol. 

From the rear seat Sister Eila could 
still see the Bristol biplane in the sky, 
circling now high over the Ausone woods 
and the cultivated hills beyond. She never 
removed her eyes from it as the ambulance 
rolled on through the dust beside the 
slower moving line of lorries. 

Later, the motor-lorries turned east; 
a column of infantry replaced them, trudg- 
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ing silently along in the sun, their rifles 
shouldered. Then they passed a battalion 
of chasseurs-d-pied in green and blue, 
swinging along at a cheerful, lively pace 
toward the crash of rifles and machine guns. 
Across the river they saw the first German 
shells explode in the fields, and dark columns 
of smoke rise and spread out over the 
bushes and standing grain. For some time 
now, Warner had recognized the high 
whimper of bullets, but he said nothing 
until Sister Eila mentioned the noises, 
guessing correctly what was their cause. 
Asticot shrugged and cuddled a cigarette 
which Warner had given him, enjoying it 
with leering deliberation. He was inclined 
to become loquacious, too, whenever a shell 
exploded across the river. 
“‘Baoum—baoum!”’ he sneered. ‘‘ Tiens! 
Another overripeegg! The Boches will starve 
themselves with their generosity! Pan! 
Poufl V’lan! Zoum—zo—um! That is 
shrapnel, monsieur, as you know. As for 
me, I do not care for it. Anything else on the 
carte-du jour, but not shrapnel for Bibi 
—no! For the big shells, yes; forthemachine 
guns, yes; for the Demoiselles Lebel, all 
right! But no shrapnel, 7f you please——”’ 
Sister Eila looked at him in smiling 


surprise: 
“You would do well in the wards with 
your cheerfulness,” she said. “I always 


was certain that I should find in you some 
quality to admire.” 

Asticot looked at her, mouth open, as 
though thunderstruck. Then, to Sister Eila’s 
amazement, a blush turned his expressive 
features scarlet. 

To be spoken to like that by a saznte of 
Saint Vincent de Paul! To be admired by 
a Sister of Charity! He, Asticot, was 
commended, approved of, encouraged! It 
was too much for Asticot. He turned 
redder and redder; he started to relieve his 
terrible embarrassment by cursing, caught 
himself in time, choked, passed his red 
bandana over his battered visage, tried to 
whistle, failed, and turned his ratty and 
distressed eyes upon Warner for relief. 

“‘Cheerfulness zs a virtue,” said Warner 


gravely. ‘‘You seem to possess others, 
also. You have physical courage; you 
have exhibited gratitude toward me which 
I scarcely expected. It is a wonderful thing 
for a man, Asticot, to be commended at 
all by Sister Eila.” 

Sister Eila smiled and flushed; then her 
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face became serious and she leaned forward 
and looked up at the Bristol biplane. Under 
it the white fleece of the shrapnel was still 
floating. The ambulance stopped; hussars 
came riding on either side of it; an officer 
gave an order to the driver, who turned 
out among some trees. 

The road ahead was crowded with 
infantry deploying at a double—a strange, 
gaunt, haggard regiment, white with dust, 
swinging out to whistle-signal into the 
patches of woodland and across the willow- 
set meadows to the right. Here and there 
an officer spoke, and there seemed to be a 
ringing undertone of iron in the blunt com- 
mands. 

They came running in out of the stifling 
cloud of dust like a herd of sulky, vicious 
bulls goaded right and left by the penetrat- 
ing whistle-calls and the menacing orders 
of their officers. 

““One-Eye!” yelled Asticot, waving his 
cap vigorously. “‘Hé, mon vieux! How are 
you, old camp-kettle!”’ 

A soldier looked up with a frightful leer, 
waved his arm, and ran forward. 

“C’est un vieux copain & moi!’’ remarked 
Asticot proudly. ‘Monsieur, voila le 
Bataillon d’Afrique! Voila Birthi qui 
passe! Tonnerre de Dieu! There is Jacques! 
Hé! Look yonder, monsieur—that young 
one with the head of a Lyceum lad! Over 
there! That is the gosse of Wildresse!”’ 

“What!” 

“Certainly! That is Jacques Wildresse, 
of Biribi! Hé! If he knew! Eh—poor 
devil—if he knew what we know! And 
his scoundrel of a father out there now in 
those woods! C'est épatant! Quoi b’en, 
such things are true, it seems! And when he 
looses his rifle, that lad, what if the lead 
finds a billet in his own flesh and blood?” 

An officer rode up and said to the 
chauffeur: 

“Pull out of there! Back out to the 
road!” 

But, once on the road again, they were 
ordered into a pasture, then ordered for- 
ward again, and told to take station under a 
high bank crowned with bushes. 

No shells came over, but bullets did in 
whining streams. The air overhead was full 
of them, and the earth kept sliding from the 
bank where the lead: hit it with a slapping 
and sometimes a snapping sound. 


Firing had already begun in the woods, | 


whither the Battalion of Africa had hurried, 
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Between four troopers, Wildresse walked with a rope around his neck and 
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with their flapping equipments and baggy 
uniforms white with dust. In the increas- 
ing roar of rifle-fire, the monotonous 
woodpecker tapping of the machine guns 
was perfectly recognizable. 

Branches, twigs, bits of bark, green 
leaves came winnowing earthward in a 
continual shower. There was nothing to be 
seen anywhere except a few mounted 
hussars walking their horses up and down 
the road, and the motor-cyclists who 
passed like skimming comets toward Au- 
sone. 

Sister Eila and Sister Félicité had de- 
scended to the road and seated themselves 
on the grassy bank, where they conversed 
in low tones and looked calmly into the 
woods. 

Asticot, possessed of a whole pack of 
cigarettes, promenaded his good fortune 
and swaggered up and down the road, 
ostentatiously coming to salute when an 
automobile full of officers came screaming 
by. The military chauffeur dozed over his 
steering wheel. 

For an hour, the roar of the fusillade 
continued, not steadily, but redoubling in 
intensity at times, then slackening again, 
but continuing always. 

Hussars came riding out from among the 
trees. One of them said to Warner that the 
ambulances across the Récollette were very 
busy. 

Another, an officer, remarked that the 
forest was swarming with uhlans, who were 
fighting on foot. Asked by Asticot whether 
the Bataillon d’Afrique had “gone in,” the 
officer answered rather coolly that it was 
going in then with the bayonet, and that 
the world would lose nothing if it were 
annihilated. 

After he had ridden on up the road, 
Asticot spat elaborately, and employed the 
word “coguin”—a mild explosion in defer- 
ence to Sister Eila. 

More cavalry emerged from the woods, 
coming out in increasing numbers, and all 
taking the direction of Ausone. 

An officer halted and called out to Sister 
Eila: 

“Tt goes very well for us! The Bat. d’Af. 
got into them across the river! The uhlans 
are running their horses! Everywhere 
they’re swarming out of the woods like 
driven hares! We turn them by Ausone! 
A bientét! God bless the Gray Sisters!” 


Everywhere cavalry came trampling and 
crowding out of the woods and cantering 
away toward the north, hussars mostly, at 
firs., then chasseurs-d-cheval, an entire 
brigade of these splendid lancers pouring 
out into the road and taking the Ausone 
route at a gallop. 

More motor-cycles flashed past, then half 
a dozen automobiles, in which officers were 
seated, examining maps; then, up the road 
galloped dragoon lancers, wearing gray 
helmet-slips and escorting three light field- 
guns, the drivers of which were also 
dragoons—a sight Warner had never before 
seen. 

An officer, wearing a plum-colored band 
of velvet around his red cap, and escorted 
by a lancer, came from the direction of 
Ausone, leaned from his saddle, and shook 
the ambulance chauffeur awake. 

“Drive back toward Sais,” he said. 
“They are taking care of our people across 
the river, and you may be needed below.” 
He saluted the Sisters of Charity. “A 
biplane has fallen by the third pontoon. 
You may be needed there,”’ he explained. 

Sister Eila rose; her face was ashen. 

“What biplane, Major?” she asked 
unsteadily. 

“T don’t know. British, I think. It came 
down under their shrapnel like a bird with 
a broken wing.” 

He rode on. Warner aided the Sisters of 
Charity to their seats. Then he and Asticot 
jumped aboard. 

As they turned slowly, two wheels de- 
scribing a circle through the dusty grass of 
the ditch, half a dozen mounted gendarmes 
trotted out of the woods with sabers drawn. 

Behind them came four mounted hussars. 
A man walked between them. There was a 
rope around his neck, the end of which was 
attached to the saddle of one of the troopers. 

At the same moment, a sort of howl came 
from Asticot; he half rose, his fingers 
curling up like claws; his expression had 
become diabolical. Then he sank back onto 
his seat. 

The ambulance rolled forward faster, 
faster, toward Sais, where a biplane had 
come down into the river. 

But Asticot had forgotten; and ever his 
blazing eyes were turned backward where, 
between four troopers, Wildresse walked 
with a rope around his neck and his clenched 
fists tied behind him. 


The conclusion of The Girl Philippa will appear in the August issue. 
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He had controlling Interest in a soiled Factory which could be seen from the 
Car Window, and she was proud of her Geraniums 


New Fables in Slang 
By George Ade 


Illustrated by John T. McCutcheon 


The Fable of the Twelve-Cylinder Speed 
of the Leisure Class 


N a Town where Prunes were still 
organized against Grapefruit, might 
have been found Mr. and Mrs. 
Basker. 

He had controlling Interest in a soiled 
Factory which could be seen from the Car 
Window, and she was proud of her Gera- 
niums. 

They were somewhat better than Culls, 
but neither could have been graded as 
Select or Fancy. 

He had Flowers on his Suspenders, and 
she was the style of Lady who can be seen 
almost anywhere west of Pittsburgh, sitting 
in the back seat of a Ford. 

Although he went to the Mat with a 
big Pay Roll every Week End and she was 
in all parts of the Domestic Establishment 


at the same time, raising Childrén by hand, 
putting up Fruit, and working the Index 
Finger to discover traces «f Dust, they 
seemed to bear up. In fact, they were 
bursting with Rude Health. 

So they decided to take a good long Rest. 

It came about in this wise: 

The First-Born was back from the 
Knowledge Works, having been canned by 
the Faculty before he lost his desire to be 
In Trade. 

Having flopped as a Glee-Clubber and 
student of Greek Derivatives, it was sup- 
posed that a glorious Career awaited him 
in the Business World. 

Father was beginning to lean on him. He 
leaned so hard that the dutiful Son advised 
him to try a Vacation of 10 or 15 years. 
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Daughter had been wished onto an awful 
Nice Young Fellow with only a few Bad 
Habits. 

The junior Male Offspring was in an 
Eastern Incubator, trying to hatch out as 
a Lawyer. 

For the first time, the Old Folks were un- 
shackled. 

Then came the scourge of War and a 
juicy Contract, and the Works, instead of 
earning a beggarly 14 Per Cent., made a 
quick Clean-up. ; 

It became known as one of the Babies, 
and the Principal Owner had the Vertigo 
every time he tried to figure what he was 
Worth. 

Mrs. Basker was taken with a rush of 
Money to the Head, and Father likewise 
began to mumble in his Sleep. 

She discovered, all at once, that she 
could not walk down Main Street without 
encountering two or three Hundred repre- 
sentatives of the Middle and Lower Strata 
who could remember when she had to take 
her choice between wearing a Tam O’Shan- 
ter or going Bareheaded. 

So she went to see an eminent Specialist 
who had Axminster Rugs and Pink Finger 
Nails. 





He was billed as a Practitioner, but he 
must have been in the Pay of the Passenger 
Agents. 

He was a Booster for the Pullman Com- 
pany. 

Sometimes he could not call the Turn 
on the Ailments of the Underlined Attrac- 
tions, but he was always sure that the 
Patients ought to call a Taxi and go some- 
where Else. 

He laid several shiny Utensils against the 
Person of Mrs. Basker and discovered that 
her Heart was beating and that she had a 
Blood Pressure. 

But there was Hope if she would pick up 
and Travel, accompanied by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and a French Maid 
named Celeste. 

So, after years of placid Toil, the Baskers 
went on a terrific Bat in an effort to Relax 
and Recuperate. 

The first act on the Bill was to buy seven 
times as many delirious Duds as they could 
find Hooks to hang them on. 

Father fell into the hands of a famous 
Harness-Maker for Colts, and Mother be- 
gan to take orders from a lady Brigand 
whose Coat of Arms was French-but whose 
Map was Killarney. 
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Then came the scourge of War and a juicy Contract, and the Works, instead 
of earning a beggarly 14 Per Cent., made a quick Clean-up 
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So she went to see an eminent Specialist who had Axminster Rugs and Pink 
Finger Nails. He was billed as a Practitioner, but he must 
have been in the Pay of the Passenger Agents 


The first night they went down to Dinner 
in New York, one of them felt like Gaby 
Deslys in the Third Act and the other 
looked like a Safe-Blower disguised as 
John Drew. 

They thought they were regular Begosh- 
ers—Mom a Niff, and Dad a Slicker. 

Oh, how soothing it was to sit eight 
feet from an orchestra of 14 Pieces and 
watch 200 Couples trying to dance in a 
Space about large enough for the beating 
of a Rug! 

Mrs. B. resolved to be a Stepper. 

So betweentimes, and when not being 
Measured or reading the Authorities on 
Bridge or else having a plain-faced Giantess 
knead her into modern and more graceful 
Outlines, she was paving a Spidery In- 
structor more than Woodrow Wilson re- 
ceives from the Government. 

Out where she had been registered, a 
Lady did not have to be a Perfect Thirty- 
three as long as she was Moral. 

In the wider and freer life of the Cosmop- 
olites, it often seemed that Gold Slippers 
were more important than a Membership 
in the Baptist Church. 


It was the old Battle all over again. Her 
tall-grass Instinct told her to Behave, but 
a Sense of Duty urged her to cut loose 
and be Semi-Abandoned. 

As she sat on the Side Lines and took 
Notes, it became evident that unless she 
and Mr. Basker fell for the Caviar and 
demanded their Cocktails frappé, none of 
the other Whooper-Ups grouped about the 
Candelabra would suspect that the Baskers 
had Property. 

So they resolved to drink everything 
marked in Capital Letters, even if it 
Choked them. 

She studied a Standard Work on Auction, 
so as to avoid being trimmed every After- 
noon. It was just as lucid as the Book of 
Deuteronomy in the original Sanskrit. 

She steamed herself in a marble-lined 
Bath, sustained in her agony by a Spartan 
Determination to look less like May Irwin 
and more like Pauline Frederick. 

She took from the Professional Trotter 
until the poor overheated Doggies, encased 
in a Size two Numbers under the real 
Dimensions, threatened to explode like 
Shrapnel. 
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Just when she felt like Lying Down, she 
would have to shift Scenery and go and 
hear somebody Sing. 

There are only 35 or 40 People in America 
who care for Good Music and they are of 
German Descent, and yet you can always 
see a line of Limousines in front of a Concert. 

Mrs. B. was in Society, and she had to 
Follow the Leader around the Corners and 
over all the Hazards. 

In the old days of Knickerbocker Su- 
premacy and before the Wine Agents as- 


After a few weeks in one of those 20- 
story Excitement Factories, with day and 
night Shifts of Hungarian Fiddlers and all 
the other Comforts of a Madhouse, the 
female Pace-Maker began to weaken in 
the Fetlocks and was ready for another 
trip to the Medicine Man. 

She worked her Pull and succeeded in 
getting an Audience with one who knew all 
the Germs along Fifth Avenue. 

He told her the climate near Forty- 
second Street .was too rigorous for one of 
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The first General Parade, otherwise known as the Veranda Inspection, under 
the control of the Enamel Sisters and the Jowl Brothers 


sumed control, the Parvenus and Green 
Persimmons had to sit around for years 
before getting next to the real Lords and 
Ladies of the Elevated Eyebrows. 

Nowadays, anyone willing to fish up 
$2 for a Cup of Tea can rub Elbows with all 
those named in recent Scandals. 

Consequently, Mr. and Mrs. Basker 
nearly ruined themselves drinking Tea. 
It looked for a while as if they would get to 
liking the Darned Stuff. 

The fashionable Vermifuge who had 
touted little old Manhattan as a Rest 
Cure certainly got the Basker Outfit in 
very Hollandaise. 


her delicate Build and she had better beat 
it to a Playground in the South. 

So they headed for the Palms, both Itch- 
ing and Coconut. 

About this time, the Fortunate Couple 
began to devote all their Nervous Ener- 
gies to that absorbing Pastime known as 
“Watch the Bag.” 

It is a Game unknown to salaried Min- 
ions but a never-ending source of Agitation 
among those who are painfully Prosperous. 

The Good Woman had, by Frugality 
and Perseverance, accumulated over two 
Quarts of Twinklers, some of them running 
as large as Pecans. 
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The first night they went down to Dinner in New York, one of them felt like 
Gaby Deslys in the Third Act and the other looked like 
a Safe-Blower disguised as John Drew 
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Her job on Earth was to keep tab on the 
Chamois Pouch, beeause the moment it was 
swiped, she would be out $90,000 and prac- 
tically Nude. 

It was too valuable to trust to Servants 
who were Stupid, and all who appeared 
Lright were suspected of getting ready to 
frame an Inside Job. 

The Bag could not be left in a Safe, be- 
cause Madam had to wear an Assortment 
to Breakfast and another Constellation at 
Lunch Time, while the Dinner Display 
was simply Magnolius. 

Ma loved her Trinkets, but she knew 
that, sooner or later, she would be tapped 
on the Noodle and relieved of the whole 
Works. 

We find the two haggard Vacationers in 
a large wooden Hotel resembling five or 
six Hotels that had run together. 

Father had been trained to crouch like 
a Bird Dog and watch the Jewels for Hours 
at a time, and the Job was beginning to 
pall. 

It was one of those Resorts at which the 
Guests are afraid to turn in at Night for 
fear the Building will burn at a Time when 
they are not Presentable. 
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Those who had come to Recuperate 
followed a Routine from which there was 
no Escape, as they did not belong to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

They had to open each day of Relaxation 
by getting into the Dining Room before it 
c.osed. 

Then they hiked back to the Ten-a-Day 
Attic and made up for the first General 
Parade, otherwise known as the Veranda 
Inspection, under the control of the Enamel 
Sisters and the Jow! Brothers. 

One of the Unwritten Laws among the 
Elite was to lay off of Alcoholic Nourish- 
ment until along toward Tiffin Time, after 
which it was considered Good Form to 
fly at it with outstretched Pinions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Basker sometimes read in 
the Paper that the whole Country was going 
Dry, but it did not seem Possible. 

Between 1 and 2 o'clock, a great many 
Ladies, fixed up to represent the Aurora 
Borealis or a Cream Puff or a Zebra or 
something like that, would blow in for 
Luncheon, one at a Time, and delay the 
serving of Food. 

Mrs. Basker would give the Gimlet Eye 
to each Zinper and then rush back to her 
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The Rocking-Chair Phalanx of Knitters and Knockers was flanked by 
Gentlemen of uncertain age who sat in drooping Attitudes 
and listened to the hardening of the Arteries 
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If one had looked at his shiny Scotch implements. inspected his Knicker Suit with the 
fuzzy Hose, and computed what he had slathered on Lessons from Jock and 
Sandy. one would have ventured a Guess that here was a True 
Disciple of the Ancient and Honorable Pastime 


Apartment to slip on something a little 
more Ultra. 

She had come South to enjoy herself, and 
she did not propose to be shown up by a 
lot of Maudies. 

In the Afternoon, she wore a dainty Sqoo 
Contrivance, made loose and _ sensible 
around the Shoulders, so that she could 
either watch a game of Tennis, go riding in 
a Roller Chair, or lift a Slice of Lemon into 
her Young Hyson. 

Along about Dusk, all of the Relaxers 
showed an earnest Desire to round out a 
Perfect Day. 

The Dollar’ Princesses began to get on 
their most V-shaped Lumties and the 
Tired Business Men began to get on their 
Brannigans. 

All who had been put on a Diet found 
themselves attending frolicsome Dinner 
Parties at which anyone who welshed on 
the Bumpers was likely to have his Name 
stricken out of the Social Register. 

After a 14-hour Day, with no Let-Up, 
the poor tired Slaves of the Society Column 
would escape to the Husks with nothing 
to worry them until the Sun showed again. 


They stood it for quite a Spell and then 
jumped 800 Miles to a Cure recommended 
by One who seemed to be Refined and whose 
Dog had become friendly with their Dog. 

It looked like an Asylum at a distance of 
a Half-Mile, and it did not altogether stop 
looking like an Asylum after you got a 
good Flash at the Mugs on the Piazza. 

The Rocking-Chair Phalanx of Knitiers 
and Knockers was flanked by Gentlemen of 
uncertain age who sat in drooping Attitudes 
and listened to the hardening of the Arteries. 

The Bathing Facilities gave the whole 
Place a Laundry Smell, complicated with 
suggestions of the Hereafter. 

The Baskers had been aching to go to 
Europe and see the Ruins. When they 
arrived at the Spa, they got their Wish. 

Mrs. Basker would go into the Oven every 
afternoon and reduce 8 Ounces and then 
hurry to the Grill Room and put ona 
Pound and a Quarter. 

One day, Mr. B. wandered out to what 
was called the Golf Course because it was 
no longer used as a Dump. If the Flags 
had been removed, it would have been a 
Gay Task to find the Greens. 
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He took on a Crip and trimmed him, 
getting one Hole in 8, which was only 5 
above the Colonel. 

Everyone said it was a Dandy Game for a 
Man above 55 who was a good Match- 
maker. 

He had to find an Occupation or else go 
Blooey, so he took up Golf, or, rather, he 
permitted it to take him up and carry him 
over the Mountains and down to ‘the 
Seashore and up into Connecticut. 

If one had looked at his shiny Scotch 
implements, inspected his Knicker Suit 
with the fuzzy Hose, and computed what 
he had slathered on Lessons from Jock and 
Sandy, one would have venturéd a Guess 
that here was a True Disciple of the Ancient 
and Honorable Pastime. 

Then, if one had watched him founder his 
Drive, top his Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth, dub his Approach, overrun on the 
Long Putt, and rim the Cup a few times 
before marking himself up with a 6, one 
would have said that here was a Bermuda 
perhaps, but some Counter. 

Mr. B. justified the Phony Stuff on 
the Ground that most of his Opponents 
were retired Business Men who had 
been Successful and he had to protect 
himself. 

The Happy Couple put in most of their 
Time on De Luxe Trains, looking for 
Resorts that could offer the following Ad- 
vantages: 

A Rate high enough to alarm the One- 
Trunk Tourist. 
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A House Physician who could show Mrs. 
B. how to stuff and grow slender. 

A Golf Course frequented by Neuras- 
thenics who would be Pie for anyone with 
a Mark of 120. 

A Ballroom supervised by some one who 
had taken from the Castles. 

A Suite with Southern Exposure and Wall- 


‘Paper to match the Complexion of the 


Occupants. 

An exclusive Clientele of the Kind wor- 
shiped by every Sunday Newspaper. 

A Room Clerk with lovely Eyes. 

Sometimes they would pull intoa Place 
that looked Fine and Dandy, until Mr. B. 
had come in 3 down and Mrs. B. had dis- 
covered the wrong kind of Jewelry on the 
Person at the Desk, and then they would 
have to gather up their large Boxes marked 
with Blue Ribbons and the Man Servant 
and the terrified Female who hooked up 
Mrs. B. and away they would Hike. 

After Folks have had Money for 18 
months, they know Good Service. 

No one can Put anything Over on them. 

At present, they are visiting the Son back 
in the Jay Town which gave them a Start. 

They would like to call all Bets Off and 
stick around a while, but the Doctor has 
ordered them to Move On. 

There are two Places in California still 
to be tackled. 

After that, if Europe remains closed, they 
will be up against it good and plenty. 

Moral: Since Money became Careless, only 
the Plutes are Homeless. 


The next New Fable in*Slang will appear in the September issue. 


“On Summer Seas” 


is the title of the Harrison Fisher Picture on this month’s cover. We have reissued, as usual, an 
edition without any lettering or advertising, printed on 14x 11-inch pebbled paper, ready for framing. A 
copy of this picture will be sent, post-paid, to any address in the United States on receipt of 15 cents 
(ro cents additional for foreign countries). 


New Large-Size Fisher Pictures 


Since our last announcement in the February issue, we have published five Harrison Fisher 
Pictures in the new series, large size, 12x16 inches. These are entitled: The Girl He Left Behind, 
Fair and Warmer, A Spring Blossom, Spring Business, and A Love-Story. ‘These pictures are, in 
the majority of cases, much more elatorate in treatn ent than the single heads with which all Cosmopol- 
itan readers are now so familiar, as their larger size has afforded the artist an opportunity to include, 
in most cases, at least two figures. They are beautifully reproduced in color from the original paintings 
and are printed on pebbled paper. This is the first time that new subjects by this well-known artist 
have been offered in the large size at a popular price. 

Twelve subjects in all are ready. In addition to the above five, the following are procurable: 
A Love-Score, The Only Pebble, Playing the Game, Kay Laurell, A Study in Contentment, The 
Eternal Triangle, and Reveries. Price, post-paid, 25 cents each (for foreign orders remit 10 cents 
additional). Miniature reproductions will be sent free on request. All orders should be addressed to 


Room 121, Cosmopolitan Print Department 
119 West 40th Street New York City 








